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TO   THE    READER 

-•  . 

The  time  is  not  perhaps  far  distant  when  few  will 
beheve  in  miracles  who  do  not  also  beHeve  in  an 
-infallible  Church  ;  and  then,  such  books  as  the  present 
will  appeal  to  a  larger  circle.  But,  as  things  are,  the 
author  would  beg  all  those  who  worsliip  a  miraculous 
Christ  without  doubt  and  difficulty  to  pause  here  and 
read  no  further.  The  book  is  not  intended  for  them  ; 
it  is  intended  for  those  alone  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
"  the  doubters  of  this  generation." 
'  For  there  are  some  who  feel  drawn  towards  the 
worship  of  Christ  by  love  and  reverence,  yet  repelled 
by  an  apparently  inextricable  connection  of  the  story 
of  Christ  with  a  miraculous  element  which,  in  their 
minds,  throws  4  doubt  over  the  whole  of  His  acts. 
His  doctrine*,  His  character,  and  even  •His  existence. 
Others,  who  worship  Christ,  worship  Him  inse- 
curely and  tremulously.  They  assume  that  their  faith 
must  rest  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible  miracles ;  and  at 
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times  they  canriot  quite  suppress  a  thrill  of  doubt  and 
terror  lest  some  horrible  discovery  of  fresh  truth, 
resulting  in  the  'destruction  of  the  miraculous  element 
of  the  Bible,  may  impair  their  right  to  regard  Christ 
as  "anything  better  than  a  mere  man."  It  is  to 
these  two  classes — the  would-be  worshippers  and  the  • 
doubtful  worshippers  ''of  Christ — that  the  following 
Letters^c  addressed  by  one  who  has  for  many  years 
found  peaceTmd  -salvation  in  the  worship  of  a  non- 
miraculoi's  Christ.  .  - 

Not  very  long  ago,  but  some  years  after  the 
publication  of  a  work  czWed' Fhilochristus,  tfte  author 
received  a  letter  from:  a  stranger  and  fellow-clergyman, 
asking  him  whether  he  could  spare  half  an  hour  to 
visit  him  on  his  death-bed,  "dying  of  a  disease"— 
so  ran  the  letter — "  which  will  be  fatal  within  some 
uncertain  weeks  (possibly  however  days,  possibly 
months).  ,No  pains  just  now,  head  clear,  voice 
sound.      And    mind    at  peace,    but   the    peace    of 

reverent  agnosticism '.  Now  J   have  read   and 

appreciated  Philochristus.  It  would  comfort* my 
short  remainder  of  life  if  you  would  come  and  look 
me  dying  in  the  face  and  say,  'This  theology  and 
Christology  of  mine  is  not  merely  literary.:  I  feel 
with  joy  of  heart  that  God  is  not  unknown  to  pan : 
try  even  now  to  feel  with  me.'  " 
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■  Of  what  pjisscd  at  the  subse(iucnt  interview  nothing 
must  be  said  except  that  the  dying  man  {whose 
anticipations  of  death  were  speedily  verified)  expressed 
the  conviction  that  one  reason  why  he  had'fallen  into 
that  abyss  of  agnosticism — for  an  abyss  he  then  felt 
it  to  be — was  that  he  had  been  "  taught  to  believe 
too  much  when  young ;  "  and  he  ufgec}  and  almost 
besought  that  something  might  be  done  soon  to  "  give 
young'  men  a  religion  that  would  wear."  These  words 
were  not  to  be  forgotten  ;  they  recurred  again  and 
again  to  the  author  with  the  force  of  a  command. 
,The  present  work  is  an  attempt  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  an  attempt,  by  one  who  has  passed  through 
doubts  into  conviction,  to  lool^the  doubting  reader  in 
the  face  and  say,  "  This  theology  and  Christology  of 
mine  is  not  merely  literary.  I  feel,  with  joy  of  heart 
that  God  is  not  unknown  tolttian.  Try  even  now  to- 
feel  with  me."  * 

The  author  does  not  profess  to  clear  Christianity 
from  all  "  difficulties."  If  a  revelation  is  to  enlarge 
our  conceptiops  of  God,  jt  must  involve  some  spiritual 
effort  on  our  part  to  receive  the  larger  truth ;  if  it 
.  claims  to  be  historical,  it  may  well  impose  on  some  of 
its  adherents  the  laBour  needed  for  the  judgment  of 
•  historical  evidence ;  if  it  prompts,  without  enforcing, 
obedience,  it  must  excite  in  all  some  questionings  as 
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to  the  ca"usJ^which  led, the  Revealer  hot  to  make 
His  reveKtion  irresistibly  conv'incing.  Even  the  ex- 
planations of  the  mygtp^ious  phenomena  of  motion, 
light,  and  chemistrif;  involve  "  difficulties "  in  the 
acceptance  of  still  more  mysterious  Laws  which  we 
cannot  at  present  explain.  Nevertheless  we  all  feel 
that  we  understand  astronomy  better  in  the  light  of 
the  "Law  of  gravitation:  and  in  tlie  same  way  some 
may  feel  that  Christianity  becomes  more  spiritual, 
as  well  as  nhore  clear,  when  it  becomes  more  natural ; 
and  that  many  of  its  so-called  "  difficulties  "  fade  or 
,.^nish,  when  what  may  be  called  its  celestial  and  its 
terrestrial  phenomena  are  found  to  rest  upon  similar 
principles.    ' 
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MV   DEAR ,  '  /  I 

I  am  more  pained  than  surprised  to  infer  from  your 
last  letter  tliat  j'our  faith  has  received  a  severe  shock. 
A  single  terra  at  tlic  University  has  sufficed  to  make  you 
doubt  whether  you  retain  a  belief  in  miracles  ;  and  "  If 
miracles  fall,  tlic  Bible  falls  ;  and  with  the  fall  of  the  Bible 
I  lose  Christ ;  and  if  I  must  regard  Christ  ns  a  fanatic,  I 
do  not  see  how  1  can  believe  in  a  God  who  suffered  such 
a  one  as  Christ  tliusto  be  deceived  and  to  deceive  others." 
Such  appear  to  lie  the  thoughts  that  are  passing  fhrough 
your  mind,  as  1  infer  them  from  incidental  and  indirect 
expressions  rather  than  from  any  definite  statement. 

Unfortunately  I  understand  all  this  too  well  not  to  be 
able  to  folFow  with  ease  such  phases  of  disbelief  even 
when  conveyed  in  hints.  Many  young  men  begip  by  being 
taught  to  believe  too  much,  a  great  deal  too  much.  Then, 
when  they  nnd'they  must  give  up  something,  (the  husk 
of  the  kernel)  their  teachers  too  often  bid  them  swallow 
husk  and  all,  on  pain  of  swallowing  nothing:  and  they 
prefer  to  swallow  nothing.  An  instance  of  this  at  once 
occurs  to  me.     Many  years  ago,  a  young  man  who  wished 

li 
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to  be  ordained,  asked  me  to  read  the  ^1  Testament  with 
him.  We  set  to  work  at  once  and  rcacFsonie  miraculous 
history — I  forget  precisely  wliat— in  y\'hich  I  thought  m« 
young  friend  must  needs  sec  a  difficu'tty.,,  So  I  began  to 
point  out  how  the  difficulty  might .^e  at  least  diminished 
Ijy  critical  considerations.  I  sa^  "  I  began  : ,"  for  I  stopped 
as-soon  as  I  had  begun,  finding  that  my  friend  saw  no 
difficulty  at  all.  He  accepted  every  miracle  on  every  page 
of  the  Olcl  and  New  Testament  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  ;  just  as  a  Roman  Catholic  accepts  every  ecclesias- 
tical doctrine  on  the  ;}uthority  of  the  Church.  -This  seemed 
to  me  not  a  state  of  mind  that  1,  ought  to  interfere  with  :  I  • 
might  do  iliore  harm  thaq  good.  So  I  stopped.  But  I  have 
since  regretted  it.  Circumstances  prevented  me  from 
meeting  my  friend  for  some  weeks.  During  that  time  he 
had  fallen  in  with  companions  of  negative  views,  against 
which  he  had  no  power  to  maintain  his  po'sition :  and 
he  had  passed  from  believing  everything  to  believing 
nothihg.  That  is  only, too  easy  a  transition  ;  but  I  hope 
you  will  never  experience  it.  Surcly'there  is  a  medium 
between  swallowing  the  husk,  and  throwing  the  nut  away. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  throw  away  the  husk  and  keep  the 
kernel.? 

Now  I  have  no  right  (and  therefore  I  try  to  feel  no 
wish)  to  extract  from  you  a  confidence  that  you  do  nci» 
care  to  repose  in  me.  I  have  never  tried  to  shake  any 
one's  faith  in  miracles.  There  may  come — I  think  there 
will  soon  come— a  time  when  a  belief  in  miracles  will  be 
found  so  inconjpatible  with  the  reverence  which  we  ought 
to  feel  for  the  Supreme  Order  as  almost  to  necessitate 
superstition,  and  ta  encourage  immorality  in  the  holder 
of  the  belief :  and  tfien  it  might  be  ^jccessary  to  express 
one's  condemnation  of  miracles  plaiinly  and  even  aggres- 
sively. But  that  time  has  not  come  yet :  and  for  most 
people,  at  present,  an  acceptance  of  miracles  seems,  and 
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perhaps  is,  a  necessary  basis  for  their  acceptance  of 
Christ.  In  such  minds  I  \voul#  no  more  wish  to  chsturb 
the  belief  in  miracles  than  I  would  shake  a  little  child's 
faith  that  his  father  is  perfectly  good  and.  wise.  But  when 
a  man  says,  "the  miracles  of  Christ  are  inextricably  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  Christ ;  I  am  forced  to  reject  the 
former,  and  therefore  I  must  also  reject  the  latter  " — then 
I  feel  moved  to  shew  liim  that  there  is  no  such  inextric- 
able connection,  and  that  Christ  will  remain  for  us  a 
necessary  object  of  worship,  even  if  we  detach  the  miracles 
from  the  Gospels.  Now  I  cannot  do  this  without  shewing 
that^hc  miraculous  accounts  stand  on  a  lower  level  than 
the  rest  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  and  that  they  may  have 
been  easily  introduced  into  the  Gospels  without  any  suffi- 
cient basis  of  fact,  and  yet  without  any  intention  to 
deceive  ;  so  th^t  the  discrediting  of  the  miracles  will  not 
discredit  their  non-miraculous  context.  In  doing  this,  I 
might  possibly  destroy  any  lingering  vestige  of  belief  which 
you  may  still  have  in  the  miraculous  ;  and  this  I  am  most 
unwilling  to  do,  if  you  find  miracles  a  necessary  founda- 
tion ol  Christian  faith.  ^ 

I  do  not  therefore  cjuite  know  as  yet  how  I  ought  to  try 
Jo  help  you,  except  by  saying  that  I  have  myself  passed 
through  the  same  valley  of  doubt  through  which  ytou  are 
passing,  now,  and  that  I  have  reached  a  faith  in  Christ 
which  is  quite  independent  of  any  belief  in  tltc  miraculous, 
and  which  enables  me  not  only  to  trust  in  Him,  but  also 
to  worship  Him.  This  new  faith  appears  to  me  purer, 
nobler,  and  happier,  as  well  as  safer,  than  the  old  :  but  I 
do  not  feel  sure  that  it  is  attainable  (in  the  present  coji- 
dition  of  thought)  without  more  unprejudiced  reflection 
and  study  than  most  people  are  willmg  to  devote  to 
subjects  of  this  kind.  And  to  give  up  the  old  faith, 
without  attaining  the  new,  would  be  a  terrible  disaster. 
Hence  I  am  in  doubt,  not  about  what  is  best,  but  about 
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what  may  b'c  best  for  you.  Do  not  at  all  events  assume 
—so  nuich  I  can  safely  say -that  you  must  give  up  your  • 
faith  in  Christ,  if  you  are  obliged  tq>give  up  your  belief  in 
miracles.  At  the  very  least,, wait  a'while  ;  stand  on  the 
old  paths  ;  keep  up  the  old  habits,  above  all,  the  habit  of 
pra>Tr ;  pause  and  look  round  you  a  little"  before  taking 
the  next  step.  I  do  not  say,  though  I  am  inclined  to  say, 
''avoid  for  the  present. all  discussions  with  people  of 
negative  views,"  because  I  fear  my  adyice,  thojigh  really 
prudent,  would  seem>to  you  cowardly  ;  but  I  do  unhesi- 
tatingly say,  "^ avoid  all  frivolous  talk,  and  light,  airy, 
epigrammatic  conversations  on  religious  subjects."  You 
camiot  hope  to  retain  or  regain  faith  if  you  throw  away 
the  habit  of  reverence.'  With  this  advice,  farewell  for 
the  present.  ■ 
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My  df.ar , 

N'oiucll  me  that  you  fear  your  faith  is  far  too  roii^'hly 
shaken  to  sufter  now  from  anything  tliat  may  be  said 
against  miracles:  you  arc  utterly  convinced 'that  they 
are  false.  As  for  the  possibility  of  worshipping  a  non- 
miraculous  Christ,./' the  very  notion  of  it,"  you  say,  ''  is 
inconccjvable  :  it  sS'cms  like  a  new  religion,  and  must 
surely  be  no  more  than  a  very  transient  phase  of  thought." 
But  you  would  "  very  much  like  to  know  what  processes 
of  reasoning  led  to  such  a  state  of  mind,"  and  how  long 
I  have  retained  it. 

I  think  I  am  hardly  doing  you  an  injustice  in  inferring 
from  some  other  expressions  in  your  letter,  about  "  the 
difficulty  which  clergymen  must  necessarily  feel  in  putting 
themselves  into  the  mental  position  of  the  laity,"  that  you 
entertain  some  degree  of  prejudice  against  my  views,  not 
only  because  they  appear  to  you|novcl,  but  because — 
although-  you  hardly  like  to  say  ^— they  come  from  a 
clerical  source,  and  are  likely  to  savour  of  clericalism. 
l!et  me  see  if  1  can  put  your  thoughts  into  the  plain  words 
from  which  your  own  modesty  and  sense  of  propriety 
have  caused  you  to  refrain.  "  A  clergyman,"  you  say  to 
yourself,  "  h^s  enlisted  ;  he  has  deliberately  taken  a  side 
and  is  bound  to  fight  for  it.  After  twenty  years  of  seeing 
one  side  of  a  question,  or  only  so  much  of  the  other  side 
as  is  convenient  to  see,  how  can  even  a  candid,  middle- 
aged  cleric  see  two  sides  impartially  ?   All  his  interests 
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cbmbine  with  all  his  sympathies  to^niake  him  at  least  in 
some  sense  orthodox.     The  desire  of  sbeiiil  esteem,  the 
hope  of  preferment,    loyalty  to    the    Churchv|oyalty  to 
Christ    Himself,  make    him    falsely  true  to  that  narrow 
form  of  truth  which  he  has  bound  himself  to  serve. ,  Even 
if  truth  and  irresistible  conviction  force  him  to  deviate  a 
little  from   the  beaten  road   of   orthodoxy,  he  will    find 
his  way  back  by  some  circuitous  by-path  ;   and  of  this 
kind  of  self-persuasion  I  have  a  remarkable  instance  in 
the  person   of  my  old  friend,  who  rejects  miracles  and 
yet  persuades  himself  that  he  worships  Christ.     He  has    i 
cut  away  his  foundations  and  no\v  proceeds  to  substitute 
an  aerial  basis  upon  which  the  old  superstructure  is  to 
remain  as  before.     -Such  a  novel  condition  of  mind  as  this 
can  only  be  a  very  transient  phase." 
i    I  do  not   complaii»  of  this  prejudice  against  novelty, 
although  it  comes  ungraciousjy  from  one  who  is  himself 
verging  on  advanced  and  novel  views.     It  is  good  that 
new  opinions  should  be  suspiciously  scrutinized  and  passed 
•  through  tlie  quarantine  of  prejudice.     And  when  a  man 
feels  (as  I  do)  that'  he  has  at  last  attained  ^.  profound 
spiritual  truth  which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  generally 
accepted  by  educated  Christians  who   are  not  "Raman 
Catholics,  before  the  twentieth  century  is  far  advanced,  he 
can  well  afford  to  be  patient  of  prejudice.     Even  though 
the,  truth  be  not  accepted^now,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  re- 
stated by  others  with  more  skill  and  cogency,  and  perhaps 
at  a  fitter  season,  and  to  gain  acceptance  in  due  time. 
]}ut  when  you  speak  of  my  opinions  as  a  "  transient  phase," 
which  I  am  likely  soon  to  ^fTve  up,  and  when  you  sliew  a 
manifest  suspicion  that  any  modicum  of  orthodoxy  in  me 
must  needs  be  the  result  of  a  clerical  bias,  then  I  hardly 
see  how  to  reply  except  by  giving  you  a  detailed  answer 
to  your  question  about  "the  processes  "  by  which  I  was  led 
to  "  such  a  novel  condition  of  mind."     Yet  how  to  do  this 
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without  being  somewhat  egotistically  autobiographical 
I  do  not  know.  Some  good  may  come  of  egotism  perhaps, 
if  it  leads  you  to  see  that  even  a  clergyman  may  think  for 
himself,  and  work  out  a  religious  problem  without  regard 
to  consequences.  So  on  the  whole  I  think  I'will  risk 
egotism  for  your  sake.  y\  few  paragraphs  of  autobiography, 
may  serve  as  a  summary  of  the  argument  which  I  might 
draw  out  more  fully  in  future  letters.  If  I  aqi  tedious, 
lay  the  blame  on  yourself  and  on  y<3ur  insinuation  that  m)- 
views  must  be  "  a  tr.insient  phase."  A  man  who  is  getting 
on  towards  his  fiftieth  year  ihid  has  retained  a  form— a 
novel  form  if  you  please — of  religious  conviction  for  a  full 
third  of  his  life  may  surely  claim  that  his  views — so  far  at, 
least  as  he  himself  is  concerned — are  not  to  be  called 
"transient."     I'vcpare  then, for  my  A/>fl/oi^/a. 

During  my  childhood  I  was  very  much  left  to  myself  in 
the  matter  *of  religion,  and  may  be  almost  said  to  have 
picked  it  up  in  a  library.  I  was  never  made  to  learn  the 
Greed  by  heart,  nor  the  Catechism,  nor  even  the  Ten 
Commandments;  and  to  this  day  I  can 'recollect  being 
reproached  by  a  class-master  when  I  was  nearly  fourteen 
years  old,  for  not  knowing  which  was  the  Fifth  Command- 
ment. All  that  I  could  plead  in  answer  was,  that  if  he 
would  tell  me  what  it  was  about,  I  could  give  him  the  sub- 
stance of  the  precept.  Having  read  thro.ugh  nearly  the 
whole  of  Adam  ClaVke's  commentary  as  a  boy  of  ten  or 
ieleven,  and  having  subsequently  imbued  myself  with  books 
of  Evangelical  doctriiifc,  |  was  perfectly  "  up,"  or  thought  I 
was,  in  the  Pauline  scheme  of  salvation,  and  felt  a  most 
lively  intei'est— on  Sundays,  and  in  dull  moments  on  week 
days,  and  especially  in  times  of  illness,  of  which  I  had 
plenty — in  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul.  My  religion 
served  largely  to  intensify  my  natural  selfishness.  In  better 
and  healthier  moments,  my  conscience  revolted  against  it  {(fc 
and  at  times  I  felt  that  the  morality  of  Plutarch's  Lives  was 
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better  than  that  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles— as  I  interpreted 
them.  Only  to  one  point  in  the  theology  of  my  youthfiij 
days  can  I  now  look  back  with  pleasure  ;  and  that  is  to 
my  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  Predestinarianism  and 
necessity.  ( in  this  matter  I  argued  as  follows  :  "  If  God 
knows  all  things  beforehand,  God  has  them,  or  may  have 
them,  written  down  in  a  book  ;  and  if  all  things  that  are 
.  going  to  happen  are  already  written  down  in  a  book,  it's  of 
no  use  our  trying  to  alter  them.  So,  if  it's  predestined  that 
1  shall  have  my  dinner  to-day,  I  shall  certainly  have  it,  even 
if  I  donH  come  home  in  time,  or  even  though  I  lock  myself 
up  in  my  bedroom.  l]ut  pnictica'/y,  if  I  don  t  come  home 
in  lime,  I  /enow  I  shall  not  have  my  (iinncr.  Therefore 
it's  no  use  talkinc^  about  these  things  in  this  sort  of  ivay, 
because  it  doesn't  answer ;  and  /  sliall  not  bother  myself 
any  more  about  Predestination,  but  act  as  thoui^h  it  did 
not  exist.'' '  This  argument,  if  it  can  be  called  an  argu- 
ment, I  afterwards  found  shelteringitsclf  under  the  high 
authority  of  Butler's  AnalOs^y  ;  and  I  still  adhere  to  it, 
after  an  experience  of  more  than  five  and  thirty  years. 
To  sohie,  this  "  Short  Way  with  Predestinarians "  may 
seem  highly  illogical  ;  but  it  works. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  little,  if  at  all,  impressed  by 
preaching.  Our  old  Rector  was  a  good  Greek  scholar 
and  a  gentleman  ;  but  he  had  a  difficulty  in  making  his 
thoughts  intelligible  to  any  but  a  refined  minority  among 
the  congregation  ;  and  even  that  select  few  was  made  fewer, 
partly  by  an  awkwardness  of  gesture  which  reminded  one 
of  Dominie  Sampson,  and  partly  by  a  grievous  impedi- 

1  That  children,  even  at  a  much  younger  age  ihan  teiv  do  sometimes 
exerci-ic  their  yiung  minds  to  very  ill  purpose  about  these  suhtle  metaphysical 
(juestions  is  probably  within  the  experience  of  all  who  kn  -w  anything  about 
children,  and  it  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  f^jllowint;  answer  (which  I  have 
on  the  authority  of  an  intimate  friend)  from  a  seven-years- -Id  to  his  mother 
when  blaming  hiiu  for  some  misconduct :  "  Why  did  you  born  me  then?  I 
didn't  want  to  be  horned.  You  should  have  asked  m.;  before  you  horned 
nte."  ^ 
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nient  in  his  speech.  Cniiscquently  I  had  been  permitted, 
and  indeed  encouraged,  never  to  hsten,  nor  even  to  apjjear 
to  hsten,  to  the  weekly  sermon  ;  and  as  soon  as  tlic  Rector 
gave  out  his  text,  1  used  to  take  up  my  Ijiblc  and  read 
steadily  away  till  the  sermon  was  over.  This  sort  of  thing 
went  on  till  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old  ;  when  a  new 
Rector  came  to  preach  his  first  sermon.  ,That  was  a  re- 
niarkabl,e  Sunday  for  nie.  To  my  surprise,  when  he  read 
out  his  text,  and  1,  in  accordance  with  unbroken  precedent, 
reached  out  my  hand  for  the  invariable  Bible,  my  father, 
somewhat  abruptly,  took  it  out  of  my  hand,  bidding  me 
''for  once  shut  up  that  book  and  listen  to  a  sermon."  f 
can  still  remember  the  resentment  I  felt  at  this  infringe- 
ment on  my  theological  and  constitutional  rights,  and  how 
1  stiffened  my  neck  and  hardened  my  heajt  and  deter- 
mined "hearing  to  hear,  but  not  to  understand. "  liut  I 
was  compelled  to  underst.uid.  For  here,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, was  an  entirely  new  religion.  This  man's  Chris- 
tianity was  not  a  "  scheme  of  Salvation  ;"  it  was  a  faith  in 
a  greaf  Lf ader,  human  yet  divine,  who  was  leading  the 
armies  of  God  against  the  armies  of  Evil ;  "  Each  for 
himself  is  the  Devil's  own  watchword  :  but  with  us  it  must 
be  each  for  Christ,  and  each  for  all."  The  scales  fell  from 
my  eyes.  After  all,  then,  Christianity  was  not  less  noble 
than  Plutarch's  lives ;  it  v/as  ijiore  noble.  TJiere  was  to 
be  a  contest ;  yet  not  each  man  contending  for  his  own 
soul,  but  for  good  against  evil.  A  Christian  was  not  a 
mercenary  fighting  for  reward,  nor  a  slave  fighting  for  fear 
of  stripes,  but  a  free  soldier  fighting  out  of  loyalty  to 
Christ  and  to  humanity. 

But  what  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,(5ustifica- 
tion  by  Faith,  and  the  other  Pauline  doctrines  ?  About 
these  our  new  Rector  did  not  say  mucH  that  I  could 
understand.  He  was  a  foremost  pupil  of  Mr.  'Maurice, 
and  in  Mr.  Maurice's  books  (which  now  began  to  be  read 
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freely  in  my  home)  I  began  to  search  for  light  on  these 
questions.     ]!ut  help  I  found  none  or  very  little,  except  in 
one  book.     I\Ir.  Maurice  seemed  to  me,  and"  still  seems, 
a  very  obscure  writer.     Partly  owing  to  a  habit  of  taking 
things  for  granted  and  "thinking  underground,"  partly 
(and  muclyiiiurc)  owing  to  a  confusing  use  of  pronouns  for 
nouns  and  other  mere  mechanical  defects  of  style,  he  re- 
quires very  careful  reading.     Jput  his  book  on  Sacrifice, 
after  I  had  three  times  read  it  through,  gave  me  more 
intellectual  help  than  perhaps  any  other  book  on  Christian 
doctrine  ;  for  here  first  I  learned  to  look  below  the  surface 
of  a  rite  at  its  inner  meaning,  and  also  to  discern  the 
])ossibility  of   illustrating    that  inner    meaning    by   the 
phenomeija  of  daily  life.     It  was  certainly  a  revelation 
to  me  to  know  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  by  a  human 
offerer  was  nothing,  except  so  far  as  it  meant  the  sacrifice  of 
a  human  life,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  life  meant  no  more 
(but  also  no  less)  than  conforming  ont's  life  ta  God's  will, 
doing  (and  not  saying  merely)  "  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be 
done."     If  one  theological  process  could  be  illustrated  in 
this  way,  why  not  another  ?     If  "  sacrifice  "  was  going  on 
before  my  eyes  every  day,  why  might  there  not  be  also 
justification    by   faith,    imputation  of  righteousness,   re- 
mission of  sins,  yes,  even  atonement  itself.?     Thiis  there 
was  sown  in  my  mind  the  seed  of  the  notion  that  all 
the  Pauline  doctrines  might  be  natural,  and  that  Redemp- 
tion through  Christ  was  only  a  colossal  form  of  that  kind 
of  redemption  which  was  going  on  around  me,  Redemption 
through  Nature.     This  thought  was  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  study  of  7;i  Mcinoriam,  which  was  given  to  me  by  a 
college  friend  about  the  time  when  I  lost  a  brother  and  a 
sister,  both  dying  within  a  few  weeks  of  one  another.     I 
read  the  poem  again  and  again,  and  committcdmiuch  of  it 
to  memory  ;  and  it  exerted  an  "epoch-making"  influence 
on  mV  life.     However,  for  a' long  time  this  notion  of  the 
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naturalness  of  Redemption  existed  for  me  merely  in  the 

germ. 

Meantime,  as  to  the  miracles  I  had  no  doulits  at  all,  or 
only  such  transient  douljls  as  were  siiijgcstcd  by  pictures 
of  Holy  Families  and  otlicr  sacred  subjects,  which  ex- 
hibited Christ  as   essentially   non-human,   with   a    halo 
around  his  head,  or  as  an  infant  withuhrec  outstretched^ 
'  fingers  blessing  his  kneeling  mirtlier.     As  a  youth,  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  (iod  coukl  not  become  man  save  by  a 
miracle,   and   therefore   that    the   C.od-man   must   work 
miracles.     Further,  I  assumed  that  Moses  and  some  of 
the  prophets  had  worked  miracles,  and  if  so,  how  could  it 
be  that  the  Servants  should  work  miracles  and  the  Son 
should   not?     As  I   grew  tow^irds  manhood,  such  rising 
qualms  of  dflubt  as  I  felt  on  this  point  were  stilled  by  the 
suggestion  (which  1  found  in  Trench's  book  on  miracles) 
that  the  miracles  of  Christ  must  be  in  accordance  with 
some  latent  law  of  spiritual  nature.     It  was  a  little  strange 
certainly  that  these  latent  laws  sht)irkl  be  utilised  only  for 
the  children  of  Abraham,  and  it  was  inconvenient  that 
the  miracles  of  Moses  should  be,  materially  speaking,  so 
stiipendously  superior  to  those  of  Christ ;  but  I  took  re- 
fuge in  the  greatei" beauty  and  emblematic  meaning  of  the 
latter.     Even  at  the  time  when  I' signed  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  I  had  no  suspicion  that  the  miracles  were  not 
historical.     Partly,  I  had  never  critically  and  systematic- 
ally studied  the  Gospels  as  one  studies  Thucydidcs  or 
yEschyhis  ;  partly  the  miracles  had  alwa\'s  been  kept  in 
the  background  by   my   Rector  and   the  books  of  the 
Broad  Church  School,  and  I  had  been  accustomed  to  rest 
my  faith  on  Christ>Himselfand  not  on  the  miracles  ;  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that,  f(3r  so^SfiiS after  1  was,ordained, 
I  was  quite  content  to  acceptaJl  "themjgjelu.-Ul^Utl.'^  "■ 
'and  New  Testaments,  and  |o  b^l^^tA'WilthO: 
planation  suggested  by  "  latefit  1«^^  iii<^ir 
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]5ut  now  that  1  was  ordained,  I  set  to  work  in  earnest  (tlie 
stress  of  woriv-ii^g  for  a  degree  and  the  need  of  earning  onfc's 
living  had  left  no  time  for  it  before)  at  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  course  I  had  "got  it  up"  before,  often 
enough,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  examinations  ;  but  now 
]  began  to  study  it  for  its  own  salcc  and  at  leisure.  While 
reading  for  the  Theological  Tripos  I  had  been  struck  by 
the  inadequacy  of  many  of  the  theological  books  that  I 
had  had  to  "get  up.'"  Especially  on  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels—looking at  them  critically,  as  I  had  been  accustomed 
10  look  at  Greek  and  Latin  books— 1  was  amazed  to  find 
that  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  by  English  scholars 
to  compare  the  different  styles  and  analyse  the  narratives 
into  t-lieir  component  parts.  Vox  such  a  task  1  had  myself 
received  some  little  preparation.  I  had  picked  up  my 
classics  witHout  very  much  assistance  -from  the  ordinary 
means,  mainly  by  voluntarily  committing  to  memory  whole 
b*oks  or  long  continuoiis  passages  of  the  best  authors, 
'and  so  imbuing  myself  with  them  as  to  "get  into  the" 
swing  of  tl»c  author."  I  had  early  begun  to  tabulate  these 
difference^  of  style  ;  and  in  my  final  and  n#3st  .important 
University  examination  I  remember  sending  up  more  than 
one  piece  of  composition  rendered  in  two  styles.  Though 
I  was  never  a  first-rate,  composer,  owing  to  my  want  of 
practice  at  school,  this  method  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
me  to  the  front  in  **  my  year ; "  and  I  now  desired  to 
apply  my  classical  studies  to  the  criticism  of  the  first 
three  Gospels.  It  seemed  to  me  a  monstrous  thing 
that  we  should  have  three  accounts  of  the  same  life,  ■ 
accounts  closely  agreeing  in  certain  parts,  but  widely 
varying  in  others,  and  yet  that,  with  all  the  aids  of  modern 
criticism,  we  should  not  be  able  to  determine  which  ac- 
counts, or  which  parts  of  the  three  accounts,  were  the 
earliest.  At  the  same  time  I  began  to  apply  the  same 
method,  though  without  the  same  attempt  at  exactness, 
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to  the  study  of  the  text  of 'Shakespeare  ;  in  which  I  per- 
ceived some  diiTcrciKeS  of  gtylc  tliat  implied  difference 
of  date,  and  some  that  appeared  to  imply  difference  of 
authorship.  „ 

About  this  time  people  bc*an  to  talk  in  popular  circles 
concerning   Evolution,   and  alarm    began   to   be  felt  in 
some     quarters    at    the    difficulty    of    harmonizing    its 
theories  with  theology.    With  these  fears  1  never  could 
in  the  least  degree  .sympathize.     I   welcomed  Evolution 
as   a   luminous  coixmientary   on  the   divine   scheme   of 
the  Redemption  of  mankind.    .That  most  stimulatincu  of 
books,  the  Advancement  0/  Lcariiiiii^,  had  taught  me  wbc 
prepared  to  find  that  in  very  many  cases  "  while  Nature  or 
man  intendeth  one  thing,  God  worketh  another  ;  "  and  it 
was  a  joy  to  me  to  find  n<!w  light  thrown  by  Evolution  on 
the  unfathomable  problems  of  waste,  death,  and  confijct. 
Death   and  conflict   could   never  be   thus  explained— I 
knew  that — but  one  was  enabled  to  wait  more  patiently 
for  that  explanation  which  will  never  come  to  us  till  we 
are  behind   the  veil,  when   one  found  th^   death   and 
conflict  had  at  least  been  subordinated  ,to  progress  and 
■jiievelopment.     So  I  thought ;   and  so   I   said»  from  the 
pulpit  -of  one  of  the    Universities    in    times  when  the 
clergy  had  not  yet  learned  to  call   Darwin  "  a  man  of 
God."     My  doctrine  was  thought  "advanced"  in  those 
days  ;  but  time  has  gone  on  and  left  me,  in  some  respects, 
behind  it.     I  should  never  have  thought,  and  should  not 
think  now,  of  calling  Darwin  "  a  man  of  God,"  eAept  so 
far  as  all  patieijt  seekers  after  truth  are  men  of  God  ; 
but  I  still  aflhere  to  the  bdief  that  Evolution  has  made  it 
more  easy  to  believe  ij^  a  rational,  that  is  to  say  a  non- 
miraculous,  though  supernatural,  Christianity. 

In  this  direction,  then,  my  thoughts  went  forwal-d  and, 
so  far,  found  no  stumbliijg-block.  Guided  by  the  poets 
and  analytic  novelists,  I  was  also  learning  to  find  in  the 
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study  of  tlic  pliejiomcna  of  rUiily  life  fresh  illustrations 
of  the  Pauline  theology,  coniirmiijg  and  developing  my 
notion  (now  of  some  years'  standing)  that  the  Redemp- 
tion of  mankind  was  naturat/'nothing  more  than  a  colossal 
representation  of  the  spiritual  phenomena  that  may  be 
seen  in.ordin:;ry  men  and  women  every  day  of  our  lives; 
just  as  the  liglitning-nash  is  no  more  than  (upon  a 
large  scale)  the  crackling  of  the  hair  beneath  the  comb. 
Good  men  and  women,  1  perceived,  are  daily  redeeming 
the  bad,  bearing  "their  sins,  imputing  righteousifess  to 
them,  giving  up  their  lives  for  them,  and  imbuing  them 
with  a  good  spirit.  Phis  thought,  as  it  gained  force,  was 
a  great  help  towards  a  rational  Christianity. 

liut  now  my  feet  began  to  be  entangled  in  snares  and 
pitfalls.     I  had  begun  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
believing  that  il»would  bring  forth  some  new  truth,  and 
assuming' that «//  truth  must  tend  to  the  glory  of  God  and  ■ 
of  Christ.     "  Christ,"  I  said,  "  is  the  living  Truth,  so  that 
1  have  but,  as  Plato  says,  to  '  follow  the  Argument,'  and 
that  must  lead  me  to  the  truth,  and  therefore'  to  Plhii."- 
P)Ut  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  result.     After  some  years  •- 
of  work  I  found  myself  gradually  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  miraculous  element  in  the  Gospels  was  not  his- 
torical.    A  mere  glance  at  the  Old  Testament  shewed 
that,  if  there  was  not  evidence  enough  for  tite  miracles 
in  the  New  Testament,   much   less   wa^^iere   for    the 
miracles  in  the  Old. 

Before  me  rose  up  day  by  day  fresh  facts  and  infer- 
ences, not  only  demonstrating  the  insufficiency  of  the 
usual  evidence  to  prove  that  the  miracles  were  true,  but 
also  indicating'  a  very  strong  probability  that  ,they  were 
false.  Often,  as 'I  studied  the  accounts  of  a  miracle,  I 
could  sec  it  as  it  were  in  the  act  of  growing  up,  watch  its 
first  entrance  into  the  Gospel  narrative,  note  its  modest 
beginning,  its  subsequent  development :  and  then  I  was 
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foicgd  to  Rive  it  up.  Worst  of  all,  that  miracle  of 
miracles  \vhicli  was  most  precious  to  mc,thc  Resurrection 
of  Christ,  bci^an  to  appear-to  he  supported  by  tlie  feeblest 
evidence  of  all.  I  had  not  at  that  time  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish'between  the  Kcsurrcclion  of  Christ's  material 
body  and  the  Resurrection.of  I  ys  Spirit  or  spiritual  body. 
Christ's  Resimcction  seemed  to  me  therefore  in  those 
days  t6  be  cither  a  Resurrection  'of  the  material  and 
tangible  body  .or  no  Resurrection  at  all.  Now  for  the 
Resurrection  of  the  material  body  1  began  to  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  I  could  fin(J  no  basis  of  satisfying 
testimony.  >had  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  Mead  of  some 
College  of  Oxford  in  old  days,  how  he  fell  asleep  after 
dinner  in  the  Combination  Room,  while  the  Fellows  over, 
their  wine  were  discussing  theology,  and  ])resently  made 
them  all  start  by  exclaiming  as  he  awoke,  "  After  all  there, 
is  no  evidence  for  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  I-"  I  realized 
that  now,  not  with  a  start,  but  gradually,  and  with  a 
growing  feeling  of  d<(pp  and  wearing  anxiety.  If  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  fell,  what  was  to  become  of  my 
faith  in  Christ  ?  ■ 

Amid  this  impending  ruin  of  my  old  belief  I  saw  one 
tower  standing  firm.  It  was  clear  that  sohicthing  'had 
happened  after  the  death  of  Christ  to  make  new  men  of 
His  disciples.  It  was  clear  also  that  St.  Paul  had  seen 
something  that  had  induced  him  to  believe  tfiat  Christ 
had  risen  from  the  dead.  That  which  had  convinced  St. 
Paul)  ai^ncmy,  .might  very  well  convince  the  Apostles, 
the  de^Bted  followers  of  f  hrist;  What  was  this  some- 
thing? It  seemed  to  me  that  I  ought  to  try  to  find  out. 
Meantime,  I  determined  to  adopt-  the  advice  I  gave  you 
in  my  last  letter— to  stand  upon  the  old  ways  and  look 
around  me  and  consider  my  path  before  taking  another 
step.  Circumstances  had  placed  me  in  such  a  *p<«ition 
that  I  was  not  called  on  to  decide  whether  a  clerg^iian 
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could  cntcrtrtin  such  views  as  wcic  looinin;^  on  mc,  and 
remain  a . clcif^'ynian.  '  I  was  not  cniijnycd  in  any  work 
dircclij'  or  in(lirc('1'ly  rc(|uiriiT,t;  clerical  (|uali(ications  pand 
as  far  as  my  alfeclions  and  sentiments  were  concerned, 
I  went  lieartily  with  the  .services  of  the  Church  of  • 
England.  "  * 

So  I  resolved  t<i  put  aside  all  theology  f(u-  two  or  three 
years  anrl  to  devote  myself,  durini,' that  time,  to  literary 
work  of  another  kind.  Meantime,  I  would  retain,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  old  religious  ways  of  thought,  and,  at  all 
events,  flie  old  habits.  None  the  Icss^I  would  not  give 
up  the  intention  of  investigating  the  wliole  truth  about 
the  Resurrection.  That  th6rc  was  some  nucleus  of  truth 
I  felt  c|uitc  certain  ;  and  even  if  that  truth  had  been  em- 
bedded in  stfme  admixture  of  illusion,  wliat  then  ?  Were 
there  no  illusions  in  the  history  of  science?  Were  there 
no  illusions  in  the  history  of  God's  Revelation  of  Himself 
through  tlic  Old  and" New  Testaments  ?  Might  i^not  be 
Ciod's.method  of  Revelation  that  men  should  pass  through 
error^fo  the  truth  t  This  line  of  thought  secmed.promising, 
but  •!  would  not  at  once  follow  it.  I  >would  wait  three 
years  and  then  work  out  the  question  of  the  influence  of 
ilh)sit)n  on  religious  truth. 

An  old  college  accpiaintance,  an  agnostic,  whom  I  met 
rfljout  thJB  time,  was  not  a  little  startled  when  I  told  him 
my  thoughts.  He  frankly  informed  mc  that,  though  I, 
was  "placed  in  a  painful  position,"  I  was  "  bound  to  speak 
oul."  I  iilso  thought  thai,  I  was  "bound  to  speak  out  ;" 
but  I  did  hot  feel  bound  to  obtrude  immature  views  upon 
the  world,  with  the  result  perhaps  of  afterwards  altering 
or  recanting  them.  So  I  took  tifne,  plenty  of  time  ;^  I 
looked  about  mc,  on  life  as  well  as  on  books  ;  I  formed  a 
habit  of  testing  assumptions  and  asking  the  meaning  of 
common  words,  especially  such  words  as  knowledge; 
faith,  certainty,  belief,  proof,  and  the  like.     Believing  that 
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thcoloj^y  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  llicology,  I 
began  to  test  theoloj^ncal  as  well  as  other  propositions  by 
the  qiicsiion  "  How  do  "they  wor/' /"'  Meantime  I  tried 
my  utmost  to  An  the  duties  of  my  daily  Ufe  without  dis- 
traction and  witli  tiic  same  energy  as  before,  hopiiTg  that 
life  itself,  and  the  needs  of  lifc,  woidd  throw  s  ime  light 
upon  the  question,  "  What  Xnovvledge  about  God  is 
necessary  for  men  who  are  to  doShcir  duty  ?  And  how  ' 
can  that  knywlcdge  be  obtained  ? "  ^» 

ByJliesc  means  I  was  led  to  see  that  a„great  part  of 
what  we  call  knowledge  docs  not  come  to  us,  as  wc  fdsely 
suppose  it  does,  through  mere  logic  or  Reason,  nor  through 
unaided  cxpcricnc(|  but  through  the  emotions  and  the 
Imagination,  tested  by  Reason  and  experience.  Even  in* 
the  world  of  science,  1  found  that  the  so-called  "liws  and 
properties  of  matter,"  nay,  the  very  existence  ofVnattcr, 
wqre  nothing  more  than  suggestions  of  the  screnfiftc 
Imagination  aided  by  experience.  A  great  par(A)f  the 
environment  and  development  of  mankind  appeared  te  ^ 
have  been  directed  towards  the  building  up  of  the'imagirfti- 
tivc  faculty,  without  which,  it  seemed  that  religion,  as  well 
a-s  poci[^',  would  have  been  non-existent.  So  by  degrees, 
it  occurred  to  me  th.it  perhaps  I  had  been  on  the  wrong 
track  in  my  search  after  religious  truth.  I  had  been 
craving  a  purely  historical  and  logical  proof  of  Christ's 
divinity,  and  had  felt  miserable  that  I  could  not  obtain  it. 
But. now  I  perceived  that  I  was  not  intended  to  obtain  it. 
Not  thus  was  Christ  to  be  embraced^  There  must  indeed 
be  a'basis  of  fact :  but  after  all  it. was  to  that  imaginative 
faculty  which  we  call  "  faith,"  that  I  must  look,  at  least  in  ' 
part,  for  the  right  interpretatioiT  of  fact.  That  Christ 
could  be  apprehended  only  by  faith  was  a  Pauline 
common-place  ;  but  that  Christ's  Resurrection  could  be 
grasped  only  by  faitH,  and  not  by  the  acceptance  of 
evidence,  w<tb,Tb  me,  a  new  proposition.     But  I  gradually 
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perceived  that  it  was  Hue.  1  wv.-j,\\\.  be  doubtful  whethei 
I'honias  touched  t^ic  side  of  the  risqn  Saviour,  yet  sure 
that  Christ  had  risen  from  the  dead  in  the  Spirit,  and 
had  manifested  Minisclf  after  death  to  His"  (Hsciples. 
My  standard  of  certainty,  Iseing  thus  shifted,  many  things 
of  which  I  had  formerly  fek  certain  became  uncertain  : 
but.  In-  way  oi"  compensation,  other  things— and  these 
the  niTist  necessary  and  vital— became  more  certain 
than  ever.  1  felt  less  inclined  to  dogmatize  about,  the 
existence  of  matter  ;  but  my  soul  was  imbued  with  a 
fuller  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  God ;  and  deeper 
still  became  the  feeling  that,  so  far  as  things  are  knowr 
to  me,  there  is  nothing  in  heaven  or  eaith  more  divine 

^ftew  Christ. 

Thus  at  la^t'light  dawned  upon  my  darkness  ;  and  wher. 
the  sun  rose  once  more  upon  me,  it  was  the  same  sun  as 
beforiKonl*  liiofc  clearly  seen  above  the  mists  of  illusion 
which  mtor  before  oJiscured  it.  The  old  beliefs  of  my 
youth  ana  childhood  remained  or  came  back  to  me,  ex- 
hibiting Jesus  of  Nazareth  as 'the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 
the  Eternal  Word  triumphant  over  death,  seated  at  tlir 
right  hand  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  the  source  of  life  ancT 
ligh't  to  all  mankind.  *  Like  Christian  in  Pili^riiii's  Pra-) 
ffrcss,  I  found  m)self  suddenly  freed  from  a  great  burden 
^a  burden  of  doubts,  and  provisos,  and  conditions  which, 
m  old  days,  had  seemed  to  focEiCLffijff:^^- Accepting 
Jesus  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  mankindimless  I  could 
strain  my  conscience  to  acce[>t  as  true  a  number  of  stories 
mapy  of  which  I  almost  certainly  knew  to  be  false.  In 
order  to  believe  in  Christ,  it  was  now  no  longer  needful 

"  to  believe  ii\  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  Nature  :  op  the    ■ 
contrary,  all  Nature  seemed  to  cdftibine  to  prepare  the 
way  to" conform  humanity  to  that  image  of  God  which 
was  set  forth  in  the   Incarnation.      I  did  not,  a^som&N 
Christians  do,  ignore  the  existence  of  Satan  (and  almost   ' 

■:  •  l^y 
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of  sin)  which  Christ  Himself  most  clearly  recognrzed  ; 
but  1  sccmQcl  to  sec  that  c\il  was  being  gradually  sub- 
ordinated to  good,  and  falsehood  mkde  the  stepping-stone 
to  truth. 

Through  evil  to  good  ;  through  sin  to  a  righteousness 
higher  th.-yv  could  have  been  attained  save  through  sin  ; 
through  falsehood  to  the  truth  ;  through  superstition  to 
religion  -lilts  seemed  to  me  the  divine  evolution  discern- 
ible in  the  light  that  was  shed  from  the  cross  of  Christ. 
No  longer  now  did  it  seem  impossible  or  absurd  that  the 
Gospel  of  the  Truth  might  have  been  -temporarily 
obscured  by  illusions  or"  superstitions  even  in 'the  earjiest 
times.  ,•% 

I  think  it  must  be  now  some  ten  years  sincie,  I  settled 
down  to  the  belief  that  the  history  of  Christianity  h,\d 
been  th6'  history  of  profound  religious  truth,  contained 
in,  and  preserved  by,  illusions ;  an  ascent  of  worship 
through  illusion  to  the  truth.  .  A  belief  that  has  been 
fifteen  years  in  making,  and  for  ten  years  more  has  been 
reviewed,  criticized,  and  finally  retained  as  being  histori- 
cally true  and  spiritually  healthful',  you  must  not  call,  I 
thinli  "a  transient  phase."  lUit  I  forgive' you  the 
expression.  A  dozen  pages  of  autobiography  are  a 
sufficient  jjenalty  for  three  offending  words. 
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My  dear , 

You  ask  me  to  explain,  in  detail,  what  I  mean  by 
asserting  that  the  Imagination  is  the  basis  of  knowledge. 
■"  Apparently,"  you  say,  "  our  kno.wlcdKe  of  the  world  ex- 
ternal to  ourselves  seems  to  you  to  spring,  not  from  the 
sensations  as  interpreted  by  the  Reason,  but  (at  all  events 
to  a  large  extent)  from  the  sensations  as  interpreted  by  the 
Imagination.  If  you  mean  this,  I  wish  you  would  show 
how  the  Imagination  thus  builds  up  our  knowledge  of 
the  world.     But  I  think  I  must  have  misunderstood  you." 

You  have  not  misunderstood  me-  I  would  go  even 
further  than  the  liinits  of  your  statement:  for  1  believe 
that  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  Imagination  for  our 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  external  world,  but  also  of 
ourselves.  However,  suppose  we  first  take  a  simple 
instance  of  the  knowledge  of  external  things  :  "  This 
inkstand  i^  hard.  How  did  I  come  to  Wnow  that  it  was 
hard  ?  How  do  I  know  that  it  is  hard  now.'" 
-  Let  us  begin  from  the  beginning  I  nm  an  infant 
scrambling  on  the  floor  where  the  said  inl;  stand  is  casually 
lying.  Having  a  congenital  iiilpulse  (commonly  called 
"instinct")  to  touch  and  suck  anything  that  comes  in  my 
way,  and  especially  anything  bright,  I  greedily  and  rapidly 
approximate  my  lips  to  the  corner  of  this  polished  object. 
I  recoil  with  a  sharp  4hock  of  pain.  The  pain  abates. 
The  instinctive  recoil  from  the  ink^timd  has  (eft  in  me  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  the  pain-causing  object  :  but  my 
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touching  and  suckinjr  instinct  again  revives,  ahd  as  soon 
as  it  prevails  over  tlie  recoiling  instinct,  1  am  impelled 
aga'iq  towards  the  inkstand,  not  so  rapidly  as  before,  bnl 
still  too/apidly.  1  rccnll  again,  with  pain  lessened  but 
still  acute.  I  am  acipiiring  "  knowledge  :  "  1  *'  know," 
though  1  cannot  put  it  into  words,  that  1  have  twioc  found 
the  inkstand  not-to-bc-rapidly-approachedvinder-penalty- 
of-a-ccrtain-kind-of-pain,  in  other  words,  "  hard,"  liut  I 
try  again  ;  1  try  four,  five,  six  times  :  1  find  that  wher^  1 
',  approach  witli  less  velocity  my  paift  isless,  and  when  with 
sufjfii;iently«dimini^hcd  velocity,  there  is  no  pain  at  all ;  1 
touch  and  suck'  in  peace  :  but  when  I  forget  my  experience 
and  suppose  that  the  ink-,tiind — even  though  I  da-;h  wildly 
a#  it  after  my  old  fashion — will  "behave  differently  this 
^me,"  1  find  that  I  am  mistaken  :.  the  inkstand  will  not 
"behave  differently;'',  it  always  behaves-  in  the  same 
way.  By  this  time  then  I  knowi  something  very  important 
indeed. 

But  pause  now,  my  frjend,  and  ask  yourself  how  much 
this  infant  has  a  right  to  say  he  "  knows  ''  so  far  as  the 
^^yidenoe  of  the  senses  guides  him.  AJfl  thiit  the  senses 
*^^llve  told  him  is  tliat  on  five,  six,  seven,  say  even  seventy,, 
occasions,  he  found  the  inkstand  hard.  But  is  this  all 
,  that  he  "jcnows  "  .'  You  know  perfectly  well  thai  he  kpows 
infinitely  more  :  he  has  made  a  leap  from  the  past  into 
the  future  and  knows  thatthe  inkstand  w//^be  found  hard 
whenever  he  touches  it.  When  he  grows  up,  and  attains 
the  power  of  Speech  he  will  generally  express  his  know- 
ledge in  the  Present  Tense  :  "  I  must  not  strike  the  ink- 
stand with  my  mouth  for  it  is  hard  :  "  but  irj.  reality  this 
"  is"  implies  "  will  be  ;"  "1  mus|  not  strike  the  inkstand 
with  my  mouth  for  I  shall  find  it  hard."  Now  what  is  it " 
that  has  produced  in  him  this  conviction  which  no  philo- 
sopher can  justify  by  mere  logic,  but  which  every  baby 
acts  on.?    It  seems  to  have  arisen  thus.     The  baby  has 
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recciv«^»  rapid  sucoession  two  sensations,  first,  that  of  a 
violent  ajsprosimatiem  to  the  inkstand,  secondly,  a  sudden 
shock  gfi^ain.  /Having  received"  this  pair  of  sensations 
very  frequei^ly,  he  cannot  help  assotiating  them  together 
in  his  thoiiglTts  ;  so  that  now  tKe  though?  of  a  violent 
approximation  to  the  inkstand  ncCessaiyly  suggests  to  him 
the  thought'that  it  is  not-to-be-approaWied-violfntly,  or 
"  hafd."  He  began  by  learning  to  e!tpe)5t  that  perhaps,  or 
probably,  the  fir^t  sensation*  would  be  followed  by  the 
second  ;  but  having  found,  after  constant  experiments, 
that  the  second  sensation,  so  far  as  his  experience  goes, 
always  follows  the  first,  he  gradually  passes  from  belief 
into  certainty,  or  knowledge,  that  the  second  always 
wifl,  or  must,  follow  the  first.  '  ^ 

A  similar  transition  is  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the 
infant's  mind— I  mean  the  transition  from  belief  to  certainty 
—in  regard  to  thousands  of  other  propositions  besides  the 
one  we  have  selected,  "  this  inkstand  is  hard."  Every 
single  case  of  such  transition  facilitates  the  transition  in 
other  cases,  by  making  the  child  feel  that,  if  he  is  to  get 
on  in  the  world  and  make  his  wdy  through  it  without  m- 

^curring  the  constant  pains  and  penalties  of  Nature,  he 
•must  not  disregard  these  juxtapositions,  or  pairs  of  sen- 
sations, (which,  wlien  he  grows  older,  he  will,  if  ever  he 
becomes  an  educated  man,  call  "  cause  "  tind  "  effect"), 
but  must  take  them  to  heart  and  remember  them  ;  when 

'  the  first  of  a  familiar  pair  comes,  he  must  be  prepared  to 
find  ithe  second  immediately  following.  Not  unfrequently 
the  child's  limfted  experience  associate^together  in  his 
mind  sensations  that  Nature  has  not  a,I^Bated  ;  as,  for 
exagiple,  when  he  infers  that  a  clock  must  tick  becaiise 
he  has  never \et  in  his^life  seen  a  clock  that  has  stopped. 
In  this  and  .other  cases  the  child  has  afterwards  to  dis- 
sociate what  lie  had  too  hastily  joined  together,  and  to 
correct  his  cqnclusions  by  'wider  experience.     But,  on  fhe 
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whole,  the  transitron  from  belief  to  certainty,  in  any  one 
case,  is  facilitated  by  the  great  majority  of  similar  cases 
in,  which  the  same'transition  is  i^oing  on  with  results  that 
are  confirmed  by  his  own  experience  and  by  that  of  his 
clclers.  What  helps  the  transition,  in  each  case,  is  its 
general  success ;  it  works ;  it  lielps  the  child  to  move 
more  and  more  confidently  in  the  world  without  subjecting 
himself  to  the  punhshmcnts  which  Nature  has  attached  to 
ignor:g|^c. 

Now  therefore,  reviewing  the  stages  of  the  progress 
upwards,  we  sec  that  the  lu^'ledge  of  which  we  are 
spcakin'g  is  based  upon  an^fcerent  and  fundamental 
beltcf  of  wliiich  we  can  give  no  logical  justification  what- 
ever. Why  should  an  inkstand  always  be  hard  ?  The 
child  can  allege  no  reason  for  this  except  th.-^t,  having 
found  the  inkstand  to  be  hard  in' a  great  number  of  past 
instances,  Jie  is  compelled  to  believe'^hat  it  will  be  alw'aya 
hard,  with  such  a  force  of  conviction  that  he  cannot  but 
feel  and  say  he  "knows"  it.  'But  of  course  there  is  n.) 
logical  justification  for  this  assertion.  He  might  argue 
for  some  months  or  even  yeirs,  in  precisely  the  same  way 
about  a  clock,  and  say  that  "  a  clock  always  ticks,"'  because 
he  has  seen  the  clock  tick  times  innumerable  and  never 
known  it  not  to  tick.  Why  should  not  a  larger  experience 
conftte  his  so-called  knowledge  in  the  case  of  the  ink- 
stand as  in  the  case  of  the  clock  ?  As  the  clock  collapses, 
why  should  not  the  nature  of  the  inkstand  collapse — be, 
come  unwound,  so  to  speak,  or  altogether  transmuted  I 
Thers  is  no  possible  answer  to  this  question  for  the 
child,  at  present,  except  the  following :—"  It  never  has 
done  so,  and  therefore  I- believe  tliat  it  nevfr  will.  I 
believe  in  the  uniformity  of  Nature.  The  sequences  of 
observed  cauSe  and.  effect  are  Nalure's  promises,  and  if 
she  docs  not  keep  them,  life  will  break  down.  I  am  com- 
■  pelled  to  believe,, and  to  act  on  the  belief,  that  life  will 
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not  break  down.     I   believe  that  this  inkstand  is  hard, 
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,1  conclude  tlicreforc  that  all  knowledge  of  the  kind  wc 
are  now  describing  is  based  on  beUef  (viz.  the  l)elief  that 
what  hakbeen  will  be)  tested  by  experience.  I  think"  it 
must  alsiKlje  admitted  that  Imagination  contributed  to  the 
result  :  iiM^hc  child  not  only  remembers  his  two  past 
consecutive  sensations  but  gradually  imai^cs  in  his  mind  a 
kind  of  bond  b^||een-  them,  which  memory  pure  and 
simple  could  not  have  contributed.  Memory  reproduces 
"Inkstand  and  then  hardness;"  Imagifiation  paints,  or 
begins  to  paint,  a  new  idea,  "  Inkstand  and  tlmcforc  hard- 
ness." Again,  Memory  reproduces  viigucly  numerous  in- 
stances, "  The  inkstand  was  hard  (ten,  (jlcven,  twenty, 
many  times;"  then  comes  Imagination -and  at  a  leap 
sets  before  the  mind  an  entirely  ncwl  notion,  and  invents 
for  it  the  word  "  always."  ' 

Concerning  other  and  more  complex  kinds  of  Ijnowlcdge 
what  need  is  there  to  say  a  word .''  For  if  such  simple 
'propositions  as  "  a  stone  is  hand,"  are  shown  to  depend 
upon  Imagination  for  suggesting,  and  Faith  for  retaining, 
a^convictioir  of  the  uniformity  of  Nature,  much  more  must 
these  influences  be  presupposed  if  the  child  is'to  attain 
knowledge  about  matters  avowedly  future,  e.g.  "  the  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow."  •■  Irv  reality  all  knowledge  of  any 
practical  value  has  to  do  with  a  future,  immediate  or 
remote  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  exaggerat- 
ing in  saying  tha*  for  all  knowledge  about  things  outside 
us  we  depend  largely  upon  Imagination  and  Faith. 

But  I  pass  now  to  consider  a  child's  knowledge  about 
himself.  Take  for  example. such  a  proposition  as  this, 
"  I  like  sugar."  Is  Faith  or  Imagination  required  to  enable 
a  child  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  this  proposition 
about  himself?  I  think  so.  The  very  uje  of  the  word\ 
"  I,"  if  used  intelligently,  appears  to' need  some  iniagin- 
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ative  effoVt.  Of  course  I  do  not  deny  that  this  subtle 
ifictaphysical  idea  may  have  been  suggested  to  us  origin- 
ally by  our  faculty  of  touch,  and  especially  the  faculty 
of  self-pinching  or^sclf-touching.     I   dare  say  yau   have 

'read  how  men  have  sometimes  caught  hold'of  t^H:  own 
benumbed  hand  b\-  night,  a'nd  awakened  a  Uousehold 
by  shouting  that  they  had  caugfit  a  robber:  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that,  if  you  never  had  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing your  own  hand  from  anybod)'  else's  hand  by 
the  sense  of  touch,  you  mis|ht  have  gone  through  life  with 
no  sense,  or  with  a  very  tardily  acquired  sense,  of  your 
own  identity  ?  If  the  monkey  who  boiled  his  own  tail  in 
the  caldron  Uacf  felt  no  pain,  might  he  not  have  been 
excused  for  doubting  sometimes  vvhether  the  tail  be- 
longed to  him  ':  And  if  liis  he^d  were  equally  painless  or 
joyless  when  he  thumped'it  or  scratched  it,  ought  he  to  be 
condemned  for  disowning  his 'own  head?  And  if  a 
monkey,  or  even  a  child,  could  not  lay  claim  to  its  own 
head,  it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  he  could  ever  claim 
such  a,  separation  from  the  outside  world  aswould  necessi- 
tate his  using  the  word  "  1."  But,  as  it  is,  having  this 
self-pinching  faculty,  the  child  soon  firtds  that  to  pinch  a 

•  bailor  a  bjaddc'r,  or  a  sister,  is  an  entirely  different  thing 
from  pinching  himself :  and  this  self-touching  faculty  con- 
firms the  evidence  suggested  by  the  bumps  and  thumps 
of  the  external  world  ;  all  of  which  lead  him  to  the  belief 
that  he  has  a  bodily  frame  of  his  own,  liable  to  pain  and 
to  pleasure,  and  largely  dtoendent  for  pain  and  pleasure 
on  his  own  motions,  whili  motions  he  dimly  perceives 
dependent  upon  Soinething  that  appears  to  be  inside 
himself. 

But  neith;  r  this  nor'  any  other  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  sensations  prepare  the  way  for  the 
construction  of  the  idea  of  the  "  I,"  ought  to  prevent  us 
from  recognizing. that  the  idea  itself  is  the  work  of  the 
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Imagination,  ;#d  not  of  the  unaided  scnsatioils,  nor  of  the 
unaided  reason.     Self- pinching  and  contact  with  the  rough 
external  world  might  cimvince  the  child  that  he  was  differ- 
ent from  his  cn\'ironment.at  the  time  when  he  made  his 
last  experiments  and  underwent  his  last  experiences  ;  but 
they  could  not  convince  him  that  he  is  differeii}  «ow,  or 
that  he  w/// /^6' -different  in  the  next  instant;  and  for  this 
conviction  he  depends  upon  faith.    Again,  the  imagination 
of  the  "  I  "  seems  closely  bound  up  with  two  other  nearly 
simultaneous    imaginations,  those  of  Force  and  Cause. 
First  he  feels  a  desire  to  touch  the  inkstand,  then  he  feels 
himself  moving  towards  the  inkstand,  then  he  feels  the       , 
inksUmd  touched.     These   sequences  of  desire,  action, 
result,  he  can  repeat  as  often  as  he  likes.     By  their  fre- 
quency  therefore,   as   well    as  by  their  vividness,  they 
impress  him  more  powerfully  than  sequences  of  pheno- 
mena not  dependent  on  himself;   and  it  is  from  these 
probably  that  he  first  imagines  the  idea  of  "  must,"  or 
'"  necessity,"  or  "  cause  and  effect."    If  he  feels  a  desire  to 
move  a  limb,  ^le  motion  of  the  limb  immediately  follows  ; 
it  always  obeys  him;  it   mi/st  obey  him.    "He  pushes' a 
brick  ;  what  caused  the  brick  .to  fall?     He  feels  that  it 
,was  his  own 'force  that  caused  it  ?he  no  longer  looks  upon 
the  push  and  the  fall  as  if  the  former  merely  preceded 
the  latter  ;  he  imagines  a  connection  of  necessity  between 
thepushand  the  fall,  the  cause  and  the  effect,  and  gradu- 
ally comes  to  imagine  himself  as  the  causer  of  the  cause. 
But  all   these   imaginations  are  mere  imaginations,  not 
proofs.     To  gather  togethei*  all  the  sensations  of  which 
he  retains  the  memory,  the  Sensations  of  which  he  is  at 
present  conscious,  and  the  sensations  to  which  he  looks 
forward,  and  to  put  an  "  I  "  behind  or. below  all  these,  as 
t|.ie  foundation  of  thpm  all,  and  partial  causer  of  them  all 
— what  an  audacious  assumption  i,s  this  !     Not  Plato  and 
Aristotle  combined  coutd  prove  to  a  child,  or  to  the  most   - 
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consummaTe  of  philosophers,  that  he  has  a  right  to  calP 

iiimself  "  I,"  or  that' he  is  anyother  than  a  machine  and  a 

part  of  the  universal  machPncry.     How  can  I  prove  and 

vindicate  my  independence,  my  right  to  an  "  I"  ?  By  saying 

that  I  will  do.  or  not  do,  and  by  then  doing,  or  not  doing, 

any  conceivable  thing   at  any  conceivable  time?    Such 

an  attempt  is  futile,    'i'he  retort  is  unanswerable  :  "  In  the  . 

great  machine  which  you  call  the  universe?  that  small         •        \^ 

part  which  you  call  '  I '  \^'as  so  ,constructed  and  wound 

up  that  it  could  no  more  help  sa^Rig  and  dyng  what 

it  did  and  said,  than  a  clock  couljl  help  porting  and 

striking."  * 

What  then  is  the  real  proof  that  we  are  right'  in  usiijg 
the  word  "  I  "  and  in  distinguishing  ourselves  from  other 
_  objects  which  we  call  external  ?  There  is  no  proof  at  all 
except  that,  first,  we  are  led  to  this  way  of  looking  at 
thingsby  Nature  and  imagination,  and  secondly,'this  way  ^  ' 
of  looking  at  things  works  best.  xTie  "  I-view  "  is  bet*r 
fitted  than  the  "machine-view"  to  develop  in  us  the 
faculties  of  judgment  and  self-control,  to  give  us  a  se*iso 
of  responsibility  and  a  capability  of  amendment,  and  to 
make  us  ultimately  more  hqpeful  and  more  active.     So  ^^ 

too,  the  belief  in  "  cause  and  effect "  luorks  better  than  a  ^ 

mere  mental  record  of  past  antecedents  and  sequences,  < 
accompanied  by  a  blank  and  strictly  logical  neutrality  of 
mind  as  to  what  will  happen  in  the  future.  Faith  in 
' '  cause  and  effect  "  is  the  foundation  of  all  staWe  life  and  . 
all  regular  progress  al^ke  in  the  individuajgfc||jp  the 
state.  The  unfaithful  unbeliever  in  causality  is"  Esau, 
both  in  the  mdiP  and  in  t^  intellectual  world,' the  happy- 
go-lucky  hunter  who  depends  on  stray  venison  and  refuses 
to  resort- to  system  in  order  to  mak#  a  sure  provision 
for  the  needs  of  the  future  ;  the  believer  is' the  quiet  plod- 
ding Jacob  who  has  his  goats  in  the  fold  where  he  knows 
he  can  find  them  when  wanted.    The  unbeliever  is  the 
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iinimag+nativc  savage  who  has  not  f»ith  enough  to  see  the 

liarvest  in  the  seed  ;  tlie  hchevcr  is  the  man  of  civihsation 

who  can  trust  Nature  through  six  long  montlvg  of  waiting 

and  can' say  to  her,  not  in,  the  hmguage  of  hope,  "c/c  ut 

c/t'j,''  but  in  the  languUge  of  conviction,   "(/()  ilitiirac." 

Nevertheless,' convenient  as  these  ideas  may  be-fov  our 

comfort,  na\',  though  they  may  be  even  necessary  for, our 

exjstence,  we  are  bound  to  recollect  that  thay  are  merely 

.-^  ideas.     Like  the   ideas  of  force,  cause,  effect,  necessity, 

^       '  So  the  idea  of   "  Ij" — though  produced  with   the  aid   of 

experience  and  tested  by  appeal  to  experience  and  reason  , 

i  ,       ' — appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  child  of  the  Imagination, 

^  and  a  fos^er-child  of  Faith. 

Perhaps  y6ur   conclusion   from  all  tliis  is  that    I    am 

»        proving  that  we   can  know  nothing?     Not  in   the  least. 

'  ,      ,      AVhat  I  am  saying  ddts  not  j/rove  that  we  know  Ic^s  or 

more  than  we  profess  to  know  at  present.     I  am  merely 

showing   that  Our  knowledge  comes  to  us  from  sources 

other  thaij  those  which  are  ordinarilv  assumed. 


^     , 
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My  dear  — -,  a_ 

»  You  ask  me  to  pass  to  the  consideri'tion  of 
knowledge  of  a  new  kind,  knowledge  of  mathematical 
truth.  "  Hel-e"  at  least,"  you  sa^-,  "  spvere  reasoning 
dominates  supreme,  and  Imagination' has  no  place." 
"  Two  and  one  make  there,"  "  The  angles  at  the  base  of 
an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal :  "  "  surely  we  may  assume 
that  Imagination  has  nothing  to-  do  with  these  proposi- 
tions. They  must  be  decided  by  pure  Reason."  Never 
was  assumption  more  grotesque.  Excuse  me  ;  but  by  What 
other  adjective  can  I  characterize  tlje  statement  that  the 
Imagination  has  "nothing  to  do  with"  propositions  for 
the  very  terms  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Imagina- 
tion ?  I  maintain  without  fear  -of  contradiction  that  the 
knowledge  of  these  propositions  requires  an  eft'ort  of'the 
Imagination  sn  severe  that  the'  very  young  and  the 
completely  untrained  cannot  attain  to  it. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  what  do  you  .mean  by  "  one," 
"  two,"  and  "  three  "  ?  I  have  never  had  any"experience 
of  such  tWngs  ;  nor  have  you  ;  nor  can  you.'  "  Two  " 
oranges,  "two"  apples,  and'  the  like,  we  have  had 
experience  of,  and  can  realize ^ut  to  think  of  "one"  or 
'  '•  two  "  by  themselves  ("  one  "#  "  two  "  with  "anythings, 
or  with  "nothings"  after  them),  "one"  or  "two"  as 
"  abstract  ideas  "—this  really  is  a  most  difficult  or  rather 
(I  am  inclined  to  say)  an  impossible  task.     When  I  say 
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"one"  and  "two,"  I  think  I  sec  before  me  dimly  "one_^" 
or  "  two "  dots  or  small  stfokcs,  and  I  pcrcci\c  that  two 
and' one  of  these  dots  or  strokes  make  up  three  dots  or 
Strokes.  When  I  spcnk  of  "  twenty  "  and  "  thirty,"  I  do 
not  see  any  images  of  these  existences  ;  aud  when  I 
say  that."  twenty 'J  and  "thirty"  make  "fifty,''  I  do  not 
realize  the  process  of  additioli  at  all  visibly  ;  I  merelv 
repeat  the  statement  on  'the  authority  of  previous  obser- 
vations and  reasonin,L,'s  mostly  made  by  othej-s  and  not  by 
myself  lUit  so  far  as  I  approximate  to  the  realization  of 
an  abstract  number,  I  do  it  by  a  kind  of  negative  iniagin- 
a;jon.  And  in  any  case  we  can  hardly  deny  that  all 
arithmetical  propositions,  since  they  employ  terms  that 
denote  mere  imaginary  ideas,  must  be  regarded  as  based 
on  the  imagination. 

It  is  the  same  with  Geometry.  The  whole  of  what  we 
call  "  Euclid  "  is  based  upon  a  most  aerial  effort  of  the 
Imagination.  We  have  to  imagine  lines  without  thick- 
2SS,  straightnes's  that  does  not  deviate  the  billionth  part 
of  an  inch  from  perfect  evenness,  perfectly  symmetrical 
jircles,  and — climaS  of  audacity  I — points  that  have  "no 
'pall^s  and  no- magnitude  !"  Obviously  these  thiirgs  have 
no  existence  except  in  the  dreams  of  Imagination  ;  yet 
Euclid's  severe  reasoning  applies  to  none  but  these  thingx 
If  you  step  from  your  ideal  triangle  in  Dreamland  into 
your  material  triangle  in  chalk-land,  yod  step  from  abso- 
lute truth  into. statements  that  are  not  absolutely  true. 
The  angles  at  the  base  of  your  chalk  isoscelps  triangle 
are  not  exactly  equal,  if  you  measure  tbem  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  In  a  word  the  whole  of  Geometry  is  an  appeal 
to  Hie  Imagination  in  which  the  geometer  says  to  us,  "  I 
know  that  my  propositions  are  not  exattly  true  except 
with  respect  to  invisible,^  ideal,  and  imaginary  figures, 
planes,  and  soiids.  These  ideas,  therefore,  you  must 
endeavour  to  imagine.     In  order  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
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your  imagination,  1  will  place  before  you  material  and 
visible  figures  about  which  my  reasoning  will  be  ap- 
proximately true.  From  these  I  must  ask  you  to-try  to 
rise  upward  to  the  imagination  of  their  archetypes,  tlrc 

■ilTimatcrial  realities." 

What  shall  we  reply  to  our  overbearing  mathematician 
who  in  this  abrupt  and  audacious  manner  introduces  the 
non-existent  and  iinaginary  creatures  of  his  brain  as 
lieing  "  realities"  ?  Shall  we  deride  him,  and  the  arith- 
metician likewise  ?  Shall  wc  bid  the  latter  exchange  his 
calculations  in  abstract  numbers  for  manifestly  useful 
sums  about  sacks  of  wheat  and  casks  of  beer  ?  ■  Shall  we 
bid  the  mathematician  descend  from  his  high  geometrical 
theories  to^he  practical,  measurements  of  agriculture  ? 
Pouring  scOTn  on  his  avowal  that  the  objects  of  his 
reasoning,  are  "invisible,  ideal,  and  imaginary,"  shall  we 
decline  to  study  a  science  that  is  confessedly—  so  we  can 
word  it — visionary  and  illusive  ?.  If  we  do,  he  will  not  be 
without   a    reply,   somewhat    after    this    fashion :    "  My 

-  practical  friends,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  if  you 
despise  these  invisible,  ideal  and  imaginat^  objects.  I 
say  nothing  about  the  mental  training  and  development 
to  be  derived,  from  the  study  of  these  things  ;  for  to  this 
arguraent   you   do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  at   present 

~  accessible  :  but  I  will  take  your  own  line— the  practical. 
Do  you  then  want  to  measure  your  fields  with  ease  an4  to 
make  accurate  maps  and  charts  ;  to  construct  houses  that 
shall  stand  longer,  ships  that  shall  sail  faster,  cannon  that 
shall  shoot  further,  engines  that 'shall  pull  harder,  than 
any  known  before ;  do  you  want  fo  utilize  electricity  for 
lighting,  gas  for  metion,  water  for  preseure  ;  in  a  word  do 
you  wish  to  make  yourselves,  lords  over  tl^e  material 
world  and  to  have  all  the  forces  of  Nature  at  your  beck 
and  call  ?  If  you  do,  you  must  not  despise  the  non- 
existent  numbers   of  my  arithmetical  'brother,   nor   my 
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immaterial  and  imaginary  lines.  Give  me  leave  to  repeat, 
in  spite  of  your  indi,i,'natiiyi,  tliat  Miough  they  are  (in  this 
present  visible  world  of  ours)  non-existent:  yet  these  lines 
and  nimibers  arc  '  realities.'  That  they  arc  realities,  and 
that  our  conclusions  about  them  are  real  and  true,  is 
proved  by  the>  oije  test  of  truth  :  our  conclusions  wori: 
Our  discoveries  are  in  harmony  with  the  universe.  A 
perfect  circle  you  never  saw  and  never  will  see  :  yet  it  is 
as  real  as  a  beefsteak  and  a  pint  of  porter.  1  believe  in 
a  perfect  circle  by  Faith  ;  I  accept  it  with  reverence  as 
a'n  impression,  if  I  may  so  dare  to  speak,  6n  the  Mind  of 
the  Universe,  which  He  has -communicated  to  me.  What 
is  more  I  believe  that  He'intended  us  to  study  this  and 
other  imiT\aterial  realities  that  our  minds  n\ight  approxi- 

'>  mate  to  His.  Take  a  coiie,  my  practical  friends.  What 
do  you  see  in  it?  Nothing,  I  fear,  Qxcept  a  shape  that 
reminds  you  of  an  extinguisher  or  a  fool's  cap.  Yet  this 
.little  solid  contains  witliin  itself  the  suggestions  of  all 
'  the  mysteries  of  motior^,in  heaven  and  earth.  "Slice  your 
cone  parallel  to  the  base  :  there  you  have  the  perfect 
circle.  Slice  it  again,  pj^rallel  to  one  of  the  sides  :  there 
you  have  the  parabola,  tke  curve  of  terrestrial  motion.' 
Slice  it  once  more,  midway  between  these  two  sections  : 
there  you  have  the  ellipse,  the  curve  of  celestial  motion 
for  which  all  the  astronomers  were  seeking  iii  vain 
thtough  somethirig  like, a  score  of  centuries.  Seriously 
rj  now,  my  half-educated  friends,  in  spite  of  the  sense  you 

may  for  the  most  part  entertain  of  your  own  importance, 
do  you  not  in  your-  more  modest  moods  sometimes  feel 
inclined  to  say  that,  '  A  circle  is,  after  all,  a  reality, 
perhaps  more  real  than  I  am  myself?" 

What  dg  you  think  of  all  this  ?  For  my  part,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  Mathematician  has  the  best^of  it. 
A  good  deal  wHl  turn  iipon  the  itieaning  of , that  dangerous 

'        word  "reality,"  about  which  I  jvill  give  you  my  notions. 
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perhaps,  hereafter.'  But  even  if  you  dispute  his  assertions 
about  the  reality  of  his  "  ideas,"  you  cannot,  I  am  sure, 
deny^  the  immense  practical  importance,  as  well  as  the 
universal  acceptance,  of  his  conclusions  and  discoveries  ; 
and  you  will  do  well  to  remember  that  this  immensely 
important,  this  undisputed  and  indisputable  knowledge, 
could  never  have  been  attained  if  we  had  not  called  in  the 
Imagination  to  create  for  us  ideas  that^ever  will  be,  and 
never  can  be,  realised  in  this  present  material  world. 

Let  us  pass  now  from  knowledge, about  things  to  know- 
ledge about  persons,  i.e.  about  actions  and  motives. 

Our  knowledge  about  actions  depends  on  (i)  personal 
obsefvatiq'n  ;  (2)  testimony  ;  (3)  circumstantial  evidence 
or  any  combination  of  these  three. 

The  kn6wledge  that  we  derive  of  actions  from  our  own 
observation  is  of  course  independent  of  Faith,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  past  ;  but  it  is  very  limited,  and  entirely 
useless  and  unpractical,  except  as  a  basis  for  knowledge 
about  the  present  and  future  ;  for  whl^h  knowledge  (as  we 
have  5eeh)  Faith  in  the  permanence  of  Nature  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  knowle'dge  of  actions  that  coH\es  to  us  from 
evidence,  direct  and  circumstantial,  is  largely  dependent 
on  Faith.  "  Julius  Caisar  invaded  Britain  "—how  certain 
we  all  feel  of  that  !  Yet  how  slight'  the  testimony  ! 
Simply  a-few  pages  of  narrative,  written  by  the  supposed 
invader  himself,  and  some  casual  remarks  by  one  or  two 
contemporary  letter-writers  about  Ca-sar's  doings  in 
Britain  and  the  Senate's  reception  of  the  news.  Why 
should  we  believe  on  so  apparently  flimsy  a  basis  ?  Why 
should  not  CiEsar  have  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  in- 
vade the  island,  and  afterwards  have  taken  the  credit  of 
it  himself.?  Or  there  might  have  been  no  invasion  at  all, 
nothing  but  a   reconnaissance  grossly  exaggerated  and 

^  See  the  Definitions  at  the  end  of  tWbotk. 
»  ^  D 
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intermixed  with  facts  derived  from  travellers.  Yet  we 
believe  in  the  invasion  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
Cffisar,  we  say,  would  not  have  told  the  lie  ;  or,  if  he  had, 
it  would  have  been  quickly  exposed  by  his  enemies,  f  n 
other 'words,  we  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  narrative, 
because  a  belief  in  its  falsehood  does  not  "  work,"  that 
is  to  say,  does  not  suit  with  what  we  know  (or,  more  pro- 
perly, with  what  others  know)  of  Caesar's  character  and 
Caesar's  times.  Of  precisely  the  same  kind  is  almost  all 
our  knowledge  about  history :  it  is  based  upon  evidence, 
but  it  is  belief ;  and  the  only  test  of  its  truth  is,  does  it 
"work,"  i.e.  does  it  fit  in  with  other  knowledge  which  we 
regard, as  established  truth? 

But  you  see  that,  even  in  dealing  with  a  simple  action  of 
Cassar's,  we  have  already  driftfed  into  a  reference  to  Ca;sar's 
motives:' and  obviously  knowledge  about  "motives"  is 
an  important  and  indeed  a  paramount  element  in  know- 
ledge about  persons.  "  My  father,"  says  the  child,  "  has 
his  brows  knit.^  his  face  looks  dark  ;  he  speaks  vepy  loud  ; 
his  eyes  look  brighter  than  usual  :  " — this  is  knowledge 
about  actions  derived  from  personal  observation,  but,  so 
far,  perfectly  useless,  until  something  is  added  to  it. 
"Whenever  my  father  has  looked  and  spoken  like  this 
before,  he  has  been  angr>»and  has  punished  somebody  : 
therefore  he  is  angry  and  will  punish  somebody  now  " — 
this  is  not  kno<\'ledge,  it  is  only  belief  ;  but  it  is  belief  not 
about  actions  simply,  but  about  motives  as  well  as  actions, 
-and  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  use. 

<  How  do  we  gain  knowledge  about  motives,  the  moving 
powers  of  the  hjiman  machine  ?  Since  we  cannot  take 
this  machinery  to  pieces,  or  experiment  with  it  freely,  we 
must  derive  our  knowledge  largely  from  the  consciousness 
of  our  own  motives.  Tickling  produces .  laughter  in  us, 
and  prjcking,  a  cry  ;  affection,  and  the  command  of  those 
whom  we  love,  produce  in  us  obedience  ;  desire  of  a  result 
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or  reward  produces  effort ;  fear  of  pain  or  penalty  pro- 
duces avoidance'  of  certain  actions,  performance  of  others. 
Hence  we  infer  that,  in  pthers  also,  similar  effects  have 
been  produced,"  o'r  will  be  produced,  by  similar  causes. 
In  either  case,  our  inference  is  'based  partly  upon  our 
observation  that  these  causes  have  preceded  these  effects 
in  other  persqns,  and  partly  upon  our  faith  that  other 
people's  machinery  is  like  our  own. 

But  we  have  not  yet  touched  one  of  tlie  most  powerful 
of  motives,  th^  power  within  us  which  we  call  Conscience 
("joint-knowledge");  as  though  there  were  in  us  an 
Assessor  sitting  in  judgment  by  the  si4e  of  the  mysterious 
"1,"  the  two  together  pronouncing  sentence  of  "  Right" 
or  "Wrong"  upon  the  several  propositions  and  intentions 
which  are,  as  it  were,  c.-^d  up  before,  their  tribunal. 
The  development  of  Cons«ice  and  our  sensibility  to  its 
dictation  appfears  to  me  largely  due  to  the  Imagination. 
If  a  philosopher  tells  me  th;it  when  Conscience  appears 
to  us  to  say  "Right"  it  really  says  "Expedient  for 
society  and  ultimately  for  yourself,"  or  "Calculated  to 
gain**esteem  for  yourself,"  or  "  Ccmducive  to  your  own 
peace  of  mind,"  I  am  obliged,  with  all  deference  to  him, 
but  with  greater  deference  to  truth,  to  assure  him,  that 
(however  correct  he  may  be  as  to  the  origin  of  this  feeling 
in  my  own  infant  mind  or  in  the  matured  rnm^^of  my 
primaeval  ancestors)  he  is  mistaken,  at  all  events  m  my  own 
case,  as  to  the  action  of  Conscience  now.  I  may  possibly 
have  been  long  ago  guided  to  my  idea  of  "  Right "  by 
my  observation  of  what  is  expedient :  but,  to  me,  now,  tHt 
sense  of  "  right "  is  as  different  from  the  sense  of  "  ex- 
pedient," 2^  the  eye  is  different  from  some  ecnsitive 
protuberance  which  may  ultimately  be  developed  into  an 
eye,  But  is  at  present  responsive  only  to  the  touch. 
'  How  then  do  we  gain  this  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  ?     For  of  course  it  is  not  enough  to  reply  that  we 
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gain  it  by  tlie  voice  of  Conscience  :  such  an  answer  only  , 
makes  us  repeat  our  question  in  a  different  shape  :  "  InthC 
very  young,  Conscience,  though  it  may  be  existent,  is  cer- 
.  tainly  latent ;  when  and  whence  does  it  begin  to  work  ?  " 
I  should  rc]ily  that  the  first  idea  of  good  and  evil  is  com- 
municated to  the  very  young  through  the  habit  of  obe- 
dience to  their  parents  or  those  who  stand  to  them  in 
the  parental  position.  A  child  is  so  created  as  to  be  In 
constant  dependence  on  the  favour  and  good-will  of  his 
mother.  When  he  is  obedient  to  her  he  finds  himself  at 
peace  and  happy,  and  he  welcomes  on  her  face  that  sun- 
shine which  indicates  that  she  is  pleased  with  him.  When 
he  is  disobedient,  harsh  sounds  follow,  a  lowering  dark- 
ness on  the  countenance  close  to   his,  ob'tacles  to  his 

^  freedom,  restrictions  of  his  pleasures,  perhaps  sharper 
pains  or  penalties  :  and  he  is  now  out  of  harmony  wjth 
his  little  Universe.  All  this  strange  and  subtle  evil  inside 
him  and  outside  him  he  has  brought  on  himself  by  dis- 
obeying the  maternal  will  ;  and  hence  there  gradually 
springs  up  in  his  mind  an  Imagination  of  some  unname- 
"able  thing,  which  is  his  first  idea  of  right.  But  as  he 
grows  older  and  widens  his  sphere  of  observation  he  . 
finds — if  he  is  placed  in  anything  like  those  favourable 
circumstances  which  Nature''has  appointed  for  most  of 
us — that  this  parental  will  is  in  harmony  with  the  widen- ' 
ing  world  around  him.  The  parents  say,  "  Do  not  play 
with  fire  ; "  ISIature  says  the  same,  and  punishes  him  if 

^  he  transgresses.  The  parents  say,  "  Do  not  touch  that 
knife  ; "  again, Nature  confirms-  their  authority^by  inflicting 
a  penalty  on  disobedience.  Thus,  if  the  parents  have 
anything  of  parental  forethought,  the  child  gfra'dually 
associates  them  with  the  governing  powers  of  his  growing 
Universe,  and  begins  to  feel  that  the  parental  will  is  also 
the  will,  or  order,  of  Nature.  They  are  as  God  to  him  : 
and  the  confirmed  habit  of  obedience  to  them  deepens  in^ 
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liis  heart  the  conviction — but  still  a  conviction  rather 
springing  from  Imagination  than  from  Reason — that  the 
power  which  thus  induces  him  to  obey  is  a  great  ^nd 
grand  Power,  ordcrl)',  not  to  be  resisted ;  wise  and 
justified  by  results,  but  to  be  obeyed  without  thinking 
about  results  ;  it  ought  to  be  obeyed  ;  it  is  Right. 

Now  he  steps  out  into  the  world  of  other  human 
beings  ;  and  here  he  learns  to  widen  his  idea  of  Right. 
Perhaps  he  alsd  learns  to  alter  it.,'  If  he  was  born  and 
reared  among  thieves,  his  conscience  may  have  been  alto- 
gether perverted  so  that  he  actually  thought  it  honourable 
to  steal.  But  in  any  case,  even  though  he  may  come  from 
the  best  of  homes,  he  often  learns  that  the  parental  will 
is  not  always  in  harmony  with  the  highest  and  best  will  ; 
and  gradually  he  forms  a  different  standard  of  "  Right " 
from  that  which  he  held  before.  It  was  once  the  will  of 
his  parents,  now  it  is  often  the  will  of  Society.  Conforming 
himself  to  the  will  of  Society  he  is  free  from  pains  and, 
penalties  ;  he  is  at  peace  with  those  around  him,  and  he  ' 
is  generally  at  peace  with  himself.  I  say  generally,  not 
always  :  for  by  this  time  he  has  begun  to,  think  for  himself 
and  to  see  that  Cbnscience  ought  to  speak  in  the  interests 
not  merely  of  his  parents,  nor  of  a  select  circle  of  his  own 
friends  or  companions,  but  of  all  mankind.  His  Imagina- 
tion pictures  for  him  an  ideal  (jrder  such  as  he  has  never 
actually  experienced.  He  feels  that  he  "  ought ''  to  be 
at  peace  and  in  harmony  with  this  imaginary  Order,  apd 
not  with  some  distorted  and  narrowed  conception  of  it 
conveyed,  to  him  by  his  "  set,"  his  class,  his  city,  his 
nation,  or  his  church.  .  In  his  conscience,  he  hears  the 
voice  of  this  Moral  Order  of  humanity.  '  Hence  it  is 
that  men  have  been  sometimes  impelled  to  thoughts 
beyond,  or  even  against,  the  conscience  of  their  contem- 
poraries ;  to  protest,  for  exampiS,  against  unjust  wars, 
against  war  of  anylvind,  against  slavery,  a^aiAst  duelling, 
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against  legalized  oppression.  In  every  case  the  impelling 
power  has  been  the  same,  a  sense  of  discord  between  the 
man's  imaginary '  ideal  and  the  actual  environment  in 
which  these  evils  and  disorders  hkve  existed.  Others,  his 
commonplace  companions,  have  been  content  to  go  with  the 
world  around  them—  to  be  kind  slave-holders,  honourable 
duellists,  moderate  oppressors— and  they  have  felt  no 
pangs  of  conscience*.  But  by  a  few,  a  chosen  few,  there 
has  been  acquired  a  keener  sense  of  the  ideal  of  n^oral 
harmony,  a  keener  eye  for  detecting  moral  disorder,  and 
an  abhorrence  of  it  which  will  not  permit  them  to  live  in 
peace  amid  such  evils :  they  must  either  die  or  mend 
them. 

They  often  do  die  in  men(iing  them  ;  but  while  in  the 
process  of  dyir^,  or  preparing  for  death— with  all  de- 
ference to  the  clergyman  who  lately  maintained  that  "  if 
there  is  no  herea/ter,  and  if  the  only  reward  of  self-sac- 
rifice and  the  only  punishment  of  crime  are  those  which 
happen  in  the  present  life,  z'/  ivouldhavc  been  far  better  to 
have  bec7i  Fouche  than  Paiil"—\\\e.y  have  at  least  a  peace 
of  mind  which  they  could  not  have  attained  by  conformity 
with  the  world.  The  grosser  conscience  that  "  worked  " 
well  enough  in  their  companions  would  not  have  "  worked '' 
in  them.  Even,  therefore,  though  they  appear  to  be  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  that  tests  truth  by  its  "working," 
they  are  not  really  exceptional.  They  have  been  in 
discord  with  the  wprld  but  in  concord  with  themselves. 
Often  they  prove  to  others  the  truth  of  their  conceptions 
by  raising  up  the  world  to  th^r  level,  and  by  pointing  to 
.  the-  moral  order  which  has  issued  from  the  fulfilment  of 
their  ideas.  But  in  any  case,  though  they  may  fail  for 
a  time  or  (apparently)  for  all  time,  they  have  had  in 
themselves  a  sufficient  test  of  the  truth'  of  their  ideas  : 
they  have  followed  their  conscience  and  they  have  found 
that   this  course  "  worked  "—that  is  to  say,  suite*  and 
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developed  their  nature— as  no  other  course  could  have 
worked  for  them.  But  in  ojder  thus  to  hear  and  obey  the 
voice  of  consci'encc  and  to  discern  its  highest  truths, 
how  much  of  faith,  hoW  much  of  imagination»has  been 
needed  ! 

But  this  digression  about  Conscience  has  led  me  a  little 
astray  from  my  subject,  which  was  "  the  knowledge  of 
persons  :  "  I  must  return  to  it  in  my  next  letter. 

( 
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V       ■ 
My  dear ,  . 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  " 
'■  knowledge  of  persons."  How  do  we'gain  knowledge  of 
a  human  being,  tbafi^  to  say  of  his  motives  ?  "  By  observ-  , 
ing  his  actions  in  many  different  circumstances,  especially 
in  extremities  of  joy,  sorrow,  fear,  temptation,  and  then  by 
comparing  his  actions  witlr  what  we,  or  others,  have  done 
in  the  same  circumstances?"  But  this  is  a  very  difficult 
and  delicate  business,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
involves  comparison.  Here  we  may  easily  go  wrong  ; 
and  we  therefore  naturally  ask  what  tes't  have  we  that 
our  knowledge  is  correct.  One  test  of  any  useful  know- 
ledge of  a  machine  would  be,  not  our  power  to  discourse 
fluently  about  it,  but  our  power  to  "work"  it,  i.e.  to  make' 
it  perform  the  work  for  which  itMs  intended  :  and  similarly 
one  test  of  useful  knowledge  of  a  human  being  must  be 
our  power  to  "  work  "  him,  i.e.  to  make  him  perform  the 
work  for  which  he  is  intended.  A  perfectly  selfish  man 
of  the  world  may  have  considerable  knowledge  of  men 
.and  "  work"  them  cleverly  in  a  certain  sense  :  he  is  not 
cheated  by  them  ;  he  is  perhaps  obeyed  by  some,  not 
thwarted  by  others  ;  he  knows  the  weak  points  of  all,  ' 
jostleS  down  one,  petsuadcs  another  to  lift  him  up,  gets' 
something  out  of  every  one,  and  is,  in  a  word,  largely 
successful  in  making  men  help  hnn  to  do  what  he  in- 
Uiids.  But  this  is  a  very  poor  kind  of  "  working,"  as 
compared  with   that  which  has  been  practised  by  the 
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lawgivers,  poets,  philosophers,  and  founders  of  religion  ; 
who  have  moulded  and  fashioned  great  masses  of  men  so 
as  to  be  better  able  than  they  were  before  to  do  the  noblest 
works  that  men  can  do,  the  works  for  iv/tich  they  arc 
intended.  ^Novv  I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  men 
who,  in  this  sense,  have  "  worked "  mankind  have  had 
great  ideas  of  what  men  could  do  and  ought  to  do. 
Sometimes  they  have  had  ideas  so  high  that  they  have 
seemed  impossible  of  attainment  and  almost  absurd,  even 
as  ideas.  Yet  these  a^g  the  .men,  these  idealizers  of  human- 
ity, who  have  most  helped  mankind  on  the  path  of  pro- 
gress. And_this  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
men  who  have  "  worked"  mankind  best  have  been  those 
who  have  refused  to  accept  men  as  they  arc.  Constrained 
by  the  Imagination,  they  have  kept  before  their  eyes  an 
Ideal  of  humanity,  towards  which  they  have  aspired  and 
laboured  with'sanguine  enthusiasm. 

To  the  sahie  effect  tends  ovfr  observation  of  mankind 
in  smaller  groups,  and  'especially  in  that  smallest  of 
groups  called  the  family.  It  is  generally  the  parents  who 
have  most  influence  over  their  child,  most  power  to 
"  work "  him  ;  and  we  can  often  see  that  the  reason  of 
their  influence  does  not  arise  from  the  power  to  reward  or 
•  punish,  but  from  their  affection  for  him,  and  from  their 
faith  in  him.  Especially  do  we  perceive"  this  in  the 
familiar  but  mystericms  process  called  forgiving.  We 
see<  parents,  yes  even  wise  parents,  constaritly  placing 
faith  in  a  child  beyqiid  what  seems  to  a  dispassioqate  ob- 
server to  be  warranted  by  facts,  treating  him  as  though 
he  were  better  than  he  has  shewn  himself  to  be,  better 
than  he  appears  to  us  likely  ever  to  become.  And, 
V  strange  to  say,  this  imaginative  system  has  on  the  whole 
proved  more  successful  than  the  impartial  and  dispassion- 
ate disposition  which  would  take  a  human  being  ex^tly 
for  what  he  is,  and  treat  him  as  being  that  and  no  more. 
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1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  have  not  been  bhnd  and 
fond  parents  in  abundance  who— having  no  high  moral 
standard  and  being  merely  desirous  to  see  comfort  and 
bright  faces  around  them— Rave  done  their  children  harm 
by  ignoring  their  faults  and  regarding  them  as  perfect :  but 
on  the  other  hand,  I  call  on  you  to  admit  the  paradox  that 
just,  wise,  and  righteous  parents,  who  have  had  a  high 
moral  standard,  have  been  most  successful  in  enabling 
their  child  to  rise  to  that  standard,  by  treating  him  as 
though  he  were  better  than  he  really  has  been.  Further, 
I  say  that  this  system  has  been  pursued  by  all  those  who 
have  forgiven  others,  and  by  Him  above  all  others  who 
has  done  most  to  make  forgiveness  "  current  coin " 
among  mankind. 

I  can  understand  a  man  of  cold-blooded 'and  dispas- 
sionate temperament  objecting  to  any  such  idealization  of 
humanity.  "  Thp  whole  theory,"  he  might  say,  "  is  radically  ' 
unfair  and  unreasonable.  You  argue  that  you  ought  to 
love  a  man  and  ignore  his  faults  if  you  wish  to  know  him 
'.and  move  him.  You  might  just  as  well  argue  that  you 
ought  to  hate  a  man  and  ignore  his  virtues  for  the  same 
purpose.  Hate  is  as  keen-eyed  as  love.  Hate  spies  out 
the  least  defects,  anticipates  each  false  step,  predicts  each 
hasty  word,  and  caricatures  beforehand  each  hasty  gesture. 
Hate  makes  a  study  of  its  objects :  hate,  therefore,  as 
well  as  love,  might  be  said  to  stimulate  us  to  know  others. 
But  the  right  course  is  neither  to  hate,  nor  to  love,  but  to 
judge.  As  hate  blinds  us  to  virtues,  so  love  blinds  us  to 
vices.  We  ought  to  be  blind  to  nothing,  to  extenuate  no- 
thing, to  ignore  nothing,  but  to  be  purely  and  reasonably 
critical.     Thus  we  shall  know  humanity  as  it  is." 

The  answer  to  this  very  plausible  theory  is  extremely 
simple  :  '•  Your  theory  appears  to  be  just  and  wise  upon  a 
cursory  and  unscientific  view  of  human  nature  :  but  it 
has  not  endured  the  scientific  test  of  experiment ;  it  has 
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not  worked.  I  believe  the  reason  wliy  it  docs  not  work  is, 
that  it  ignores  some  faintly  disce<-nible  but  growing  ten- 
dencies in  human  nature  whicli/are  not  to  be  discerned 
without  more  sympathy  than  ymi  appear  to  possess  :  no 
human  being  can  be  undcrstc^d  in  the  dayhght  of  Reason 
alone  ;  affection  and  Imagination  are  needed  to  transport 
us  as  it  were  into  the  heart  of  a  fellow-creature,  to  enable 
us  to  realize  him  as  we  realize  ourselves,  and  to  treat  him 
as  we  would  ourselves  be  treated;  faith  also  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  humanity  is  a  very  powerful  help  not  only 
towards  discerning  the  best  and  noblest  that  men  can  do, 
but  also  towards  developing  their  power  of  doing,  it.  B^j^ 
in  any  case,  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  for  its  failure, 
your  theory  does  not  "  work,"  and  must  therefore  be 
given  up, 

"By  'failure,'  I  do  not  mean  that  your  theory  will 
prevent  you  from  getting  on  and  making  your  way  in  the 
world,  but  that  it  will  prevent  you  from  operating  on  your- 
self and  on  mankind,  so  that  you  and  they  may  do  the 
work  which  you  are  intended  to  do.  You  say  the  business 
of  a  student  of  men  is  to  be  critical.  I  say  that  such  a  ' 
student  is  a  mere  pedant,  a  book-philosopher  :  but  the 
scientific  student  of  men  is  he  who  knows  how  to  '  work '. 
them  :  and  those  who  have  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term 
'  worked  '  men,  have  not  been  of  the  critical  temperament 
which  you  eulogize,  but  often  quite  uncritical,  wondrously 
uncritical,  but  full  of  a  fervent  faith  in  a  -high  ideal  of 
humanity,  and  in  a  destiny  that  would  ultimately  conform 
humanity  to  its  ideal.  If  you  aim  at  exerting  no  social 
ennobling  influence  of  this  kind,  if  you  are  cont(;nt,  while 
leading  the  life  of  a  man  of  the  world,  to  abide,  spiritually 
speaking,  in  the  cave  of  a  recluse,  then  keep  on  yout  pre- 
sent course.  Criticize  men  dispassionately  to  your  heart's 
content.  Try  to  persuade  yourself  that  you  know  them. 
But  you,  will   never   succeed — you   will  never  persuade 
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even  yourself  that   you    have   succeeded— in   making   a 
single  human  being  tlic  better  for  your  influence. 

"  In  morals  as  in  mathematics  nothing  can  be  done 
without  faith  in  the  Ideal.  If  you  want  to  operate  scien- 
tifically upon  imperfect  men  you  must  keep  constantly 
beforeyour  mind  the  image  of  the- Perfect  Man.'  We  have 
seen  that,  before  we  can  attain  to  '  applied  mathematics,' 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  those  sciences  by  which  we 
dominate  the  material  world,  wc  have  to  begin  with  '  pure 
mathematics.'  In  that  region  of  study  we  have  to  idealize 
and  speak  of  things,  not  as  they  are  in  our  experience, 
but  as  they  might  be  if  certain  tendencies  that  we  see 
around  us  could  be  infinitely — yes,  and  we  must  add, 
impossibly — extended.  Yet  in  the  end,  if  wc  go  patiently 
onward,  we  find  that  our  '  pure  mathematics  '  lead  us  to 

•  conclusions  of  immense  practical  importance. 

"  It  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  science  of  humanity, 
which  we  may  call  anthropology.  In  order  to  prepare 
the  way  'for  '  applied  anthropology  '  whereby  we  may 
dominate  the  immaterial  world,  the  minds  and  tempers 
of  men,  we  must  begin  with  '  pure  anthropology  ' ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  must  idealize  and  speak  of  man  not  as  he  is  but 

,  as  he  would  be  if  certain -tendencies  which  we  sec  in  him, 
conducive  to  social  order  and  individual  development,  ' 
could  be  infinitely — yes,  and  we  must  Sdd,  if  we'  limit 
our  horizon  to  this  present  life,  impossibly — extended. 
In  the  end,  if  we  go  patiently  onward,  we  shall  find  that 
'  pure  anthropology  '  will  be  of  immense  practical  import- 
ance in  helping  us  to  control  and  develop  ourselves  and 
individuals  around  us  and  all  communities  of  men.  This 
'pure  anthropology,'  having  to  do  with  the  Ideal  of 
humanity,  is  necessarily  associated  or  ictentified  with  the 
conception  of  God  ;  and  somewould  call  it  'theology'  or 
'  Christianity.'  Ij^t  that  is^a  mere  matter  of  names.  Call 
it  by  whatever  name  you  please,  but  study  it  you  must. 
» 
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You  will  never  'work'  mankind— that  is  to  say  you  will 
never  make  men  do  the  work  for  which  they  are  intended 
— ^^till  you  have  studied  the  Ideal  Man." 

You  may  reply,  and  with  some  justice,  that  there  is  a 
danger  in  this  repeated  appeal  to  the  test  of  "  working." 
What,"  you  may  ask,  ''  about  the  Buddhist  and  the 
Moliammcdan,  the  one  with  his  peaceful  missions,  the 
.-other  with  his  victorious  sword?  Cannot  both  make  the 
same  appeal?  In  advocating  the  invariable  appeal  to 
"Avorking,"  do  we  not  come  dangerously  rfear  urging  the 
acceptance  of  any  doctrine  that  wili  afford  good  leverage 
to  mofal  effort,  regardless  of  its  truth  or  falsehood  ? 
Ought  iiot,  after  all,  the  ^larmony  of  the  dcrctrine  with 
Reason  (in  the  higBtst  sense — not  only  syllogistic,  but 
intuitive,,  imaginative,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it) 
to  be  the  ultifnate  criterion  ?  " 

I  suppose  there  is  a  "danger"  in  every  means  of  at- 
taining truth,  a  danger  in  observation,  a  danger  in  experi- 
ment, a  danger  in  inductive,  a  danger  in  deductive, 
reasoning  :  but  it  does  not  follow  that  any  ot  these  means 
are  to  be  discarded,  only  that  they  are  to  be  carefully 
used.  If  the  Buddhist  can  appeal  to  the  successes  of 
centuries,  that  proves,  I  should  say,  that  there  is  some 
eleme5it  of  genuine  truth  in  his  religion  ;  if  the  Moham- 
medan-points to  conversions,  in  India  and  elsewhere,  far 
more  rapid  than  those  made  'by  Christianity  and  not 
dependent  on  "  the  victorious  sword,"  that  also  proves 
that  in  some  iriiportant  respects — for  example  in  the 
practical  recognition  of  the  equahty  of  all  believers 
without  respect  to  rank  or  racff— Mohammedans  have 
been  far  more  faithful  to  their  teacher  than  we  have  been 
to  ours.  And  generally,  any  religion  that  succeeds  in 
making  men  better  with  it  than  they  were  without  it, 
must  be  admitted  (I  think)  to  contain  (so  far  as  it  suc- 
ceeds) some  element  of  divine  revelation.     And  therefore, 
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while  aclTnitting  the  appeal  to  Reason,  I  cannot  reject  the 
appeal  to  Experience  as  well.  Do  not  think  that,  in 
laying  so  much  stress  on  "  working,"  I  ignore  the  differ- 
ence, between  the  propositions  (if  Natural  Science  and 
those  of  Religion,  or  forget  how  much  more  ready  and 
.  convincing  verification  is  in  the  fowuer  than  in  the  latter. 
The  means  of  verifying  may  differ  in  different  ages :  why 
not?  In  the^ earliest  period  of  Christianity,  men  had,  as 
a  test,  the  contrast  between  the  heathen  and  the  Christian 
life  ;  the  burning  zeal  of  the  freshly  imparted  Spirit  of 
Christ ;  and  the  "  mighty  works  "  wrought  by  the  Apostles 
and  perhaps  by  some  of  their  successors.  Now,  for  us  in 
Christendom,  the  proof  from  "contrast"  is  less  obvious, 
and  wc  have  lost  also  soi^nething  of  the  fresh  and  fiery  zeal 
—  must  we  not  add  the  occasionally  misguided  zeal  ?— of 
the  first  Christians  :  but,  by  way  of  compensation,  we  have, 
besides  our  individual  experiences,  the  collective  evidence 
\  of  many  generations  shewing  what  Christ's  Spirit.can  do 

«  to  help  "us  when  we  obey  it,  to  chasten  us  when  we  dis-, 

'  obey.  Arc  we  wrong  then  in  inferring  that  one  test  of 
religions  is  the  same  which  our  Lord  appointed  for  testing 
men  :  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them"  ?' 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  difference  between  proof 
in  Science  and  proof  in  matters  of  Religion  :  and  Religion  ■ 
depends,  far  more  than  Science,  upon  Imagination.  But 
I  have  not  ignored  this  difference.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  attempted  to  show  that,  since  Religion  depends  far 
more  than  Science  upon  Imagination  ;  and  since  Science 
itself  depends  /«V;'-d'/jmipon  Imagination;  therefore  Re- 
ligion must  depend  7%/  largely  upon  Imagination,  and 
especially  upon  that  rorm  of  Imagination  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  Faith. 
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VI 

My  dear , 

You  suspect  that  I  am  "pushing  the  claims  of 
the  Imagination  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  Reason  or  \}n- 
(lerstanding '  of  its  rights  ; "  and  you  ask  me  whether  I 
dispute  the  universal  belief  that  the  former  is  an  "  illusive 
faculty.''  As  for  your  suspicion,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  ■ 
«that  it  is  groundless.  As  for  your  question,  I  admit  that 
the  Imagination  is  "  illusive,"  but  I  must  add  that  it  aHso 
leads  us  to  trutli.  It  constructs  the  hypotheses,  as  well  as 
the  illusions,  which,  when  tested  by  experience,  guide  us 
towards  Knowledge.  , 

Imagination  is  the  'imaging"  faculty  of  the  mind.. 
It  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  create,  any  more  than  an 
artist,  strictly  speaking,  creates.  But  as  an  artist  com- 
bines lines,  colours,  shades,  sounds,  and  thoughts,  each 
one  of  which  by  itself  is  familiar  to  everybody,  in  such 
new  combinations  as  to  produce  effects  that  impress  us 
all  as  original  and  unprecedented,  so  does  the  Imagination 
out  of  old  fragments  make  new  existences  and  unities. 

Attention  impresses  upon  us  the  present  ;  M,emory 
recalls  the  past  ;  but  the  Imagination  is  never  content 
simply  to  reproduce  the  past  or  present.     It  sums  up  the 

^  "  Rrason"  is  used,  in  these  letters,  in  a  sense  for  wliicli  Coleridge  (I 
believe)  preferred  to  use  "  Underst.indins."  Hut  as  long  .is  we  have  a  verb 
"  reason,"  commonly  used  of  mathematical,  logical,  arid  ordinary  proi;esses 
of  arguing,  so  long  it  will  be  inexpedient,  in  a  popul.ar  treatise,  to  use  the 
word  in  any  hut  its  popular  sense.  Perhaps  some^night  give  the  name/jf 
"higher  Reason"  to  what  1  call  Imagination. 
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past  of  Memory  (sometimes  perhaps  also  the  piosent  of 
Attention)  and  conibijies,it  with  a  conjectured  future  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  whble  ■  It  is  alv/nys  ■^cck^fig 
for  likenesses,  orderly  connf-tlons,  regular  sequences, 
beautiful  relations,  sugi^dlons  of  unity  in  some  shape  or 
.V  'rtfther,  so  as  to  reduce  many  things  into  one  and  to  obtait> 
a  satisfying  picture. 

For  example,  suppose  a  large  mill-wheel  at  rest  to 
be  almost  hidden  from  my  eyes' by  intervening  trees  so 
that,  even  if  it  were  moving,  I  could  only  see  one  "spoke 
at  a  time  ;  and  at  present  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  close 
before  me.  Something  begins  to  move.  I  look  up. 
Attention  tells  me  that  1  sec  before  me,  moving  from  left 
to  right,  something  tike  a  plank-  or  pole  :  it  passes  and  I 
see  nothing  ;  but  then  comes  another  similar  object  mov- 
ing similarly  ;  then  a  tjiird,  rather  quicker  ;  then  a  fourth, 
quicker  still.  The  mind  at  once  sets  to  work  to  find  the 
cause.  The  Memory  tell's  me  that  1  have  seen  simply  a 
number  of  poles  or  planks  moving  from  left  to  right  with 
quickened  motion  ;  the  Attention  tells  me  that  I  see  one 
now  ;  but  the  Imagination,  takjng  m  the  isolated  reports 
of  Memory  and  Attention,  includes  them  in  a  larger 
hypothesis  of  her  own,  in  which,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
the  constituent  elements,  the  spokes,  are  subordinated, 
and  the  explanatory  unity,  the  wheel,  is  brought  into 
prominence  :  and  thus"  the  motion  from  left  to  right, 
*  which  explained  nothings  is  replaced,  in  my  mind,  by  the 
motion  of  revolution,  which  explains  ever\  thing. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  Imagination,  aided  by 
Experience  and  Reason,  that  we  establish  our  conviction 
of  the  permanence  of  the  simplest  Laws  of  Nature. 
This  I  have  touched  on  in  one  of  my  previous  lettprs.  The 
Memory,  recalling  the  sight  of  many  stones  falling  to 
the  ground,  comes -perhaps  to  the  aid  of  .Atter^tion,  as 
a  child  notes  a  particular  stone  falling  to  the  ground,  and 
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siigj^ests  to  the  child's  imitative  nature  aii  experimental 
attempt  to  I'nake  a  stone  fail  to  the  ground.  The  child 
does  it  once  and  aijain,  as  oftcyi  as  he  likes.  Then,  as  a 
result  of  this  unvarying'  experience,  there  spiTir-;s  up  in 
the  child's  mind  a  [)icturc  in  which  he  sees  reproduced  an 
apparently  endless  vista  of  his»  sensations  a»  to  stone 
falling  and  its  antecedents,  a  picture  not  confnied,  lik 
tlic  pictures  of  Memory,  to  past  time,  but  includini 
future  as  wfll  as  past  and  jjresent :  and  thus  the  childish 
thought  leaps  upwards  all  at  once  to  the  conception 
that  sublime  word  "  always,"  and  dares  to  promulgate 
first  univeVsa!  proposition,  and  attains  to  the  definite 
certainty  of  a  Law  of  Nature. 

lUit  you  say  that  the  Imagination  is  "illusive^ 
it  rarely  conducts  us  to  truth  without  first^Xfading  us 
through  error.  Its  business  is  tc*  lind  ripenesses  and  con- 
nections and  to  suggest  explanations,  not  to'  point  out" 
drffercncQs,- and  makcidistinctions,  and  test  e\i)lanations  :, 
these  latter  tasks  are  to  be  accomplished  not  byf  Imagina- 
tion but  by  Reason  with  the  aid  of  enlarged  experience. 
The  Imagination  suggests  to  the  child  that  every  man  is 
like  his  father,  every  woman  like  his  mother  ;  that  the 
motion  of  the  sea  is  like  the  motion  of  water  in  the  wash- 
ing-basin ;'  that  the  thunder  is  caused  by  the  rolling  of 
barrels  or  discharge  of  coals  up'above  ;  that  a  clock  goes 
on  of  itself  for  evo»:  and  a  multitude  of  other  illusions 
all  arising  from  the  same  healthy  imaginative  conviction 
in  every  young  mind  that  "  What  has  been  will'  be,"  and 
"The  whqle  world  is  according  to  one  pattprn."  The 
conviction  is  based  on  a  profound  general  truth,  but  the 
particular  shapes  which  it  assumes  are  often  erroneous. 
It  is  only  after  a  course,  and  sometimes  a  very  long  course, 
of  experience  "and  experiment,  that  the  child,  or  perhaps 
the  man,  eliminates  with  tha  aid  of  Reason  those  ideas 
which  will  not  work,  and  confirms  those  that  will  work, 

r. 
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till  tlic  l;iltcr  l)L'(()mc  ;U  List  slrong  and  iiilioieiU  aiul 
(|uasi  instinctive  convictions.  None  kiic  less,  if  tlie 
lni:i:,'in;uion  did  not  lirst  sii},'j;cst  the  ideas  on  vvhicli  the 
Keason  is  to  opcnitc,  ue  should  never  obtain  aiiythinil 
Worth  calling  know kdi^c.  , 

We  might  cx|irc;is  a'll  this  by  sayinj;  that  Imagination 
is  the  mother  ol  worUing-hypolheses  :  and  this  is  trijp.of 
all  working-hypotheses,  those  of  the  observatory  and 
laboratory  as  well  as  those  of  the  nursery.  No  one  who 
giiisps  this  truth  will  henceforth  deny  the  debt  of  science 
to  Imagination.  -Knowledge  is  not  worth  calling  know- 
Icdgp  till  it  is  reducccl  to  Law  ;  and  Law,  as  I  have 
shown *you  above,  is  a  mere  idea  of  the  Imagination. 
I  do  not  deny  the  subsequent  value  of  Keason ;  but 
Imagination  must  come  first.  It  wa^  from  the  Imagina- 
tion that  there  lirst  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  Newton  the 
vision  of  the  working-hypothesis  by  which  tlie  apple's  fall 
and  the  planet's  path  might  be  simultaneously  explained. 
Then  came  in  Reason,  with  experiment,  testing,  com- 
paring, prepared  to*  detect  discrepancies,  unlikelihoods, 
.T>nd  any  want  of  harmony  between  the  new  theory  and 
the  old  order  of  things.  Finally,  the  once-no  inore- 
than-working-hypothesis,  having  been  fouml  to  harmonize 
with  ci'nmtless  past  and  present  phenomena  anci  having 
enal)led  us  to  predict  countless  future  phenomena,  is  now 
called  a  Law,  and  we  are  practically  certain  that  it  will 
act.  The  approval  of  this  Law  we  owe  to  Reason,  but 
for  the  suggestion  of  it  we  are  indebted  to  Imagination. 
On  the  debt  owed  to  Imagination  by  Mathematics— the 
foundation  of  all  Science — I  will  not  add  anything  to  what 
has  been  said  in  a  recent  letter. 

Next  as  to  the  work  of  Imagination  in  art.  Poets  and 
arftsts,  as  well  as  astronomers,  must  be,  so  to  speak, 
ex  ana/ogia  Univcrsi ;  that  is  to  say,  the)'  must  be  in 
harmony  with  that  order  of  things  which  they  long  to 
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reveal  to 'their  fcUow-mcn  ;  they  must  see  lAw  and  Unity 
where  olliers  fail  to  sec  it  ;  they  must  have  inherited  or 
rcceivcif  capacities  and  intuiiinns  whirl]  K've  thciiV  an 
intense  sympathy  with  the  deep-tlown-hidden  rhytl.rns 
and  abysmal  motions  wliicli  regulate  atoms  and  sounds, 
and  hues  and  shapes,  and  the  thoufjhts  and  feelin^js  of 

'  men.  ;\n  artist  who  wishes  to  paint  a  hill-side,  or  a  wave, 
or  a  face,  must  ha\'e  a  vision  <)f  it.  He  must  see  it  not 
only  exactly  as  it  is,  hut  how  it  is  :  he  sympathizes,  as  it 
were,  with  every  cleft  and  runlet  and  h()llo\?  and  projec- 
tion of  the  hill,  with  every  turn  and  fold  and  shade  and 
hue  of  the  ever-varyin,;;  wave :  he  realizes  the  secret  o,' 
Nature's  workin;;.  Shall  we  make  a  distinction  between 
the  secret  in  the  one  case  and  the  other?  .ShidI  we  say 
the  "s|)irit"  of  the  face,  but  the  »"  law "  of  the  hill 
and  the  "law"  of  the  wave?  Or  will  not  the  intuition 
into  this  complex  combination  of  multitudinous  forces, 
apparently  free  and  conllicting  yet  all  guided  and  con- 
,  trolled  into  one  harmonious  result,  be  better  C|prcssed  by 
saying  that  he  enters  into  the  "  spirit  "  in  aff  cases,  the 
''  spirit  "^f  the  hill,  the  wave,  and  the  face  ?  In  propor- 
tion as  he  has  this  power,  a  great  artist  \vill  be  less  likely 
to  speak  about  it,  and  less  able  to  explain  it :  but  have  it 
he  must  ;  and  it  is  a  power  really  not  dissimilar,  though 
apparently  most  different,  froia  the  scientific  Imagination. 
It  is,  in  bot'h\ascs,  a  power  of  recognizing  Order  and 
Unity.  The  test  also  of  the  artistic,  is  (roughly  s;>eaking) 
the  same   as  that  of  the  scientific  Imagination.     Those 

^ideas  are  right  whifh  "work."  Does  a  scientific  idea 
open,  like  a  key,'the  secrets  of  Nature  7\  Then  it  "  works," 
and  is,  so  far,  i4|ht.  ^o  in  art :  to  imagine  rightly  is  to 
imagine  powerfully  so  as  to  sway  the  minds  of  men. 
Those  artistic  imfTgrnations  are  wrong  which  fail  to  fit 
the  w3»ds  of  the  coiTip>v;ated  human  lock  and  to  stir  the 
inmost   thoughts.     There\-e  obvious  objection*  to  this 
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(Ipr/itiim  (if  \v)(at  is  arlistically  ris'it  ;  wh^t  stirs*  the 
,AtlihTflTm*>M»<y  not  stir  the  Ms(|iiimaiK.  lint,  roii^jlif)- 
-.[jcakinj;,  we  may  say  that  llig  tost  lias  held  jjood.  What 
h.TS  stirred  the  Athenian  has  stirred  the  threat  eivihsjng 
races  of  the  world.  There  may  be  a  Ijctter  and  a  luKlier 
test  hereafter  ;  but,  for  the  jircsent  at  all  events,  prolonged 
evpcrience  of  its  "  workiif;.; "  is  the  test  of"  artistic 
lp,ia;,'in:Ltion.  ' 

ISiit  the  Imaji^ination  lilays,  perhaps,  its  most  ini[)ortant 
[lart  in  our  conceptions  of  human  emotions  and  human 
c'la/acter.  These  things  cannot  bo  exactly  defined,  like 
triangles  or  circles  ;  nor  can  they  or  their  results  be  pre- 
dicted like  the  results  of  chemical  action  or  the  instinc- 
tive motions  of  irrational  animals.  Yet  the  Imagination 
helps  ^«,_itfter  a  sympathetic  contemplation  of  what  a 
friend  /uis  do\ae  and  said  and  wished,  to  complete  the 
picture  by  takihg  as  it  were  a  bird's-eye  view  of  his  past, 
present  and  fujftii'k,  so  as  to  be  able  in  some  measure  to 
realize  an^k^cdict  what  he  to///  do  .and  say  and  wish. 
This'  mental  "imagination,"  "  image,"  or  "idea"  of  our  ■ 
friend  we  might  describe  as  the  "  law"  of  his  beinff,  so  far 
«s  it  was  grasped  by  us :  but  so  much  more  subtle  and 
variable  than  any  known  "law"  are  the  sequences  of 
human  thought  and  conduct,  that  we  generally  prefer  the 
phrase  .which  we  just  now  used  to  describe  the  intuition 
of  the  artist  ;  and  so  we  speak  of  "  entering  into  the 
spirit  "  of  a  man.  It  is  usual  to  say  that  we  do  this  by 
"  sympathy  :  "  but  sympathy  i^  only  one  form  of  imagina- 
tion tinged  with  love,  the  power  of  imagining  the  joys 
.and  sorrows  of  others  and  of  realizing  them  as  one's  own. 
Imagination,  without  love,  might  realize  the  sorrows  of 
an  enemy  to  gloat  over  them  :  love,  if  it  could  be  without 
Imagination — which  it  cannot  be,  since  love  implies  at 
least  some  imagination  of  what  the  behived  would  wish— 
ivould  be  a  poor  lifeless  sentiment  doing  nothing,  or  nothing 
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lo  the  piiipose.  Ihit  iinajjiiiaUfTNiove,  ^r  synvpatliy,  gives 
us  tlin  key  to  tlig  kiiowliultjc  of  nil  liiiinan  nature,  r(nd-is 
tlie  foumlatiou  of  all  domestic  and  sociid  unity  and  order. 

As  to  the  test  of  Iinajfination  when  broughf  to  bear 
upon  human  nature,  you  will  remember,  1  dare  say,  tliat 
it  was  determined  to  be  the  success  with  which  it  "  worked  " 
human  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  made  men  do  "  what 
tliey  are  intended  to  do."  Hut  1  was  then  speakinj,'of  the 
way  in  wliidi  the  great  jifophcts,  hiwgivers,  and  (oundtrs 
of  rcliKions  have  inlhicnccd  };reat  masses  of  .mankinil, 
and  fn  which  almost  every  mother  inlluenccs  htr  children, ' 
by  idealizing;  them.  I  mitjht  have  added,  and  I  will  now 
add,  a  word  on  the  manner  in  which  an  imaginary  ideal  of 
human  nature  proves  its  truth  experimentally  to  the 
iniaginer,  by  "workifig"  him.  that  is,  by  making  /;,'// 
capable  of  doing  "  the  work  he  was  intended  to  do."  ]t 
is  the  more  necessary  to  do  this  because  the  illusions  of 
Imagination  arc  nowhere  ^o  strong  a/ftT^cKlastjug  as  in 
the  study  of  human  Nature  ;  and  there  is  awlanger  that 
we  may  be  deterred  by  the  thought  of  them  from  steadily 
pursuing  the  truth.  The  cynic  tells  us  with  a  sneer  that 
babies,  and  none  but  babies,  think  men  and  women  better 
than  they  are,  and  that,  the  older  one  grows,  the  more  one,is 
disillusionised  about  the  virtue  of  human  nature.  B,ut  that  • 
is  not  true,  or  only  a  half  truth.  If.we,  as  children,  imagine 
the  men  anti  women  about  us  to  be  perfections  of  power, 
wisdom,  and  vittiue,  ene  reason  is,  that  we  have,  as  chil- 
dren, a  most  inadequate  sta,ndard  of  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  e.xcellence.  As  our  sta'ndard  rises,  our  sense  of 
inadequacy  increases  ;  but  the  reason  why,  as  w'ci  grow 
older,  we  cease  to  think  people  perfect,  is,  very  often,  not 
that  we  think  worse-of  human  beings,  but  that  we  think 
"better  of  human  possibilities. 

I5ut  in  some  minds  defect  of   Imagination  combines 
with  other  causes  to  induce  the  repeatedly  disillusionised 
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ii'an  to  give  up  the  search  a'ftcr  the  truth  t1i;it  hes  baMWh 
the  ilUision  and  to  cast  away  all  trust,  aU  thought,  o^^|r 
ideal  of  humanity.  Those  who  do  this  make  shipwreck 
of  their  own  lives.  Thcic.  low  ideal  or  no-ideal  of  conduct 
does  not  "  work  ; "  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  lit  them  to 
do  the  work  they  were  intended  to.  do.  •  Even  for  the  pur- 
p6ses  of  their  pwn  happiness  their  life  is  a  failure.  So 
far  as  the  spiritual  side'  of  their  nature  is  concerned,  a 
dull  and^tas'nant  self-sat'isfaction  is  the  highest  prize  they 
can  hope  to  .acquire  :  tlfey  have  none  of  the  keen  joys  of 
spiritual  aspiration,  of  failures  redeemed,  of  gradual  pro- 
gress, and  of  deeper  insight  into  the  glorious  possibilities 
of  human  nature.  But  those  who,  while  not  rejecting  the 
sobering  admonitions  of-'  Experience  and  Reason,  can 
nevertheless  so  far  obey  the  promptings  of  Imagination 
as  to  retain  in  their  hearts  anjpver  fresh  and  expansive 
and  healtiiful  Ideal  of  life",  fiRl  themselves  led  on  by  it 
from  hope  to'nobler  hope,  from  effort  to  more  arduous 
effort,  until  life  and  effort  end  together. 

Let  this  suffice  as  my  protest  against  the  popular  fallacy 
that  ^he  Imagination  is  an  abnormal  faculty,  limited"  to 
poets  and  painters  and  "  artists,"  mostly  illusive,  and 
always  to  be  subordinated- in  the  search  after  truth.  I 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  lies  at  the  basis^of  all 
knowledge  ;  that  it  is  no  less  necessary  for  science,  for 
morals,  and  for  religion,  than  for  jrtistic  success  ;  and 
that  the  illusions  of  Imagination  are  the  stepping-stones 
to  Truths.  ■ 

Now  to  speak  of  Reason,  or,  ^s  some  would  call  it. 
Understanding.  ,\Vhile  dealing  with  Imaginaljoii,  we  re- 
cognized that  the  work  of  Reason  is  mostly  negative  and 
corrective  :  but  let  us  come  to  detail.  Reason  is  commonly 
said  to  proceed  by  two  methods  ;  (i)by  Induction,  where- 
in, by  "  inducing,"  or  introducing,  a  number  of  particular 
instances  {e.g.  "  .\ ,  B,  C,  &c.,,  are  men  and  are  mortal "), 
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you  establish  a  general  conclusion  ("all  men  are  niorial '')  ; 
(ii)  by  Deductioij,  wherein,  from  two  previous  state- 
ments called  Premises,  you  deduce  a  thii^,  called  a 
Conclusion. 

(i)  As  regards  Induction,  surely  you  must  admit  that 
the  initial  part  of  the  task  falls  not  upon  the  Reason  but 
upon  the  Imaginlttion  ;  which  sees  likenesses  and  leaps  to 
general  conclusions,  mostly  premature  of  false,  biU  all  con- 
taining a  truth  from  which  the  falsehood  must  be  eliminated. 
Thus,  a  child  imagines,  by  premature  Induction,  that  all 
men  are  (i)  like  his  father;  (2)  black-haired  ;  (3)  between 
five  and  six  feet  high  ;  (4)  white-skinned,  and  so  on.  -Then 
comes  Reason  afterwards,  comparing  and  contrasting 
the&e  imaginative  premature  conclusions  with  a  wider  and 
contradictory  experience  and  widcuing  the  conclusion 
accordingly.  Hence  it  is  the  part  of  ■Jieason  to  suggest 
those  varied  experiments  which  are  a  necessary  part  of 
scientific  Induction  ;  and  this  is  generally  done  by  jiointing 
out  to  us  some  negjected  difference:  "  You  say  you  h^d 
a  Turkish  bath  three  IJjnes,  and  each  time  caught  a  cold  : 
but  were  the  antecedents  of  these  three  colds  quite  alike  ? 
If  not,  how  did  they  differ?  Did  vou  not  on  the  first 
occasion  sit  in  a  draught  at^  a  public  meeting  ?  on  the 
second,  forget  to  put  on^'our  great  coat  ?  on  the  third,  let 
the  fire  out  though  it  was  freezing  ?  Consider  therefore, 
not  the  single  point  of  likeness,  the, Turkish  bath,  but  the 
points  of  unlikeiiess  also,  in  the  antecedents  of  your  three 
colds  ;  -and  try  the  Turkish  bath  again,  omitting  these 
■antecedents,  before  you  say  'A  Turkish  bath  alna'ys  gives 
Bie  cold.' " 

You  see  then  that  in  Induction  the  positive  and  sugges- 
tive part  of  the  work  is  'done  by  the  Imagination  ;  the 
negative  and  eliminative  part  by  Reason. 

.(ii)  As  regards  Deduction,  the  busipess  of  Reason  is  t(i. 
ascertain  that  the  Premises  are  not  onlv  true  but  also 
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connected  in  such  a  «'ay  that 'a  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  them.  But  even  here  Imagination  plays  a  part  :  for 
the  conclusion  of  every  syllogism  (roughly  speaking) 
depends  upon  the  following  axiom  :  "  If  a  is  ikncluded  in 
b,  and  b  is  included  in  c,  thdn  a  is  included  'vs\  c  \  in  other 
words,  if  a  watoh  is  in  a  box,  and  the  box  is  in  a  room, 
then  the.  watch  is  in  the  room."  'Now  this  gcireral  propo-^^ 
sition,  like  all  general  propositions,  is  arrived  at  with 
the  aid  of  the  Imagination,  so  that  wc  may  fairly  "iay  thar 
tlie  Imagination,  helps  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
Syllogism.  When  therefore  you  bear  in  mind  that,jn 
every  Syllogism  the  Premises  are  often  the  result  of  an 
Induction  in«which'Imagination  has  played  a  part,  and 
that  the  conclusiofi  alwaj'S  depends  upon  ati  axiom  of 
the  Iniaginq^n,  you  must  admit  that  even  Dcductivt 
Reasoning  by  no  means  excludes  the  Imagination. 

(iii)  Practically,  errors  seldom  arise,  and  truth  is  seldom 
discovered,' from  mere  Deductive  Reasoning.  Anyone 
can  see  his  way  through  a  logical  Syllogism,  and  ajmost 
any  one  can  lay  his  finger  on  the  weak  point^in  an  illogical 
one.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  start  the  Rtosoning  in  the 
right  direction  and  to  begin  the  Logic;/  Chain  with  an 
appropriate  Syllogism. 

For  example,  suppose  wc  wisK  to  prov^That  "  every 
triangle  which  has  two  angles  ecjual,  has  two  sides  opposite 
to  them  equal  "  :  how  can  our  Reason,  our  discriminative 
faculty,  help  u^  here  .''  At  present,  not  at  all.  We  must  >' 
first  call  to  our  aid  the  Imagination,  which  says  to  us, 
"  Imagine  the  triangle  with  two  equal  angles  to  have  t\('o 
unequal  sides  opposite  to»them,  and  see  what  follows." 
And  every  one  who  has  done  a  geofnetrical  Deduction 
knows  that  we  frequently  start  by  "imagining"  the  con- 
clusion to  be  already  proved,  or  the  problem  to  be  already 
performed,  ^nd  then  endeavouring  to  realise,  among  the 
many   consequences  that  would  follow,  .which  of  those 
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consequences  would  harmonize  with,  or  be  identical  with, 
the  data  to  which  we  are  working  back. 

;c  process  isconimon  in  the  reasoning  that  deals 
with  what  is^tsdled  Clteumstantial  Evidence.  Thus,  it  is  ■ 
asserted  by  A  that  hc'lBaw  15  'commit  a  nmrder  in  the 
midst  of  a  field,  fi.\^  m.inutes  before  mi^Ight,  on  the  first  , 
day  of  last  month  ;  how  can  we  tQst  the  truth  of  A's 
assertion  1  ■  The  neffiitive  faculty  of  Reason  cannotanswer 
the  questioji^Ljiflfr  onpe  more  Imagination  steps  in  and 
says,  "  IvKii^ine  tfie  story  to  be  true  ;  imagine  yourself  to 
be  in  A's  place  ;  imagine  the  circumstances  which  would 
ha^e  surrounded  hifft,  the  hidden  place  from  which  he  saw 
the  murder,  the  light  which  enabled  him  to  see  it,  the 
precise  sight  that  he  saw,  •  the  .voices  or  sounds  that 
he  heard,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  details  of  a  likely  and 
coherent  narrativ^."  When  the  Imagination  has  done  this 
and  "  imagined "  the  place — perh'^ip^  a  hedge — the  light-- 
moonlight,  and  so  on.  Reason  steps  in,  and  corrdborates 
or  rejests,  by  shew  ing  that  there  was,  or  was  not,  a  hedge 
whence  the  (Jeed  could  have  been  witnessed  ;«that  there 
was  a  full  moon  or  no  moon  on  the,  night  in  question  ;' 
that,  if  there  had  been  a  moon,  the  place  in  questmn  was 
opan  to  the  moonlight,  or  in  deep  slvidow  :  and  thus 
Imagination  and  Reason  (aided  by  expedience  of  the  place 
•and  knowledge  of  the  \ime)  arrive  at  a  conclusi»n,  the 
former  making  a  positive,  the  latter  a  negative  contri- 
bution. ,  Hence  it  appears  that  even  in  those  questions, 
which  are  called  pre-eminently  "  practical  " — for  what 
can  bd'.more  "  practical "- than  a  trial  int  a  law-court 
for  life  or  death  ? — the  Imagination  plays  so  great  a 
part  that  without  its  aid  the  reason  could  effect  little 
.or  notSThg.  , 

Here  I  must  break  off ;  but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough 
to  satisfy  you  that  the  imaginative  faculty,  though  it  needs 
the  constant  test  of  Reason  and  Experience,  is  far  more 
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intimately  cnnncctoci  with  whai^ve  call  knowledge,  than 
is  commonly  su|iposecl;  ]3ut  if  this  be  so,  we  ought 
not  (I  think)  to  be  surprised  iV  a  careful  analysis  of 
our  profoundest  rt;ligiuus  convictions  should  reveal  that 
for  these  also^we  are  indebted,  and  intended  by  G««l-to 
be  indebted,  to  'the  Iniacjination  f^ir  more  than  'to  the 
Reason.  ,'•'*' 
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VII 

My  dear , 

I   have  been  very  much  pained  by  your  sprightly' 
'  account  of  the  lively  and  witty  conversation  between  you 

and  your  clever  young  friends, and -. ,  on  the  proofs 

of  the  existence  of  a  God.  Bear  with  me  if  I  assure  you 
that  discussions  in  that  spirit  are  likely  to  be  fatal  to  real 
faith.  They  may  often  be  far  more  dangerous  than  a 
serious -collision  between  untrained  faith  and  the  most 
hisjhly  educated  scepticism.  I  do  not  deprecate  discussion, 
but  t  do  most  earnestly  plead  for  reverence.  . 
)  Young  men  at  tli'e  Universities  stand  in  especial  need 
of  this  .warning  because  tlieir  studies  lead  them  to  be 
critical  ;  and  habits  of  criticism  may  easily  weaken  the 
habitof  reverence.  1  remember  once  being  shewn  over 
a  great  public  school  by  the  Headmaster,  justly  celebrated 
"as  a  Headmaster  once,  and  much  more  celebrated  since 
in  another  capacity.  It  was  a  grand  school,  though  a 
little  too-ecclj«iastical  to  suit  my  taste.  While  we  were 
in  the  chapel  my  frieijd  spoke  earnestly  of  the  pleasure  it 
t^ave  him  on  Sundays  -to  see  in  the  chapel  the  familiar 
faces  of  the  Md  boys  who  came  to  revisit  the  old  place.  At 
the  same  time  he  deplored  the  contrast  between  those 
who  went  into  the  army,  and  those  who  went  to  the  Univer-- 
sities  :  "  The  army  fellows,"  he  said,  "  almost  always  , 
come  to  Communion,  the  university  fellows  almost  always" 
stop  a-way."  These  words  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  my  mind,  "Who  is  fo  blame,  or,praise,  for  this  ?•"  asked 
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I,  on  my  journey  homeward.  "  I's  it  the  army  that  is  to  be 
praised 'fpr«  its  inculcation  ^of  disciphne  and  self-sub- 
ordination, Irclpins  tlic  fo'ung  fellows  to  realise  flic 
meaninij  of  self-sacrifice  ?  Or  is  it  the  University  that 
^is  to  be  blamed  for  its  negative  and  destructive  teaching? 
Or  can  it  be  that  the  school  is  in  part  to  blame  for 
teaching  the  boys  to  .believe  too  much;  and  the  Uni- 
versity'in  part  tfi  blame  for  teaching  thejJCng  men  to 
criticize  too  much  ? ' '  ^ 

Over  and  oyer  again,  since  that  time,  I  Jiave  asked 
myself  these  same  questions  about  many  other  young 
men  from  many  other  public  schools.  I  honour  the  army 
as  much  as  most  men,  mo^e  perhaps  than  many  do  :  but 
after  all  the  profession  of  a  soldier  is  the  profession, of  a 
throat-cutter ;  throat-cutting  in  an  extensive,  expeditious, 
artd  honourable  way, — throat-cutting -in  one  direction  often 
undertaken  merely  to  prevent  throat-cutting  in  another 
direction— but  still  throat-cutting"  after  all :  and  it'seemed 
very  hard  to  believe  that  the  profession  of  throat-cutting 
is,  and  ougjjt  to  be,  a  better  preparation  than  the  pursuit 
of  learning  at  the  Universities,  for  participation  in  the  Holy 
Comniunion.  On  the  whole  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  young  men  in  the  army  had  retained  and 
deepened  the  instinctive  obedience  to  authority,  the  sense 
of  the  need  of  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
community,  and  perhaps  also,  the  feeling  of  reverence, 
while  they  had  not  been  ta^ht  so  fully  to  appreciate  all 
tltat  was  implied  in  attendance  at  Communion  or  to  realize 
the  intellectual  difficulties  presented  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  other  words— to  put  it  briefly  and  roughly— the 
young^  cadets  and  officers  came  to  Communion  because 
they  had  been  -taught  to  feel  and  not  taught  to  think  ;  and 
the  University  men  stayed,  away  because  they  had  been 
taught  to  tJiink  and  not  to  feeJ.  Now  I  will  ask  you  to 
excuse  me  if  I  suggest  that  the  principal  danger  to  your 
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cli:iractcr  at  present  arises  ftnm  the  want  of  such  disci-  ' 
plinc  as  may-be  obtained  by  some  in  the  army,  and  by 
otiicrs  in  tlie  practical  work  of  life.  You  need  some 
emotionahand  moral  exercise  to  counfcrbalance  your' 
mental  and  intellecTlial  training.  You  are'not  aware  how 
niu?S«^f,the  most  valuable  kno\vlcdge,  conyiction,  cer- 
tainty—^^J1  it  what  you  will;  but  I  mean  that  Idnd  of  moral 
and  spiritual  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of  all  right 
conduct — springs  in  the  main  fi;om  spiritual  and  emotional 
sources.         '  ,  ,,    / 

In  tlje  present  letter  I  should  like  to  confine  mysfelf  to 
this  subject,  the  dulture,  if«I  may  so  sa'V,  of  Christian  faith. 
Let  m*e  then  ask  you  first  to  clear  your  fnind  by  asking 
yourself  what  is  the  essence  of  .thefaitl\  which  you  would 
desire  to  retain.  It  is  (is  it  not  ? )  a  faith  cr  trust  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  This  surely  is  the  Gospel  or  Good 
News  for  which"  Christ  lived  and  died,  in.  order  that  He 
might  breathe  it  into  the  hearts  of  men.  "  Fathcjrhood  " 
— some  of  your  yoimg  friends  \fill  exclaim — "  What  an^ 
antiquated  notion  !  Flat  anthropomorphism  !J'  15y  "  an.- 
thropomorphisrri "  they  mean  a  tojidency  to  make  God  ilv 
human  shape:  just  as  Heme's  four, legged  poetjq  Brain  ■ 
makes  God  to  be  a  great  white  Polar  Bear,  and  khe"  frogs 
of  Celsus  imagine  Him  to  be  a  gigantic  Fdbg.  A^o  doubt, 
this  is  very  funny  ;  but  the  decii.^crs\o{J  antjiropo- 
morphisnr  who  venture  on  any  .conception  of  a  God — 
-are  they  any  less  furfny?  '  Do  not  they  shew  a  similar 
disposition  to  rrtake  God  in  the  shape  of  human  works 
or  human  cxpeAences?  Sl^U  I  be  exploring  a  nobler 
path  of  spiriJLual\neculat^  'if  I  say  God  is  a  Rock 
or  a  Buckler,  or  aVCenfre,  or  a  Force,  than  if  I  say 
God  is  a  Father  in  heaven  ?  Ask  your  sceptical  com- 
panions what  conccf^ion  of  God  they  can  mention 
whrch  is  not  open  to  objection,  and  they  will  perhaps 
reply  "  An  Eternal,  or  a  Tendency,  not  ourselves,  which 
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makes  for  fi.nlitcoiisncss." '  Now  to  reply  "Ixn  Eternal,' 
appears  to  mc  to  be  taking  a  rather  mean  and  pccljintical' 
ailvantage  of  the  uninflected  pccidiarities  of  English  (and 
Hebrew),  which  leave  it  an   open  "question  whether  yoir 
mean  your  "  l':ternal  "  to  lie  masculine,  or  neuter.     ^nA 
5  "Tendency '"—what  is   it?      Is  it  not  a  "  strctcTii^g,"  or 
"pulling,"    or    partially    neutralised    force— a    common 
huinan  e'kperitnice  ?"    Now;  we  are  dealing  with  the  accu- 
sation of  limiting  our  conception  pf  God  to  our  experiences  ^ 
as   men.     And,  so  far  as  this  charge  is  concerned,  what 
is  the  difference  between  calling  God.  a  "  TAdency,"  or  . 
a  "  Rock,"  or  a  "  Shield,"  or  a"  House  of-  Defence,"  as 
the  Qld   Psalmist  docs?     Are  not  all  these  names  mere- 
fnetaphors'derivcd  from  human  experience  ?  In  tlje  same ' 
way  to  call  God  a  Father  is  (fio  doubt)  a  metaphor  :  but 
,  is  it  more  a  metaphor  than  to  call  Him  a  Tendency  ? 

S«me  metaphors,  which  describe  God  by  reference  to 
the  relations  of  man  to  man,  may  be  called  anthropo- 
morphic ;  others,  which  describe  Him  by  reference  to 
implements  (such  as  a  Shield)  may  be  called  orguno- 
morphic  ;  others,  which  assimilate  Hin>  to  lifeless  and 
inorganic  objects  (such  as  a  Hill)  may  be  called  by  some 
other  grand  name,  stich  as  apsychomorphic  ;  others, 
which  would  subsidize  Him  down  to  a  thought,  or  a  mind, 
or  a  spirit,  may  be  called  phronesimorphic,  noumor43hic, 
pneumalomorphicj  but  in  the  name  of  common  sense— 
'  or  in  i\\t  name  of  that  sense  which  ought  to  be  comi^ion, 
and  which  ought  to  revolt  against  bondage  to  mere  words 
—what  is  there  in  that  termination  "  morphic  "  which 
should  stagger  a  seeker  after.divine  truth  ?  Do  we  ^ot  all 
recognize  that  all  terms  applied  to  the  supreme  God  arc 
"morphisms"of  iarious  kinds?  And  th^ question  is  not 
how  we  can  avoid  a  "  morphism  "—for  we  cannot  avoid 
it— but  how  or  where  we  can  find  the  noblest  and  most 
spiritually   helpful   "  morphism."    And  as  between    the 
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ancient  and  the  moilcrn  metaphors  just  set  before  you  cail 

you  entertain  a  momciit's  doubt  ?     Might  wc  not  imagine 

the   question   put  —  after   tlic   old    Roman    authoritative 

fashion — to  an  assembly  of  the  consciences  of  universal 

mtlnkind  :   "  Christ  says  that  God  is  a  Father  in  heaven  ; 

refined  thinkers  saylliat'IIe  is  a  Tendency  ;  ntri  crcditis, 

i^ciih'sV     To  wUich   1    seem  to  licar  the  answer  of  the 

^Universe come  back,  "  We  will  ha\e  no  Tendencies  seated 

on  the  throne  of  Heaven.     Give  us  a  Father,  or  we  will 

ha\e  nothing,"  "  And  youj'my  dear  friend,  how  is  it  with 

\ou  ?     Utri  crcdis  ?  '  * 

• 

But  perhaps  you  cdmplain,  or  some  of  your  friends 
might  coinpl.iin,  that  this  is  not  treating  the  cjuestion  fairly. 
'''The  doctrine  ofthe'FatlTCrhood  of  God,'*  they  may  say, 
"  is 'to  be  discussed  like  any  other  proposition,  upon  the 
c\''idcncQ."  'I  entirely  deny  it,  if  from  your  "evidence" 
yoit  intend  to  exclude  the  \yitness  of  Imagination  expressed 
in  Faith  and  Hope.  1.  assert,  on.  the  contrary,  th^t  it  is 
to  be  believed  i)i,  a"-ainst  what  may  be  called  quasi- 
^evidenqe.  It  cannot  Beidcmonstrated  to  be  either  true  or  • 
faUe^_  Do  not  mi^undej,'st£yid  me.  ^  There  , is  abuildaftt 
evidence  e(f  a  certain  kind— -iis  I  will  hereafter  slie^-— -fpfe' 
the  Fatherhood  of  God',;  but  there  iSals^)  cv'Udenc^against 
it  :  and  what  I  mean  is,  that  tHe  ftiind  fs  not  tW'sit  itti-° 
partially  and  coldly  neutral  between  the  two  testimonies, 
but  is  to  g^asp  the  former  afld  hold  it  fast  and  keep  it 
constantly  in  view,  while  it  lays  less  stress  on  and  (after  a 
time)  puts  on  one  side  the  lattef;  I  have  shewn  you  ^at 
many  of  our  deepest  and  most  vital  convictions  are  ba?ed 
less  upon  Reason  than  upon  Iniagination.  Why  then  should 
we  be  surprised  if  the  most  profound  convictions  of  all, 
our  religious  certainties,  rest  upon  that  imagBative 
desire  to  which  we  ha\6  ■given  the  name  of  Faith?'     If 

'  Fa. til  is  '■  do--iri.*  (approved  by  tilt-  Conscience)  of  wlilnli  we  ima;;ine  ihe 
fulfilment  while  pulling  ciuubt  at  a  distance"  ;  see  lite  Dt'JliiitiuKS  at  the 
.  entl  of  the  volume. 
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an  archani,'cl  (robed  in  lij^lit)  were  to  step  clown  to  mc 
this  moment  and  were  to  cry  aloud,  •' Verily  there  is  no 
(iod,  '  I  should  reply,  or  oiiLjht  to  reply,  "  Vtrily  thou  art 
a  devil.'  JJ*the  same  archani,'el  wore  to  come  in  the  same 
way  and  to  say  "  Verily  there  is  a  God^"  1  should  reply, 
"^,1  felt  sure  there  was  ;  and  now  1  am  more- sure  than 
ever."  I'Io\y.  unfair,  how.  .illogical,^  if  our  belief  is  to 
be  a  matter  of  mere  cvic^^ce  !  liut  it  is  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  mere  evidence.  Tt  is  to  be  a  struggle  against 
/an  evil  thought— shall.. I  not  say  an  evil  being?— that  is 
perpetually  attempting  to  slander  God  to  men  by  repre- 
senting Mim  as' permitting  or  originating  evil. 

Does  this  slartlc'^'on — this  suggestion  of  ajii  evil  being — 

as  "Taeing  too   old-fashioned  for  an  educ.-yted  Christian? 

Well  then,  put  it  aside  for  the  tJiiiiQ  (thoubh  it  is  indeed 

"  Chvists   doctrine)  :  and  merely  assume  aV  a  temporary 

>•       '     hypothesis  that  the  essence  of  Christ's  (iospel  is  a  trust  in 

;_  ^       'v  the  Fat^herhood  of  God.     Now,  if  this  be  se,  and   if  this  " 
J;rust  or  faith  is  to  be. kept  pur.c  and  ^trong',  must  it  not  be 
•regarded  with-reverence and  reserve.as  beintfe(what  indeed 

*       .         it  J?)  ^  1^'nd  of  private,  dc^rriestic,  a«id  family  relation  ?     Is 
„»        _    if  to  be  ma^e  the  subject  for  light,  casual,  fri\«olous  dis- 
*         cu^ions  ;  ejiigAmniatic  displays  ;  cut-and-thrust  exhibi- 
tions  of    word-fence ;    logical    or   rhetorical    symposia  ? 
Wh'At  would  you  s&y  of  a  young  man  who  should  allow  his 

•:  relations  with  his  father  and  mother  to  be  discussed  with 

^  humour  and  epigram  dm  every  light  occasion  ?  Would 
he  be  likely  long  to  retain  the  bloom  of  domestic  affection 
unimpaired  ?  1  remember  'reading  about  some  well- 
educated  and  enlightened  free-thinker — I  fancy  it  was 
liSolingbroke — on  whose  table  a  Greel^Testament^was 
regularly  placed  by  the  side  of  the  port  w^n  the  cloth  was 
drawn,  and  'whose  favourite  topic  for  discussion  after 
^flffllr  was  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
Does  not  yourWnstinct  teach  you  that  from  such  discu^ 
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sions  as  these  no  good  could  possilily  come,  nothing  but 
a  hardening  of  the  conscience,  a  fatal  familiarity  with  " 
sacred  things  regarded  with  a  view  to  witticism — that  kinc^ 
of  familiarity  which  top  surely  breeds  contempt  ?  What 
a  terrible  contrast  it  is— complaffent  ISolingbroke  at  his 
win^,  analysing  tijc  attributes  of  God,  and  the , all-pitying 
Father  looking  down  from  heaven  and  pleading,  through 
Christ,  not  to  be  analysed  but  to  be  loved  and  trusted  ! 

May  we  not  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  Christian 
Faith  or  trust— if  it  be  once  recognized  as  faith  or 
trust,  altogether  distinct  from  the  kind  flf  assent  which 
we  give  to  a  proposition  of,  Euclid— needs  not  only  io 
be  protected  from  certain  evil  influences  but  also  to  be. 
subjected  to  certain  good  influences?  It  is  a  kind  of 
plant,  and  requires  its  spiritual  soil,  air,  rain  and  sunshine  ; 
in  other  words  it  needs  good  thoughts,  noble  aspirations, 
and  unselfish  acts,  to  keep  it  alive.  You  may  retort  per- 
haps that  Faith  itself  ought  to  produce  these  results,  and 
not  to  be  produced  by  tlicn^.  Hut  I  reply  that,  though 
Faith  docs  tend  to  produce  these  results,  it  is  strengthened 
by  producing  them  ;  and,  it  is  weakened  and  finajjy  ex- 
tinsfuishcd  by  not  producing  them.  "  Our  faith  "  has  been 
described  as  "  the  victory  that  hath  overcome  the  world." 
What  is  there  in  the  world  that  it  should  need  to  be 
"overcome"?  I  suppose  the  writer  meant  that  this 
present,  visible,  tangible,  enjoyable  system  of  things — 
which  was  meant  by  the  .Supreme  to  be  a  kind  of  glass 
through  which  we  might  discern  something  of  the 
greatness  and  order^of  the  Maker4^has  been  converted, 
partly  by  our  selfishness,  partly  by  j|ome  Evil  in  the  world 
outside  us,  into  a  mirror  shutting  out  all 'glimpse  of  God 
and  giving*  us  back  nothing  but  the  reflectioa  of  ourselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  different  way  of  fegarding 
the  world  when,  our  eyes  being  opened  like  the  eyes  of 
Aeneas  amid  burning  Troy,  we  discern  in  the  midst  of 
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thfs  present  condition  of  things  a  great  conflict  between 
Good  and. Evil,  and  on  The  side  of  goodness,  we  see*the 
forms  of  Righteousness,  Justice  and  Truth,  supported  by 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  ;  amid  the  smoke  and  roar  of 
battles  and  revolutions,  the  destructions  of  nati<)ns,  and  the 
downfall  of  empires  and  of  chufches,  we  realiseithat  these 

,  are  abiding  influence^  ;  th^t  either  in  this  world,  or  in 
some  other,  these  things  shall  ultimately  prevail,  bfecause 
these  are  the  Angels'  that  stand  about  the  throne  of  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe.  This  state  of  mind  is  Faith,  and 
it  i^to  be  nurtured  by  effort,  partly  in  action,  partly  in 
thought.  Bacon  bids  us  nurture  it  by  "  cherishing  the 
good  hours  of  the  mind."  St.  Paul  says  nearly  tha  same 
thing  in  different  words  :  "  Whatsoever  things  are  honour- 
.able,  whatsoever  things-  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 

<  of  "good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue;  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  ihinX'  oft  tlicsc'tninos."  '• 
.  Are  you  surprised  at  this  .''  Do^t  faith  seem  to  yoij,  on 
these  terms,  a  possession  of  little  worth — this  quicksilver 
quality  which  v.^ries  with  every  variation, of 'our  spiritual 
atmosphere  .'  Why  sarely  everything  that  lives  and  grows 
is  liable  to  flux'.  You  do'  not  disparage  bodily  health 
because  it  is  dependent  on  support*  and  influences,  and. 
liable  to  thanges  ;  why  then  disparage  spiritual  heallii 
because  it  is  similarly  dependent?  No  doubt  one-would 
not  be  willingly  a  religious  valetudinarian ;.  a  man's 
spiHtual  constitution  ought  not  to  be  at  the  mercji  of  every* 
slight  and  passing  breeze  of  circumstance  ;  but  at  present 
there  is  little  danger  of  spiritual  valetudinarianism. 
Physical  "  sanitation  "  is  on  every  one's  tongue  ;  but  no 
one  thinks  of  the  necessity  of  good  spiritual  air  and  of  the 
evils  of  bad  spiritual  drainage.  We  do  not  recognize  that 
there  are  laws  of  our  spiritual  as  well  as  of  our  material 
nature.     We  wilfully  narrow  our  lives  to  the  Sabbathless 
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pursuit  of  gain  oppleasure— self  everywhere,  God  nowhere 
— and  then  go  about  hypocritically  whining  that  the  age 
of  faith  has  passed  and  that  we  have  lost  the  power  of 
believing.  With  our  own  hands  we  put  the  stopper  on  the 
telescope  and  then  complain  that  we  cannot  see  ! 

Do  not  nowcvcr,' suppose  that  I  call  i^Jon  you',  because 
hope  is  the" basis  of  Christian  belief,  on  that  account  to 
hope  against  the  truth  and  to  believe  against  reason.  I 
bid  you  believe  iii  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  first  because 
your  conscience  tells  you  that  this  is  the  best  and  noblest 
iDelief7but  secondly  also  because  this  belief— although  it 
may  be  against  the  Superficial  evidence  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  JJni verse — is  in  accordance  with  these  phenomsna' 
when  you  regard  them  more  deeply  and  when  you  include 
in  your  scope  the  history  of  Christianity.'  '      ", 

,  I  admit  that  we  ha/e  to  fight  against  ^temptations  in 
order  to  retain  this  belief;  and  sometimes  I  ask  .myself, 
"If  I  and  my  children  had  been'slaves  in  one  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America  ;  or  if  I  and  my  family  had 
suffered  siich  indelible  outrages  as  were  recently  inflicted 
■  by  the  Tm'Us  upon  the  Bulgarians  ;  or  if  I  w'ere  at  this 
moment  a  matchbox-seller  or  a  father  of  ten  children  (girls 
as  well  as  boys)  in  the  East  of  London— should  I  find  it 
so  easy  to  believe  that  God  is  our  Father  in  heaven  ? " 
And  I  am  obliged  to  reply,  "  No,  I  should  not  find  it  easy  ;  " 
I  fear  that  I  might  be  tempted  to  ^ay,  as  a  workman  did 
not  long  ago  to  a  lecturer  on'co-operation  who  mentioned 
the  name  of  God  :  "  Oh,  no  ;  no  God  for  us  ;  the  work- 
man's God  deserted, him  long  ago."  And  perhaps  you 
yourself  may  remember  the  answer  of  one  of  those 
wretched  Bulgarians  to  some  newspaper  correspondent 
who  endeavoured  t0  4Console  him  in  his  anguish  by  the  re- 
flection that  "  After  all  there  is  a  God  that  governs  the  < 
world  :  "  'M  believe  you,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  there  is  indeed 
a  God  ;  smd  he  governs  the  world  indeed  ;  and  he  is  the 

r  2 
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ptvil."    pi-  take  :i  spectacle   of  the  Middle  Ages  as  a 

,       proljlcnij    In   the  lists  arc  two  armed  knights;  on  the 

one  side  a  man  of  niigbt  and  nuisclc,  exulting  in  conflict  : 

OR  the  other,  a  slight,  weak  creatine,  who  never  fights 

sa\c  (m-compiilsion,  and  is  to  fight  now  pn  sternest  coni- 

'      ])ulsion,  being  accused  (though   innocent)  of  some  gross 

\    crime  by  yonder  man  of  flesh,  who  combines   scoundrel, 

■*     liar,  traitor,  oppressor,  tliicf,  and  adtittercr,  all  in  one  ;  and 

the  fight  is  to  begin  under  the  sanct^ip^  of  the  Church  of  ' 

Christ.     As  the  trumpets  sound,  while  the  heralds  are  still 

calling  on  C.od  to  "shew  the  right,"  the  two  men  mpet. 

and  "  the  right"  is  cast  to  the  ground,  trampled  on  by  his 

cii-pmy,  and  dragged  from'  the  lists  to  the  neighbouring 

cjallow's,  while  the  muscular  scoundrel  wipes  his  forehead 

"and  receives  conjjratulations.      Uo  you  suppose  that  the 

innocent  man's  wife,  if  she  were  looking  on,  would.be  able 

easily  to  say  at  that  moment,  "  Verily  there  is  a  'God  that 

judgcth  the  earth"? 

Can  I  possibly  put  the  case  for  scepticism  more  strongly  ? 
I  would  fain  put  it  with  all  the  force  in  my  power  in  order 
to  convince  you  that  I  have  thought  often  over  these 
matters7  and  that,  although  my  own  life  may  have  been 
happy  and  free  from  stumbling-blocks,  I  have  at  least 
tried  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  those  v^w  find 
it  very  hard  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God.  But,  in  the 
]M-esenceofsuchmonstrouf  evils  as  these,  I  take  refuge  ^jn  a 
belief  and  in  a  fact ;  first,  in  the  belief  (which  runs  thro'ugli 
almost  every  page  of  the  Gcispels  and  has  received  the 
sanction  of  Christ  Himself)  .that  there  is  an  Evil  Being  in 
the  world  who  is  continually  opposing  the  Good  but  will 
be  ultimately  subdued  by  tlje  Good  ;  secondly,  in  the 
fact  that  in  one  great  typical  conflict  between  Good  and 
Evil,— where  apparently  God  did  not  "  shew  the  right," 
and  where,  in  appearance,  there  was  consummated  the 
most  brutal  triumph  of  Evil  over  Good  that  the  world 
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ever  witnessed — there  the  Good  in  rcahty  cflcctcd  its  most 
signal  triumph.  The'  issue  of  tha  conflict  on  the  Cross 
■■■  of  Christ  is  my  great  comfort  and  mainstay  of  faith,  whgn 
my  heart  is  distracted  with  the  thought  of  all  the  spurns, 
biiffets,  and  outrages,  endured  by  much-suffjring  humanity. 
'■  At  last,  far  off,"  1  cry,  "  the  right  will  be  shewn,  even  as 
it  was  in  the  contest  on  the  Cross." 

You  see  then  the  nature  of  the  conflict  of  faith.     It  is 
a    struggle   bf   hope  against    fear,  triistful(||ss    against 
trustlessness,  where   strict  logical   proof   i^impossiblc. 
But  "l  do  nol  call  you  to  set  Faith  against  Reason,  or  ;o 
make  hope  trample  on  the  understanding,  or  to  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  historical  evidence.  • 
If  religion   comes  down   from   the   region  of  hojjp  and' 
aspiration  -Jnto   the   region   of    fact   and   evidence^  and ,' 
asserts  that  this  or  that  fact  happened  at  this  or,  that  time 
and  place^  then,  so  far,  it  appeals  to  evidence^  and  l;y 
"•evidence  it  mu^t  be  judged.    - 

Half  the  earnest  scepticism  pfj,the  present  dayvis  not 
really  spiritual  vsccpticism  but '  simply  doubt  about  his- 
torical facts.  Distinguish  carefully  and  constjjintly  between 
two  terms  entirely  different  but  continually  confused — tlie 
super-natural  and  the  viiraculous. 

In  the  'super-natural  every  rational  man  must  believe, 
if  he  knows  what  is  meant  by  the  term  ;  for  every 
rational  man  must  acknowledge  that  tlie  world  had  either 
a  beginning  or  no  beginning,  a  P'irst  Cause  or  no  First 
Cause;  and  either  hypothesis  is  altogether' above  the 
level  of  natural  phendliiena,  and  therefore  supernatural. 
The  theist  and  the  atheist  a.re  alike  believers  in  the 
supernatural.  The  agnostic,  poised  between  the  two, 
admits  that  some  supernatural  origin  of  the  World  is 
necessary.  But  is  unable  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  the 
more  probable.  All  alike  therefore  believe  iit  the  super- 
natural ;  but  the  important  difference  is  that  some  take  a 
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hoVful  or  faithful,  others  ^a  hopeless  or  faithless,  view  of 
'  the^ipernatural.     Proof  in  this  region  is  not  possible, 

'      unless  the  testimony  of  the  conscience  may  be  accepted 
■     ,   as  proof.     If  Jesus  were  to  appear  to-morrow  sitting  on 
.  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  testifying  that  there  is  a  Father 

'    in  heaven,  I    can   imagine  some  men 'of  science  replying^ 
"  T'his  is  a  mere  phantom  of  the  brain,"  or,  "  This  is  thJp'^ 
.     "    result    of    indfgestion,",   or   "Assertion    is-  not    proofT" 
Merc  force  of  lodcal  proof  or  personal  observation  can 
'  convince  no  one  that  there  is  a  God  or  that  Jesus  is  the  » 
Eternal  '^on  of  God  ;  such  a  conviction  can  only  come  from 
»  leaping  out  of  the  human  spitit  to  meet  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  and  hence  St.  Paul  tells  us'  that  "  no  man  can  say  " 
—that  is,  "say  sincerely"— "that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  ww^^   ■■ 
-  the  Spirit."     Here  "therefore,  in   this    region   of  the  i^ 

demonstrable,  I  can  honestly  use  an  effort  of  the  \vill  to 
•  Mly  myself  with  the  spirit  of  faith.    "  I  will  pray  to  God  ;  I  _ 

v'm  '  will  cling  to  God  ;  will  refuse  to  do^bt  of  God  ;  refuse  to 
'  listen  to  doubts  about  God  (except  so'  far  as  may  be 
netedfiil  to  do  it,  in  order  to  lighten  the  doubts  of  others, 
and  theil-only  as  a  painful  duty,  to,  be  got  through  with  all 
speed)  ;  I  am  determined  (so  help  me-  God)  to  believe  in 
God  to, the  end  of  my  days  :  "—in  resolving  thus  I  am -not 
acting  insincerely  nor  shutting  my  eyes  to  the  truth,  but 
taking  nature's  appoi/ited  ,means  for  reaching  and  holding 
fast  the  highest  spiritual  truth.  y 

But  I  do  not  feel  Justified  in  -thus  using  my  will  to 
constrain  myself  to  believe  in  the  miraculous  ;  for  here 
God  has  given  me  other  means— such  as  history,  experi- 
ence, and  evidence- for  arriving  at  the  truth.  Nor  does 
a  belief  in  the  super-natural  in  the  least  imply  a  belief  in 
the  miraculous  also.  I  may  believe  that  God  is  con- 
tinually supporting  and  impelling  on  its  path  every 
created  thing  ;  but  I  may  also  believe  that  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  His  support  and  impulsion  have 
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ever  been  manifested  save  in  accordance  with  that 
orderly  sequence  which  we  call  Law.  1  may  even  believe 
that  the  Universe  is  double,  having  a  spiritual  and 
invisible  counterpart  corresponding  to  this  visible  and 
material  existence,  so  thi^t  nothing  is  done  in  the  wo?ld 
of  flesh  below  which  has  not  been  first  done  in  the 
world  of  spirit  above  ;  yet  even  this  latitude  of  spiritual 
speculation  wojid  not  in  the -least  establish  the  con- 
clusion that  the  observed  sequence  of  what  we  call 
cause  and  effect  in  the  material  world  has  ever  been 
violated.  To  take  a  particular  instance,  I  may  be  con- 
vinced, that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Eternal  Word  of 
God,  made  flesh  for  men  ;  and  yet  I  may  remaih  uncon- 
vinced that,  in  thus  taking  flesh  upon  Him,  He  raised 
Himself  above  the  physical  laws  of  humanity.  In  other 
words  I  may,'  with  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
heartily  believe  in  "the  supernatural  Incarnation  while 
omitting  from  my  Gospel  all  mention  of  the  Miraculous 
Conception.  Nay,  I  may  go  still  further.  While  cor- 
dially accepting  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  I  may  see 
such  clear  indications  and  evidences  of  the  manner  in 
which  accounts  of  miracles^  sprang  up  in  the  Church 
without  fpundation  of  fact,  that  I  may  be  compelled  not 
merely  to  omit  miracles  from  my  Gospel  and  to  conf^^s 
myself  unconvinced  of  their  truth;  but  even  to  avow  my 
conviction  of  their  untruth.  But  into  this  negative  aspect 
of  things  I  do  not  wish  now  to  enter.  I  would  rather  urge 
on  you  this  positive  consideration,  that,  since  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  Laws  of  Nature  themselves,  depends  in  a  very 
large  degree  upon  faith,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  our 
AcknowlCTlgment  of  the  Founder  of  these  Laws  rests  also  on 
the  same  basis.  And,  \%  this  be  so,  we  cannot  speak  accu- 
rately about  the  "  evidence  "  for  the  existence  of  a  God, 
unless  we  include  in  that  term  the  aspirations  of  the  human 
conscience  toward  a  Maker  and  Ruler  and  Father  of  all. 
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rat 


'    .      .  '         VIII 

My  peak  ,  .«     ■ 

I  am  afraid  your  notions  about  "proof"  are  still 
ither  hazy  ;  for  you  quote  against  me  a  stern  and  self- 
denying  dictiim  which  passes  current  among^  some  of 
vour  young  friend^  tliat  "  it  is  immoral  to  ..believe  what 
^cannot  be  proved." 

Have  you  seriousl>;  asked  yo.urself  what  you  mean  by 
"  proved  "  in^enunciatihg  this  proposition  ?  Do  you  mean 
"  made  sufficiently  probable  to  induce  a  man  to  act  upon 
the  probability"?  Or  do  you  mean  "absolutely  demon- 
strated "  ? 

If  you  mean  the  former,  not  so  many  as  you  suppose 
are  guilty  of  this  "immoralitV/,  Give  me  an  instance,  if 
if  you  can,  of  a  man  who  "  beneves  what  cannot  lie  made 
sufficiently  probable  to  induce  him  to  act  upon  the  pro- 
bability." Of  course  some  men  say  they  believe  what 
-they,  in  reality,  do  not  believe ;  but  you  speak,  not  about 
"  saying  "  but  about  "  believing  ;  "  and  I  do  not  see  howany 
man  can  "  believe"  what  he  does  not  regard  as  probable. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  therefore  that,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word  "  prove,"  your  proposition  is  meaningless. 

But  perhaps  by  "  prove,"  you  mean  "  absolutely  demon- 
strate ;  "  and  your  thesis  fs  that  "  it  is  immoral  to  believe 
what  cannot  be  absolutely  demonstrated  ;  "  in  that  case  I 
am  obliged  to  ask  you  how  you  can  repeat  such  cant,  such 
a  mere  parrot  cry,  with  a  grave  face. 

Do  you  not  see  that,  as  soon  as  you  conceded  (as  I 
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ifnderstand  you  to  hiuc  done)  that  our  belief  in  the  Laws 
of  Nature  is  based  upon  the  I ma^jination,  you  virtually 
conceded  the  validity  of  a  kind  of  proof  in  which  faith 
and  hope  filay  a  larj^c  part,  and  in  which  demonstration 
is  impossible.  "  Demonstration  "  applies  to  mathematics 
and  to  syllodsms  where  the  premises  are  granted,  tho.ugh 
it  is  also  sometimes  loosely  used  of  proof  conveyed  by 
personal  observation  ;  "proof"  applies  to  the  other  affairs 
of  life.-*  Demonstration  appc:irfs  very  largely  (not  entirely, 
as  I  have  shown  above,  but  very  largely)  to  Reason  ; 

'  proof  is  largely  based  on  Faith.  Hiuing  defined  "  angles," 
"triangles,"  "base,''  and  "isosceles,"  and  having  been 
granted  certain  axioms  and  postulated,  I  can  demonstrate 

'  that  the  angles  at  the  basis  of -an  isosceles  triangle  arc 
equal  to  one  another  ;  but  I  cannot  "  dgmoitstrate "  that,, 
if  I  throw  a  stone  in  t^^c  air,^it  will^come  down  qgain, 
though  I  am  perfectly  .convincec|  that  it  \»:ilr  come  down, 
and  though  -I  commonly  assert  that  1  can  ''  prove  "  that  it 
will  come  down.  -  , 

Why,  your  wiiole  life  is  full  of  beliefs— as  certain  dfs  any 
beliefs  can  be— which  it  is  impossible  to  demonstiato,!- 
When  you  got  up  this  morning  "did  you  not  believe  that^ 
your  razor  would  shave  and  your  looking-glass  reflect ; 
that  your  boiling  water  would'  scald  if  you  spilt  it,  and 
your  egg  break  if  you  dropped  it ;  and  a  score  or  two  of 
other  similar  perfectly  certain  beliefs— all  entertained  and 
acted  on  in  less  than  an  hour,  but  all  incapable  of  demon- 
stration ?  But  you  maintain  perhaps  that  "  these  beliefs  are 
not  beliefs,  but  knowledge  based  on  the  uniformity  of  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  you  know  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
uniform,  and  therefore  you  knew  that  your  razor  would 
shave."  But  how,  I  ask,  do  you  know  that  the  laws  Q.f 
nature  are  unifcjrm  ?  "  By  the  experience  of  mankind 
■during  many  thousands  of  years."  But  how  do  you  know- 
that  what  has  been  in  the  past  will  be  in  the  future— will 
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be  in  the  next  instant  ?  "  Well,  if  a  law  of  nature  were 
broken— say,  for  example,  the  lawof  gravitation— the  whole 
Universe  would  fall  to  pieces."  In  other  words,  jou  and 
I  would  feel  extremely  uncomfortable,  if  we  existed  long 
enough  to  feci  anything  ;  but  wh,tt  does  that  demonstrate? 
Absolutely  nothing.  It  would  no  doubt  be  extremely 
inconvenient  for  both  of  us  if  any  law  of  nature  observed 
in  the  past  did  not  conti;iue  to, be  observed  in  the  future  ; 
but  inconvenience  jUroves  nothing  logically.  It  is  no  doubt 
extremely  inconv  juient  not  to  be  able  to  believe  that  your 
razor  will  shave  ;  but  what  of^hat?  Where  is  the  demon- 
stration ?  And  remember  your  own  dictum, "  It  is  immoral 
to  believe  what  cannot  be  demonstrated." 
,  Perhaps  you  may  try  to  writhe  out  of  this  application  of 
your  own  principle  by  the  use  of  grand  terms  ;  "The  Laws 
of  Nature  have  been  proved  to  be  true  by  experiment  as 
well  as  by  obscrxation  ;  they  have  becrf  made  the  basis 
for  ■abstruse  calculations  and  inferences  as  to  what  will 
happen  ;  then  the  philosopher  has  predicted  '  this  will 
happen,'  and  it  I\as  happened.  Surely  no  one  will  deny 
that  this  is  a  proof  I  "  A  proof  of  whai .'  Of  the  future 
inv.-iriableness  of  the  sequences  of  Nature  ?  I  shall  not 
only  deny,  but  enjoy  denying,  that  it  is  a  proof;  if  you 
mean  by  proof  such  a  demonstrative  proof  as  you  obtain 
in  a  syllogism,  where  the  premises  are  assumed,  or  in 
mathematics,  where  you  are  reasoning  about  things  that 
have  no  real  existence  but  are  merely  convenient  ideas 
of  the  imagination.  Believe  me,  this  distinction  of 
temis  K  by  no  means  superfluous.  You  and  your  young 
scientific  friends  are  continually  confusing  "  proof '' with 
"demonstration;"  and  you  have  one  use  of.  thp  word 
"  proof"  for  religion  and  another  for  science.  When  you 
speak -of  religion,  you  say  "  it  is  immoral  to  believe  in  it 
for  it  cannot  be  proved"  (meaning  "demonstrated"^: 
when  you  speak  of  science,  you  say, "  This  can  \iiiproved" 
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(not  meaning  "demonstrated,"  but  simply  "made  prol> 

able,"  or  "  proved  for  practical  purposes  "). 

You  may  discourse  for  hours  upon  the  Laws  of  Nature, 

but  you  will  nc\cr  succeed  in  convincing  aTiy  one,  not  even 
yourself,  that  they  will  remain  valid  in  the  moment  that  is 
to  come,  by  the  mere  force  of  logic.  You  are  certain— so 
am  I  practically  quite  certair^-^that  the  stone  which  I 
throw  at  this  moment  up^in  the  air,  will,  in  the  next 
moment,  fall  to  the  grmmd.  But'thi's  certainty  does  not 
arise  from  logic.  We  have  absolutely  no  reason  for  this 
leap  into  the  darkness 'of  the  future  except  faith,— faith  of 
course  resting  upon  a'"basis  of,  facts,  but  still  faith.  The 
very  names  and  notions  of  "  cause  "  and  "  effect  "  are  due 
not  to  observation,  nor  to  demonstration,  but  to  faith.  The 
n^ic,  and  the  notion,  of  a  Law  of  Nature  are  nothing  but 

'kconvenicnt  ideas  of  the  scientific  imagination,  based  upon 
faith.  Take  an  instance.  We  say^  and  genuinely  believe,' 
that  fire  and  gutipow4er  "  cause  "  explosion  ;  that  explosion 
is  the  "  effect*''^  gunpowder  and  fire  ;  and  that  the  effect 
follows  the  causey  in  accordance  with  the  "laws  of 
nature;"  but  you  have  not  observed  all' this  and  you 
cannot  demonstrate  it.  '^ou  have  nierely  observed  in  the 
past  an  invariable  sequence  of  explosion  following  (in  all 
cases  that  you  have  seen  or  heard  abou^  the  combination 
of  gunpowder  and  fire  ;  you  have  also  perhaps  predicted 
in  the  past  that  explosion  would  follow,  and  demonstrated 
that  it  did  follow  this  combination,  as  often  as  you  pleased  ; 
you  have  found,  or  have  heard  that  others  have  found, 
that  this  sequence  agrees  with  other  chemical  sequences, 
which  you  are  in  the  habi.t  of  calling'  causes  and  effects  ; 
but  all  this  is  evidence  as  to  the  past,  not  as  to  the  future. 
Your  certainty  as  to  the  future  arises  not  from  any  de- 
monstration about  the  future,  but  from  your  faith  or  trust 
in  the  fixpd  order  of  Nature,  and  from  nothing  else.  Now 
the  greater  pa/!*of  the  action  of  life  deals  with  the  future. 
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It  follows  therefore  that,  in  the  L;r5ater  |):irt  of  life,  wo  act, 
not  from  demonstration,  Ijut  from  a  ])roof  in  wiiich  faith 
is  a  constituent  element. 

Whence  arises  this  trust  in  the  uniformity  of  tlie  phe- 
nomena of  the  Universe?  We  ciin  hardly  ijivc'any  other 
answer  except  that  we  could  not  j;et  on  without  it.  Havin^^ 
been  founc^  to  "work"  by  ourselves,  and  by  many  genera- 
tions of  our  forefathers,  this  faith  is  possibly  by  this  time 
an  inherited  instinct  as  well  as  the  inbred  result  of  our 
own  earliest  e.Nperiencc^  ]iut  when  we  analyse  it  we  are 
forced  to  confess  that  \vc  can  give  no  lo;^dcal  account  of 
it.  Logically  regarded,  it  savours  of  the  most  audacious 
optimism,  arguing,  or  rathci;  sentimentalizing,  after  this 
fashion :  "  It  would  be  so  immensely  inconvenient  if 
Xaturc  were  every  moment  changing  her  rules  without 
notice  !  All  forethought,  all  civilization  would  be  at  an 
end  ;  nay,  we  could  not  so  much  as  take  a  single  step 
or  move  a'  limb  with  confidence,  if  \vc  could  not  depend 
upon  Nature  !  "  Does  not  this'  personification  of  Nature, , 
and  trust  or  faith  in  Nature,  somewhat  resemble  our  trust 
or  faith  in  God?  I  think  it  does;  and  it  is  very  in- 
teresting to  note  tliat  the  vcyy  foundations  of  science  are 
laid  in  a  quasi-religious  sentiment  of  which  no  logical 
justification  can  be  given. 

1  might  easily  go  further  and  shew  that,  even  as  regards 
the  past,  we  act  in  our  daily  lives  very  often  on  the  grounds 
of  faith  and  very  seldom  on  the  grounds  of  demonstration. 
On  this  I  have  touched  in  a  previous  letter  ;-but  your 
dictum  about  the  "  immorality  of  believing  what  cannot  be 
pi'ovcd  "  make^  it  clear  that  you  are  hardly  as  J-et  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  ordinary  "proofs"  on  which  wc  act. 
How  few  there  are  who  have  any  grounds  but  faith  for  be- 
lievijng  in  the  existencepf  a  Julius  Ciesaror  an  Alexander  I 
Yet  they  believe  implicitly.  Mai>y  have  heard  these  two 
great  men  loosely  spoken  of,  or  alluded  to  ;  but  they  have 
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never  weighed,  nor  have  they  tlic  least  power  to  weigh,  the 
evidence  that  iirovcs  that  Ca'ar  and  Alexander  actually 
existed.  Now  as  the  unlearned  are  imite  certain  of  the 
existence  of  a  Julius  Cicsar,  so  are  you  too  quite  certain 
of  many  facts  upon  very  slight  grounds.  Vou  ask  one 
man  liis  name  ;  another,  how  many  children  he  has  ;  a 
third,  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  he^  lives,  and  so 
on  ;  how  certain  you  often  feel,  on  the  slight  evidence  of 
their  answers  (unless  there  be  special  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting them)  that  your   information   is   correct  !     The 

•  rg;xson  is  that  all  social  intercourse  depends  on  faith  ^  if 
you  began  to  suspect  and  disbelieve  every  man  who  gave 
\  you  answers  to  such  simple  questions  as  these,  social  life 
would  be  at  an  end  for  you,  and  jou  inight  as  well  at  once 
retire  to  a  hermitage  ;  scepticism  in  mattfcrs  of  this  kind 
has  not  worked,  and  faith  has  worked  ;  and  this  has  gone 
on  with  you  from  childhood  and  with  your  forefathers 
from  their  childhood  for  many  generations.  Thus  faitbhas 
become  a  second  instinct  with  you,  and  you  act  upon  it  so 
often  and  so  naturally  that  ^'ou  are  not  a^vare  of  the  degree 

'  to  which  it*influcnccs  and  permeates  your  actions.  The, 
cases  in  which  you  act  thus  instinctively  upon  very  slight 
evidence,  and  upon  a  large  and  general  faith  in  the  people 
who  give  the  evidence,  are  far  more  numerous  than  those 
cases  in  which  you  formally  weigh  evidence  and  attempt 
to  arrive  at  something  like  demonstrative  proof.  In  other 
words,  not  only  as  regards  the  future  but  also  as  regards 
the  past,  faith  is  for  the  most  part  the  underlying  basis  of 
action.  You  believe,  to  a  large  extent;  and  in  a  great 
many  cases,  simply  because  "  it  would  be  so  immensely 
inconvenient  not  to  believe." 

I  claim  that  I  have  /ulfilled  my  promise  of  shewing 
that  people  act  much  more  upon  faith  than  upon  demon- 
stration in  every  department  of  life;  and  J  now  repeat 
and  emphasize  what  I  said  before,  that  if  alfour  existence 
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is  thus  dominated  by  faith,  it  is  absurd  to  attciiipt  to  ex- 
clude faitn  from  any  reh!,non.  But  if  our  special  religion 
fonsists  in  a  recoRnituin  of  God  the  Maker  as  (iod  the 
Fathcr,the'n  it  is  more  natural  than  ever  to  sujjpose  that  our 
religion  will  reipiire  a  large  element' of  faith  or  trust.  Just 
as  family  life  would  break  down  if  the  sons  were  always 
analysing  the  father's  character,  and  declining  to  believe 
anything  to  his.credit  bcj^d  what  could  be  demonstrated 
to  be  true,  so  religious  life  will  brealc  down,  if  we  treat  th^ 
Father  in  heaven  as  a  mere  topic  for  logical  discussum 
and  declare  that  it  is  "immoral  to  believe"  in  His  father- 
hood if  it  cannot  be  proved. 

Of  course  I  do  not  deny  that  you  must  have  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  tjje  Father  before  you  can  truy  in  Him. 
You  could  -not  trust  your  parents  if  you  had  not  seen, 
touched,  heard  them— known  something  of  them  in  fact 
through  the  senses  ;  so  neither  can  you  trust  (iod  if  you 
have  not  known  something  of  Him  through  the  senses. 
Well,  I  maintain  that  is  what  you  are  continually  doing. 
God  is  continually  revealing  Himself  to  us  in  the  power, 
the  beauty,  the  glory,  the  harmony,  the  beneficence,  the 
mystery,  pf  the  Universe,  and  pre-eminently  in  human 
goodness  and  greatness.  Corftemplate,  touch,  hear  ;  con- 
centrate*j'our  mind  on  these  things,  and  especially  on  #ie 
perfection  of  human  goodness,  power,  and  wisdom  :  thus 
you  will  be  enabled  to  realize  the  presence  of  the  Father 
and  then  to  trust  in  Him.  Cofttemplate  also  the  Evolution 
of  the  present  fcom  the  past  :  the  ascent  from  a  prO; 
toplasm  to  the  first  man,  from  the  first  man  to  a  Homer, 
a  Dante,  a  Shakespeare  and  a  Newton  ;  do  not  entirely 
ignore  Socrates,  St.  Paul,  St.  Francis.  You  cannot  indeed 
shut  your  eyes  to  the  growth  of  evil  simultaneously  with 
the  growth  of  good  :  but  do  not  fix  your  eyes  too  long 
upon  the  evil  :  prefer  to  contemplate  the  defeat  of  evil  by 
goodness,  especially  in  the  struggle  on  the  Cross ;  and 
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with  voiir  fcontemplation  let  there  be  some  admixture  of 
action  against  the- evil  and  for  the  (rood.  Do  this,  and  I 
ibink  you  will.hav6  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  want  o'f 
"evidence"  of  the  existence  of  One'who  has  made  us  to 
trust  in  Ilim. 

I  have  told  you  what  to  do  :  ?et.me  add  one  word  ilso 
of  warning  as  to  what  you  are  not  to  do.  You  are  no*  to 
regard  the  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  neutral 
and  amused  spectator.  You  are  not  to  detach  yourself 
from  the  great  strjiggle  of  good  against  evil,  and  to  look 
on,  and  call  it  "  interesting."  That  attitude  is  fatal  to 
all  religion.  Reject,  as  from  the  devil,  the  'precept  nil 
iidmirari-  better"  be  a  fool  than  a  dispassionate  critic 
of  Christ.  Again,  ySu  are  not  to  regard  the  world  from 
the  mere  student  point  of  view,  looking  at  the  Universe 
as  a. great  Examination  Paper  in  which  you  may  hope  to 
solve  more  problems  and  scare  .more  m'arks  than  any- 
body else.  High  intellectual  pursuits  and  habits  of  en- 
thusiastic research  are  sometimes  terribly  demoralizing 
when  they  tempt  a  man  to  think  that  he  can  live  above, 
and  without'  social  ties  and  affections,  and  that  mere  senti- 
ment is  to  be  despised  in  comparison  with  knowledge. 
This  danger  impends  over  literary  as  well  as  other 
students,  over  critical  theologians  a's  well  as  over  scientffic 
experimenters  ;  we  aH  sometimes  forget — we  students — 
that,  if  we  iio  not  exercise  the  habit  of  trusting  and 
loving  njen^/ve  cannot  trust  and  love  God.  To  harden 
oneself  against  the  mute  but  trustful  appeal  of  even  a 
beast  is  not  without  some  spiritual  peril  of  incapacitating 
oneself  for  worship. 
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IX 

MV  DEAR , 

Yoiirgrounds  of  objection  appeartdbe  nowchnngeck 
You  say  you  db  not  understand  my  position  wiffi  regard 
to  Evolution,  as  I  described, it  before,  and  referred  to 
it  in  my  last  letter.  If  I  admit  Evolution,  you  ask  how 
1  can  consistently  deny,  that  every  nation  and  every 
individual,  Israel  and.CHVist  included,  "  proceeded  from 
material  causes  by  necessary  secpicncc  according  to  fixed 
laws  ;  "  and  in^that  case  what  becomes  cif  such  mctapjmrs 
as  "  the  regulating  hand  of  God,"  "  God  the  Ruler  of 
the  Universe  "  and  the  like  N^lt  is  a  common  saying, 
you  tejl  me,  arriong  those  of  your  coihpanions  who  have 
a  turni'or  science,  that  "  Evolution  lias  disposed  of  the  old 
proofs  of  thl?'existence  of  a  God  :  "  and  you  ask  me  how  I 
meet  this  objection. 

I  meet  it  by  asking  you  another  question  exactly  likfc 
your  own.  I  take  a  lump  of  clay  and  a  i)otter's  wheel 
and  "from  these  material  causes  by  necessary  sequence 

raiding  to  fixed  laws"  I  mould  a  vessel;  is  there  no 
rooTl>>m  this  process  for  "the  regulating  hand  of  man" 
and  for  "  man  the  creator  of/he  vessel "  ?  In  pther  words, 
may  not  these  "  fixed  laws,"  and  that  "  necessity "  of 
which  you  admit  the  existence,  represent  the  perpetual 
pressure  of  the  Creator's  hand,  or  will,  upon  the  Universe  ? 

By  Evolution  is  meant  that  all  results  are  evolved  from 
immediate  causes,  which  are  evolved  from  distant  causes, 
which  are  themselves  evolved  from  more  distant  causes  ; 
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and  soon.  In  old  times,  nicn  believed  tli.it  God  made  , 
llie  workl  by  :i  luuuber  of  isolated  acts.  No\v,»it  is  be- 
lieved tliat  1  le  nia<le  a  primordial  something',  say  lUonis, 
out  of  wliichlhere  lia\c  licen  shaped  scri«s  upon  soriesof 
results  by  continuous  nloti^n  in  accordance  with  fixed 
laws  of  nature.  Ilu}  neither  the  isolated  theory  nor  tho 
continuous  theory  can  dispense  with  a  Creator  in  the  . 
.  centre.  We  speak  of  the  "'chain  of  creati,iin  ;  "  and  wc 
know  that  in  old  d.-ys  men  recojjnizcd  Pbwjiiiks  between 
us  and',the  t/f^JtW'lSoJj',  we  rfccogniic  many.  IJut, 
because  a  <:liain  has  more  links  than  we  once  supposed, 
are  we  excused  for  rejectinj;  our  okl  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  chain-maker?  Whether 'thin;,'s  came  to  be  as  they 
are,  by  many  treations,  or  by  one  creation  and  many 
evolutions,  what  difference  docs  it  make?  In  tho  one' 
case,  wc  belki-ve  in  a  Creator  and  Sustaincr  ;  in  thffotner 
case,  in  a  Creator  and  i;\  olver.  In  cither  case,  do  we  not 
believe  in  a  God  ?     'j 

Whattl^en  do  yf)ur  youii^  friends  mean— for  thou^di 
thcfTxprcss  themscK e.sJiJosely,  I  think  they  do  mean 
somctliini;  and  are  not  i^ierely  repeating  a  cant  phrase — 
when  they  say  that  Involution  has ''disposed  of  the  old 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  God"?  I  think  they  mean* 
that  Evolution  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  oi  such  a 
God  as  the  Christian  rclii^ion  proclaims,  that  is  to  say, 
a  Father  in  licavcn.  The  old  theory  of  discontinuous 
creatwn  (in  its  most  exagi^'crated  form)  maintained  that 
everything  was^creatcd  for  a  certain  benevolent  purpose — 
our  hair  to  shelter  our  heads  from  the  weather,  our  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes  to  keep  off  the  dust  and  the  sun,  our 
thumbs  to  give  us  that  prehensile  power  which  largely 
differentiates  us  from  apes  ;  in  a  word,  jjaternal  despotism 
was  supposed  to  do  everything  for  us  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions. The  new  theory  says  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  such  paternal  benevolence.     Oiir  hair  and  our 
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,  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  and  tlumilis  came  to  us  in  (|iiilc 
•iMl-iffercnt  fasliion.  Life,  cvur  since  life  existed,  Has  been 
oneVist  scraqil)le»and  c(Tnflict  for  the  good  tliin^,^f  this 
world  :  those  bein^rej  that  were  best  fitted  for  Hcrainbling  j 
and  fighting  destroyed  those  that  were  unfit,  and  thus 
()ropagated  the  peculiarities  of  the  concpicrors  and  de- 
stroyed the  jieculiarities  of  the  conc|uered:  TlAis  the  ^ 
characteristics  of  body  or  brain  best  fitted  for  the /uniosc" 
of  life  were  developed, 'and  the 'unfit  were  dtstroyed. 
Although  therefore  a  purpose  was  achieved,  it  was  not 
achieved  as  a  purpose,  but  as  a  consequence.  There  is 
no  room,  say  the  supporters  of  Kvolution,  in  such  a  theory 
as  this  for  the  hypothesis  of  an  Almighty  Father  of  man- 
kind, or  even  of  a  very  intelligent  Maker.  What  should  we 
think  of  a  British  workman  wlio,  in  order  U\  make  one 
good  brick,  made  a  hundred  bad  ones,  or  of  a  cattle- 
breedpr  whose  plan  was  to  breed  athousaifd  inferior  beasts 
on  inadequate  pasture,  in  order  ultimately  to  produce,  out 
ottheir  struggles  for  food,  and  as  a  result  of  the  elimination 
of  the  unfittest,  one  pre-eminent  [i:iir  .'' 

When  he  expresses  lurffself  in  this  way,  my  sympathies 
go  very  far  with  the  yfan  of  science,  if  only  he  could  re- 
member that  he  is  attesting,  not  against  Christ's  teaching 
about  God,  but  aj^inst  some  other'quite  different  theory. 
Though  God  is  called  "Almighty"  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  always  assumed  that  there  is 
an  opposing  Evil,  aii  Adversary  or  Satan,  who  will  ulti- 
rpately  be  sulxlucll  but  is  meantime  working  against  the 
will  of  God.,  Thy  origin  of  this  Evil  the  followers  of 
Christ  do  not  proTcss  to  understand  ;  but.  we  believe  that 
it  was  not  originated  by  God  andjhat  it  is  not  obedient 
\^-  to  flim.     We  cannot  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  say  that 

God  is  the  Almighty  ruler  of  "the  Universe  rtj //  M."  God 
is  King  de  jure,  ^jut  not  at  present  dc  facto  (metaphors 
again  I  but  metaphors  expressive  of  distinct  realities). 


"\ 
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Ilis  kingdom  i-i  "  to  conu'^'  I  Ic  will  be  licrc.ift  jr  recognized 
as  Aliiiit,'lit'y  ;  lie  cjiniidt  ^k  so  rccot;ni/.oil  at  present. 

I  know  \('ry  well  l|iat  i  cmL'hc  im,ili|i|ll'  ll  m  miii  i  Ii  ni 
account  of  this  iTlj  slcrious  remtandPto  the  Siii)m!W(;od.  ■ 
lUit  I  am  led  to  iccoynize  it^fcft,  by  the  facts^fc  the 
\isil)lc  world  ;  secondly,  iiy  the  iPkil)  teaching  of  ®lirist 
IliiiiSellr.  Surely  the  aiUlTority  ofV  iniHt  must  Counl  for 
'sonietliing  with  Christians  in  their Thpbrizing  aboil  the 
ociginbf  evM.  Woittd  not  even  an  agnostic  admit  thM  iis,. 
in  poctFy,  1  should  be  right  in  following  the  lead  frfc,;/poet, 
jfa  in»  matters  of  spiritual  lielief  (if  1  am  to  have  any 
spi4-itual  bcjiefat  ajl)  1  am  ri^it  in  deferring  to  Christ?  fl 
i*i  a  nnjrvel  to  me  how,  some  Christian;*,  who  lind  tlie 
recognition  of  miracles  inextricably  involved  in  the  fije 
and  evei(  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  nevertheless  fail  to 
see,  or  at  all  events  are  most  unwilling  to  confess,  that  the 
recognition  of  an  evil  one,  or  Satan,  ft  an  axiom  that  under- 
lies all  His  doctiine.  In  the  view  Of  Jesus,  it  is  Satan  thitt 
causes  some  forms  of  disease  and  insa'nity  ;  Satan  is  th& 
author  of  temptation,  the  destroyer  of  the  good  seed,  the 
sower  of  tares,  the  "  evd  one" — so  at  least  the  text  of 
thte  Revisers  tells  us— horn  whom  we  must  daily  pray  to 
be  delivered.  The  same  belief  perva^Ics  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul.  Yet  if  .you  preach  nowadays  this  plain 
teaching  of  our  l^ord,  the  heterodox  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  cry  "  Antediluvian  1  "  while  the  ortho4ox  think,  to 
(iispose  of  the  whole  matter  in  ^  phrase,  "  Flat  Mani- 
cha;ism  I  "  But  to  the  heterodox  I  might  reply  that 
Stuart  Mill  (no  very  anti(^ated  or  credulous  philosOphei^ 
deliberately  stated  that  it  was  more  easy  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  an  Evil  as  well  as  a  Good,  than  in  the 
^exfetente  of  one  good  and  all-powerful  God  ;  and  the 
orthodox  must,  upon  reflection,  admit  that  in  this  doctrine 
about  Satan  Christ'^  own  teaching  is  faithfully  followed. 

Of  course  if  any  one_repHps,   "  Christ  was  under  an 
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illi|^^  in  hcliuvin.i;  in  the  ONistciirc  of  Sntan,"  I  lia\»(;, 
nil  limns  of  liit;i(.ally  ('oiilutini;  him.  lint  I  think  there  _ 
nnist  be  many  who  would  say,  wFth  nie  :  "  If*  I  am  to  have 

«     any  theory  in   niatlprs.  of  this   kind  which  are  entirely' 
beyond   the  -spkere   of  do'nionstration,    I    would    sooner 

^"•iilcpt  (he  Icstilniifiy  Af  Christ  than  the  speculations  of 
all  the  pluTosoiihers  that  evcf  were  or  are.  Christ  was 
possibly,  or.cvcn  probably,  ignorant  (in  His  humanity)  of 
a  great  mass  of  literaty,  Jiistorical,  physiological,, and  . 
othei-  scientific  facts  unknowp  to  the  rest, of  the  Jews. 
iUit  we  cannot  suppose  I|im  to  be  spiritually  ignorant  ; 
least  of  'aD,  so  spiritually  ignorant  as  to  attnbutc  to  the 
/^•ersary  what  ought  to  haveljeen  attributeci  to  Cod  the 
Father  in  Heaven. 

It  would  be  easy  for  you  to  shew  that  any  theory  of  Satan 
is  absurdly  illogical;  nobody  can  be  convinced  of  that 
more  firmly  than  1  am  already.  Whether  Satan  was  good 
at  first  and  became  evil  without  a  cause  ;  or  was  good 
at  first  and  became  cvif  from  a  certain  cause  (which  prc- 
sujjposes  another  pre-existing  Satan)  ;  or  was  evil  from  the 
beginning  and  creatcd^y  (iod  ;  or  evil  from  the  beginning 
'and  not  created  by  G«d— in  all  or  any  of  these  hypotheses 
I  see,  as  clearly -^s  you  see,  insuperable  difficulties.  If 
you  cross-exami)%  me,  I  shall  avow  at  once  a  logical 
collapse,  after  this  fashion:  "Were  there  then  two  First 
Causes  ?  "  I  believe  not.  "  l)i4  the  Evil  spring  up  after' 
the  Good?"  '  I  believe  s-o.  "  Did  the  first  Good  create 
the  Evil?"'*  I  bcliev'«  not.     "Did  the  Evil  then  spring 


i  Some  p.issfiges  in  the  Old  Testament  (notably  Isai.ih  xlv.   7)  slaio 


,  -  ,,  ,    hat 

Goil-"  treated  tvil ;"  and  restills  attributed  by  one  author  to  Hatanji  Chn.n, 
xxi.'  i).are  attribtited  by  aiiotlier  to  ''the  anger  of  the  Lord  "•(2  Win.  xxiv. 
i)  Much  of  course  depends  upon  the  meaninji  of  llie  word  'Vcvil  ;"  and  I 
am  knowingly  Kuiliy  of  talking  absurdly  when  I  first  define. evil  as  "that 
whilii  is  not  in  accordance  with  C  .d's  intention,"  and  then  proceed  to  say 
that  "God  did  not  create  evil."  liut  all  people  who  discourse  plid'isophl- 
cally  on  this  subject  talk  far  more  absurdly  ih.a.it  I  do  :  for  I  am  consciously, 
but  they  art:  untansciously,  illogical.  Tl*  belief  that  Cod  "created  evil," 
whether  h-M  or  not  by  the  .authors  of  .any  of  the  books  cf  the  Old  Testament, 
is  ajainst  the  whole  tenour  of  the  leaching  of  Christ.  a 
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up  without  a  cMUHc?"  I  ciiinot  tell.  "  Hid  the  ('ood, 
when  I  Ic  iiciitcd  the  ( ioodncss.  tli;it»issiic(l  in  I'.vil,  know 
th.iuhc',  or  it,  (Dnliiincd  the  ^k\\\\  of  evil,  und  would  soon 
btcvnie  wholly  evil?'  I  iK)  not.  Ii^ilicvc  this.  "  AVTiencc 
thcTi  Came  the  Evil, or  lhe*er^i  of  the  Eul?"  I  do  i>jt . 
"  know,  ••  "Arc |,you  not  thqn  tonfcBsing  that  you  believe, 
where  you  know  iKUhiny  ?"  Yes,  for  if  1  knew,  there 
woidd  ^)L"no  ne(;d  to  heliev'e.     ,  ^ 

Here  you  have  a  suflicit'ntly  amusing  cxhibiiioa  of 'iii- 
ctvisiUenCy  and  ignorance :  but  this  seems  to  me  of  in-.^^ 
liinitcly  little  concern  where  I  ftin  dealing  not  with  matters 
that  full  within  the  fange'"of  expefiencof  but  with  spiritual 
-  yand  siipcrnatunri  things  that  belong  to  ttic  re.ilni  of  fa#^f  J 
^^  l>o|)L',  anil  as|)iraliTni.  l^  coultl  jils,t  as  easily  turn  insitle 
out  -my  cross'Cxajniner  if  he  undertook  to  give  me  a 
scientific  theory  011  the  origin  of  the  world.     No  doubt  he  " 

•  might  prefer  having.no  theory  about  the  origin  of  the 
world,  iind  flight  rccon/mcmt  me  to  imitate  him  by 
having^no   theory  aljout   the   origin   of    Evil,  or  about 

•  the  nature  of  the  .Supreme  Good.  lUit  my  answer 
would  be  as  follows:  "I  have  a  certain  work'to  do  in 
the  world,  and  I  cannot  go  on  with  my  work  without 
having  some  theories  on  these  subjects.  M»st  men  feel 
with  rpe  that  thcymt»s^iiave  someairexver  to  these 
stupendous  problems  of  exTsT'liULU.  "^s  the  senses  are 
intended  to  be  our  guide  in  matters  of  experience,  so  our 

'  faculty  of  faith  seems  to  me  intended  to  guide  us  in  matters 
quite  bej'oikl  experience."  There  is  another  answer 
which  I  hardly  like  to  give  because,  it  seems  brutal  ;  but 
I  believe  it  to, be  true,  and  it  is  certainly  c-apable  of  being 
expressed  itj  the  evolutionary  dialect  so  as  to^coiB«nend 
itselftotlje  scientific  n>ind  :  "An  agnostic  nation  ^11 
•  ■  find  itsclfssooner  or  later  unsuited  for  its  environment,  ancl 
will  eit&r  come  to  believe  in  some  solution  of  these  ' 
spiritual  prtiblpms  or  stagnate  and  perish.   And  something 
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of  the  same  result  will  follow  from  agnosticism  in  tlic 

family  and  in  the  individual."  , 

Frgm  this  doctrine  of  Christ  then   I  am  not  to  be  dis- 
lodged by  any  philosophic  analysis  demonstrating  that 
good  and  evil  so  run  into  one  another  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.    "Is  all  pain 
evil*?     Isit  an  evil  that  a  sword's  point  pains  you?    Would 
it  not  be  a  greater  evil  that  ti  sword  should  run  you  through 
unawares  because  it  did  not  pain  you  ?     Is  not  the  pain 
of  hunger  a  iiseful  monitor  ?    Has  not  pain  in  a  thousand 
cases  its  lisc  as  a  preservative?      Is  not  what  j^ou^call 
"  sin"  very  often  misplaced  energy  ?    If  a  child  is.restless 
and  talkative  and  consequently  disobedient,  must  you  con- 
sequently bring  in  Satan  to  account  for  the  little  one's 
peccadilloes  ?    If  a  young  man  is'over-sanguine,  reckless, 
rash,  occasionally  intemperate,  must  dU  these  faults  be 
laid  upon  the  back  of  an  enemy  of  mankind?    Is  animal 
death  from  Satan,  but  vegetable  death  from  (^d  ?     And 
is  the  death  of  a  sponge  a  half  and  half  contribu\|gn  from 
the  joint  Powers  ?    And  when  I  swallo'w  an  oyster,  may  I 
•'give  thanks  to  God?  but  when  a  tiger  devjfcurs  a  deer,  or 
an  eagle  tears  a  hare,  or  a  thrush  swallows  a  worm,  are 
they  doing  the  work  of  the  Adversary  ?     Where  are  you 
to  begin  to  trace  this  permeating  Satanic  agency  ?     Go 
back  to  the  primordial  atom.     Are  we  to  say  that  the  Devil 
impelled  it  in  the  selfish  tangential  straight  line,  and  that 
.  God^  attracts  it  with  an  unselfish  centripetal  force,  and  that 
the  result  is  the  harmonious  curve  of  actuality?     If  you 
give  yourself  up  to  such  a,  degrading 'dualism  as  this,  will 
you  not  be  more  often  fearing  Satan  than  loving  God  ? 
Will  you  not  be  attributing  to  Satan  one  moment,  what 
the  next  moment  will  compel  you  to  attribute  to  God  ? 
Where  will  you  draw  the  line  ?"     To  all  this  my  answer 
is    veTy    simple  :     "  I    shall  draw    the  •  line    where   the 
spiritual  instinct  within  me  draws  it.      Whatever  I  am 
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forced  to  pronounce  contrary  to  'God'fe  intention  I  shall 
c.tll  evil  and  attribute  to  Satan."    Herein  1  may  go  wrong 
in  details,  and  I  may  h.lve  to  correct  my  judgments  as  I 
grOvv  ill  knowledge  ;    but   I   am  coufident   that,  on  the 
»vhole,  I  shall  be  following  the  teaching  of  Christ.     My 
spiritual  convictions   accord  with  the   teaching  of  that 
ancient  allegory  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  jvhich  tells  us 
that  Satan,  not  God,  brought  sin  anc\  death  into  the  world. 
There  was  a  Fall  somewhere,  in  heaven  perhaps  as  well  as 
on  earth—"  )\'ar  in  heaven  "  of  the  Evil  against  the  Good 
—a  declension  from  the  divine  ideal,  a  lapse  by  which  the 
whole  Universe  became  imperfect.     It  has  been  the  work 
of  God,  not  to  create  death,  bu,t  upon  thg  basis  -of  death 
to  erect  a  hope  and  faith  in  a  higher  life  ;  not'to  create 
sin,  but  out  of  sin,  repentance,  and  forg;,iveness,  to  elicit  a 
higher  righteousness  than  would  have  been  possible'-(so  wc 
speak)  if  sin  had  never  existed.     Similarly  of  disease,  and 
pain,  and  the  conflict  in  the  animal  world  for  life"  and 
death  :  good  has  resulted  from  them  ;  yet  I  cannot  think 
V  o'f  them,  I   cannot  even'  think  of  change  and  decay,  as 
being,  so  to  speak, "  parts  of  Qo^'i  first  intention."   Stoics, 
and  Christians  who  imitate  Stoics,  ii>a:y  call  these  things 
"  indifferent : "   I  cannot.      And  even  if  I  could,  what  of__ 
the  ferocity,  and  cruelty,  and  exultation  in  destruction, 
whiclf  are  apparent  in  the  jinjmal  worlc/?    "  Death,"  say 
the  Stoics,  "is  the  mere  exit  from 'ii^('     Is  it?     I  was 
once  present  at  a  theatre  in  Rouen  wherti^^^hero  took  a 
full  quarter  of  an  hour  to  die  of  poison,  ffihd  the  young 
Normans  who  sat  round  me   expressed  their   strenuous 
disapprobation:    "  C'est  trop  long,"  they  murmured.     I 
have  made  the  same  remonstrance  in  my.  heart  of  hearts, 
ever  since  I  was  a  boy  and  saw  a  cat  play  with  a  mouse, 
and  a  patient  stoat  hunt  down  and  catch  at  last  a  tired- 
out  rabbit :  "  It  is  too  long,"  "  It  is  too  cruel."     "  Did 
God  ordain  this?"— I  asked  :  and  I  answered  unhesitat- 
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iiigly  "  Xo."  These  are  but  small- phenomena  in  Nature's 
chamber  of  horrors  :  but  for  me  they  hav^  always  been, 
and  will  always  remain,  horrible.  I  believe  that  Qocl  in- 
tends us  to  regard  tiiem  with  horror  and  perhaps  to  see  in 
them  some  faint  rcllecti(m  of  the  wantonly  destructive  and 
torturing  instinct  in  man. 

Those  arc  fine-sounding  ll^,  those  of  Clcanthes  :— 

OL'Se  Ti  yiyvfTGi  epyov  eVl  x^nvi  (t(w  (Si'x",  ^ulfiou, 
TrXyv  unoaa  (li^ovai  kukoi  a<j,fT(i>r](Tii'  cinouus} 


m  ;  but  I  cannot.     The 

appears— fertile  in  sug- 

"  was  not  wrought  by 

it  did  not  come  direct 

better  with  his  prediction, 

itually  most  true  :  "  The 


I  should  like  to  agree  with 
picture  of  the  cat  and  the  m 
gestions.     "  This  at  least," 
'  eviUnen  in  their  folly  ; 
from  God."     Isaiah  please 
physiologicallylabsurd,  but  s 

lion  shall  eat-silaw  like  a  bullock."  That  is  just  the  con- 
fession^ that  IJnced  :  it  comes  to  me  witli  all  the  force 
of  a  divine  afcknowled^ment,  as  if  God  thereby  said-: 
"  Death  and  /jnViict  must  be  for  a  tinic,  but  they  shall  not 
be  for  ever  :  /t  was  not  my  intention,  it  is  not  my  will,  that  , 
my  creature!  should  thrive  by  destroying  each  other." 
Applying  Viis  theory  to  I^olution,  I  believe  that  Satan, 
»not  God,  wa^^yhe  author  vT the  wasteful  and  continitous 
,conflict  that  haS->«l»*M'!fttenzed  it ;  bat  that  Qod  _  has 
utilized  this  conflict  for  the  purposes  of  development  and 
progress.  This  is  what  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  said 
that  Evolution  diminished  the  difficulties  in  the  .way  of 
acknowledging  the  existence  of  a'  God.  The  problems 
of  death,  destruction,  waste,  conflict  and  sin,  are  not  new  ; 
they  are  as  old  as  Job,  pc-rhap*  as  old  as  the  first-created 
man  ;  but  it  is  new  t^  learn  that  good  has  resulted  from 

.  I  '•  Naught  is  on  e.irth,  O  God,  wilhout  thy  h.ttKl, 

Save  deeds  of  folly' «4:cmght  by  evil  men."  « 
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ihosc  evils.  In  so  far  a4  Evolution  has  tau;.;ht  this,  it  has  . 
helped  10  strengthen,  not  to  weaken,  our  faith.  Jiut  then, 
if  we  are  to  use  this  lan,L;uaL,'e,""ft'e  must  learn  to  think,  not 
(if  "  Evolution  by  itself,''  but  of  "  Evolution  with  Satan." 
••  I'vohftion  without  Satan  "  would  appal  us  by  the  scemintj 
wastt'fulness  and  ubiquity  of  conflict  and  the  indirectness 
of  its  benefits;  but  ''Evolution  with. Satan"  enables  us 
10  realize  God  as  our  refuge  and  strength  amid  the  utmost 
storms  and  tempests  of  destruction.- 

If  any  one  says  that  tiie  belief  in  Satan  is  inexpedient, 
I  am  ready  to  give  him  a  patient  hearing  ;  but  I  lind  it 
difficult  to  listen  patiently  to  what,people  arc  pleased  to 
call  arguments  against  Tt.  For  example,  "  Duty  can  exist 
only  in  a  world  of  conflict ;  "  to  which  the  reply  is  obvious, 
"But  God  might  have  made  men  for  love  and  harmonious 
obedience,  and  not  for  duty  and  conflict."  This,  of 
course,  is  a  very  presumptuous  statement,  such  as  Bishop 
Butler  would  have  condemned  ;  but  it  is  a  fitting  reply  to 
a  still  more  presumptuous  implied  statenjCnt.  God  has 
fevealed  Himself  as  Righteousness  and  Goodness  without 
internal  conflict ;  He  has  also  revealed  His  purpose  \.% 
conform  us  to  Himself;  and  the  Bible  speaks  of  Him  as 
being  opposed  by  an  Adversary '^vho  caused  men  for  a 
time  to  differ  from  the  divine  image  ;  is  it  not  then  a  very 
presumptuous  thing  to  imply  that  "  God  could  not  have 
created  men  but  for  conflict  and  duty,"  or,  in  other  wcfrds, , 
■'  God  could  not  have  made  us  better  than  wc  are,  even' 
had  there  been  no  Adversary  opposing  His  will  ? "  Again, 
we  hear  it  said  that,  "  An  evil  Spirit  contending  against  a 
good  Spirit  must  needs  have  produced  two  distinct  worlds, 
and  not  the  one  progressive  world  of  which  We  have  ex- 
])erience  ;  "  towhich  thfe  answer  is  equally  obvious,  "  The 
(ubit  of  every  planet,  or  the  path  bf  any  projectile,  shews 
that  two  different  forces  may  result  in  one.  continuous 
curve." 
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The  only  consistent  and  systematic  way  of  rejecting  a 
belief  in  the  cxistencs  of  Satan  is  to  reject  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  sin.  Then  you  can  argue  thus,  "  The  notion 
of  a  Satan  arises  from  the  false  and  eharp  antagonism 
which  our  human'' imaginations  set  up  between^  good ' 
.and 'evil,'  whereas  what  we  call  'evil'  is  really  nothing 
but  an  excess  of  tendencies  goc^jj^fffllWWili'es  and  only 
evil  when  carried  to  excess.  The  difference  therefore 
between  good  and  evil  is  only  a  question  of  degree." 
That  theory  sounds  plausible  ;  but  it  ignores  the  essence 
of  sin,  which  consists  in  a  rebellion  against  Conscience. 
,It  is  not  excess,  or  defect,  the  niorc,  or  the  less  ;  it  is  the 
moral  disorder,  the  subversion  of  human  nature,  which  is 
so  frightful  to  contemplate  that  we  cannot  believe  it  to 
have  proceeded  from  God.  Hut  perhaps  you  reply,  "  That 
very  disorder  is  merely  the  result  of  energy  oyt  of  place 
or  in  excess."  Well,  in  the  same  way,  when  gaj  is 
escaping  in  a  room  in  which  there  is  a  lighted  candle, 
there  is  first  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  escape  of  the  gas, 
and  secondly  a  violent  and  perhaps  calamitous  explosion  ; 
and  you  might  argue  similarly,  "  The  difference  was  only 
one  of  degree  ;  the  explosion  was  merely  the  result  of  a 
useful  element  out  of  place  and  in  excess:"  But  I  should 
answer  that  r^o  sober  and  sensible  householder  would 
justify  himself  in  this  way  for  allowing  a  lighted  c.-'ndle 
and  escaping  gas  to  come  together  ;  and  sd  I  car  not 
believe  that  God  is  willing  that  men  should  justify  Him 
for  tolerating  theft,  tnurder,  and  adultery,  on  the  groilnd 
that  Jhesc  things  are  "  only  questions  of  degree."  I  think 
we  please  Him  better,  and  draw  closer  to  Him,  when  we 
say,  "An  Enemy  hath  done  this."  And^besides,  for  oiu' 
own  sakes,  if  we  are  to  resist  sin  with  our^utmost  force,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  far  more  likely  to  do  so  when  we 
regard  it  as  Christ  and  St.  Paul  regarded  it  than  vlien 
we  give  it'>he  name  of  "  misplaced  energy,"   or  "  an 
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excessive    use    of  faculties,    in    themselves,    good    and 
'-    ncc(»s«aiy."  •  0 

'  To  nTe  it , seems  that  if  ^we  are  to  hava»a  genuine  trust 
inj4lGod.  it  i-^  ahnost  necessary  that  we  should  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  Satan.  I  9ay  "  almost,"  because  there 
may  be  rare  exceptions.  Af^pure  saifltly  souls,  of  ine>e- 
tinguishable  trust,  may  perhap9>l5e  able  to  face  the  awful 
phenomena  of  Evil  and  to  say,  "  Though  He  hath  done  all 
this  yet  mil  we  trust  in  Him  ;  what  may  have  moved  Him 

\  to  cause  His  creatures  to  struggle  together,  and  to  thrive, 
each  on  the  destruction  of  its  neighboW,  we  know  not, 
and  wt-  are  not  careful  to  kftow  ;  our  hearts  teach  us  that 
He  Is  above  us  in  goodness,  and  in  wisdom,  as 'in  power  ; 

•  we  know-that  <ve  musf  trust  Hiin  ;  more  than  this  Nte  do 
not  wish  to  know."'  Such  men  are  to  be  admired— but  to 
be  admired  by  most  of  us  at  a  graat  distance.  For  the 
masses  of  n^en,  and  especially  for  those  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  depth  of  sin,  it^nust  be  a  great  and  almost  a 
necessary  help  to  say,  "  The  Good  that  is  j^lonfe  upon 
Earth,  God  doeth  it  Himself;  the  evil  that  is  upon  earth 
God  doeth  it  not :  "an  Enemy  hath  done  this." 

One  evil  resulting  from  the  rejection  of  Christ's  doctrine 
is  that  we  consequently  fail  to  understand  much  of  His 
life  and  sufferings.  If  Christ  was  really  manifested  that 
He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,  then  much  is 
clear  that  is  otherwise  incomprehensible.  Therjswas  then 
no  delusion  nor  insincerity  in  the  parables  of  the  Sower 
and  the  Tares.  -God  did  not  first  cast  the  good  seed  and 
then  blow  it  away  with"His  own  breath.  God  aid  not  sow 
,  wheat  with  the  right  hand  and  tares  with  the  left.  -  "  An 
Enemy"  had  done  the  mischief  There  was  no  fiction 
when  Jesus  spent  those  long  hours  by  night  on  the  moun- 
tain top  in  pjaytr.  He  needed  help,  and  needed  i*  sorely. 
He  was  fighting  a  real  battle.  It  wag-not  the  mere  an- 
ticipation of  pains  in  the  flesh,  the  piercing  nails,  the 
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parching  tfiiist,  the  long-profracted  .death,  that  made  the 
bktcnie.bS  of  Christ's  passion.  Even  when  He  had  re- 
gained composure,  and  in  perfect  calm  wap  going  forth  to 
meet  His  death,  we  find  Inm  dechiring  that  Satan  had 
risked  foi-  one  of  his  Apostles  "  to  sift  him  as  wheat,"  and 
implying  that  all  His  prayers  were  needed  that  the  faith 
of  the  tempted  disci^ile  should  not  "fail."  But  in  Geth- 
semnne  the  -battle  for  the  souls  of  men  was  still  pending. 
There  w^s  an  Enemy  who  was  puUing  down  His  heart, 
striving  .hard  to  make  Him  despitir  of  sinful  mankind, 
perhaijs  to  despair.of  we  know  not  what  more  beyond  ; 
forcing  Him  in  the  extrenlity  df  that  sore  conllict  tp  cry- 
that  He  was  "exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death,"  and 
afterwards,  on'  the  Cross,  to  u^ter  those  terrible  words, 
"My  God,  my  Godjwhy  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  All 
this  Is  full  of  profound  meaning,  if  there  was  indeed  an 
Enemy.  But  if  there  was  no  Enertiy,  what  becomes  of 
the  ccYiflict  ?  What  meaning  is  left  to  the  Crucifixion,  '' 
except  as  the  record  of  mere  physical  sufferings,  the  like 
of  which  have  been  endured,  before  and  after,  by  thousands 
of  ordinary  men  and  women  .'' 

This  belief  in  the  existence"  of  Satan  appears  to  me  to 
be  confirmed  by  daily  present  experience  ns  well  as  by 
the  life  of  Christ.  It  "  works."  It  enables  us,  as  no  other 
^Alief  does,  to  go  to'the  poor,  the  sick,  the'  suffering,  and 
'tli\  sinful,  a\\d  fo  preacli '  Christ's  Gospel  of  the  father- 
hood f)f  God.  Xl^umjle,  straightforward  people  who 
are  accjuainted  with  thet?Vibles  of  ,Jife  must  naturally 
crave  this  doctrine  If  youYiscribe  to  Providence  the  1  ." 
work  of  Satan,  they  will  coiWciously  or  unconsciously 
identify  Providence  with  the  author  of  evil,  and  look  to 
One  above  to  rescue  thejn  from  Providence.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  console  people  fdt  all  their  evils  by  lafing' 
them  on  the  Author  of  Goodness,  we  ought  to  lay  them 
in  part  upon  themselves,  in  part  on  the  author  of  evil. 
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"  God,  the  Fatlier  in  heaven,  did  not  intend  you  to  be 

.thus  miserable  "—thus  we  canlicgin  our  message— "  your 
sufferings  come  from  an  Enemy  against  whom  He  is  con- 
tending. Do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  you  are  to 
put  up  in  this  Hfe  with  penu;-y,  disease,  misery,  and  sin 
as  if  these  things  came  from  God.  Very, often  they  arc 
tlie  just  punishments  of  your  own  fuilts,  as  when  drunken- 
ness brings  disease  ;  but  as  the  shji  so  also  the  panish- 
luent,  was  of  Satan's  making,  tlTqiigh  God  may  use  both 
for  your  "good.     You  are  to  be  patient  und^r  tribalation  ; 

' \ou  are  to  be  made  perfect  through  suffering  ;  you  are  to, 
regard  the  tritils  and  troubles  of  life  as  being  in  some  sense 
a'useful  chastisement  proceeding  from  the  fatherly  hand 
of 'God.  lUit  never  let  your  sense  of  the  need  of  resigna- 
tion lead  you  to  attribute  to  the  origination  of  God  that 
which  Christ  teachAs  us  to  have  been  brouglrt  into  the  world 
by  (iod's  adversai^. ,  Satan  made  these  evils  to  lead  men 
wrong  ;  God  uses  them  to  lead  men'right.  Death,  for  ex- 
ample, came  from  Satan,  who  would  fain  make  us  be- 
lieve that  our  souls  perish  with  our  bodies,  that  friends 
are  parted  for  ever  by  the  grave,'  and  that  there  is  no 
righteousness  hereafter  to  compensate  for  what  is  wrong 

'  here :  but  God  uses  death  to  make  men  sober,  thought- 
ful, steadfast,  courageous,  and  trustful.  It  remains  with 
you  to  decide  whether  you  will  bear  your  evils'  so  as 
to  succumb  to  the  temptations  of  .Satan,  or  so  as  to  pre- 
vail over  them  and  utilize  them  to  your  own  welfare  and 
to  the  glory  of  God.  On  which  side  will  you  fight  ?  We 
ask  you  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  righteousness."  - 

I  feel  sure  that  this  theory  of  life  would  commend  itself 
to  the  poor,  that  it  would  be  morally  advantageous  to  the 
rich,  and  that  it  would  be  politically  useful  to  the  State.  . 
There  has  been  too  prevalent  a  habit— among  those  be- 
lievers especially  who  ignore  Satan  and  attribute  all  things 
to  God— of  taking  for  granted  that  the  social  inequalities 
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and  miseries  of  the  lower  classes  which  have  come  down 

'         to  us  from  feudal  and  non-Christian  times,  can  never  pass 

away.      I   remember  once   in  my  boxhood  how,  when  I 

rcpVesented  to  a  farmer  that  the  condition  of  his  labourers 

was  not  a  happy  one,  he  met  me  with  a  text  of  Scripture, 

''  The  poor  shall  nc\  cr  depart  out  of  the  land  ;  "  and  that 

.      seemed  to  him  to  leave  no  more  to  be  said.     It  is  this' 

provoking   acquiescence   of  the   comfortable   classes   in 

'  the  miseries  of  the  suffering  classes,  which  Irritates  the 

Jatter  into   a   disbelief  of  the  relij^on  that  dictates  so 

great  a  readiness  to   see   in  the  miseries  of  others   a 

divinely  ordained  institution. 

The  time  will  soon  come  (1S85)  when  the  very  poor  will 
demand  a  greater  share  in  the  happiness  of  life  :  and  the 
question  will  arise  whether  they  can  be  helped  to  obtain 
this  by  their  own  individual  efforts  or  by  the  co-operation 
of  those  of  their  own  class,  or  by  the  State,  or  by  the 
Church.  Caution  must  be  shewn  in  trying  experiments 
with  nations  ;  but  as  some  experiments  will  assuredly 
have  to  be  tried,  it  is  most  desirable  in  this  crisis  of  our 
history  that  the  Church  at  all  events  should  faithfully 
follow  Christ  by  regarding  physical  evil, 'not  as  a  law  of 
fate,  but  as  a  device  of  Satan.  If,  by  descending  a  step 
\  or  two  lower  in  the  scale  of  comfort,  the    comfortable 

.    \  classes  could   lift  the  very  poor  a  step  or  two  higher, 

the  Church  ought  not  to  help  the  rich  to  shut  their  eyeS 
to  their  obvious  duty  by  giving  them  the  excuses  of  such 
texts  as  ''  The  poor  shall  never  depart  out  of  the  land," 
cr,  "  Man  is  born  to  trouble  as  (he  sparks  fly  upward." 
Poverty  is  often  a  good  school :  but  penury  is  distinctly 
an  evil ;  and  the  Church  should  regard  it  as  <an  evil  not 
*  coming  from  God,  and  should  make  war  against  it,  and 

teach  the  poor  not  to  acquiesce  in  it.      The  Gospel  of 
Christ   would   be   made  more  intelligible  to  the  poorer 
classes  than  it  has  been  made  for  many  centuries  past,  if 
'  ■     '  I 
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it  could  bjf  prcgclied  as  a  war  against  physical  as  w 
moral  harm.  Such  a  crusade  would  call  out  and  enlist 
on  the  rftjljt  side  all  the  combative  faculty  in  us  ;  it  would 
inspire  in  us  a  passionate  allegiance  towards  Christ,  as 
our  Leader,  desiring,  asking,  yes,  and  wc  may  almost  say, 
needing  our  help  in  a  real  conflict  in  which  His  honour 
as  well  as  our  happiness  and  highest  interests  are  at 
stake;  it  would  attract  the  co-operation  of  all  faculties  in 
the  individual,  of  all  classes  in  the  country.  In  other 
words  the  theory  would  work  ;  and  so  far  asTi  religious 
theory  works,  so  far  have  we  evidence,  present  an^  in- 
telligible to  all,  that  it  contains  truth. 

I  have  recently  heard  views  similar  to  mine  controverted 
by  an  able  theologian,  who  contended  that,  althougb  they 
professed  to  be  illogical,  \\\^y  went  beyond  the  bounds 
even  of  the  illogicality  permissible  in  this. subject.  But 
the  controverter's  solfHion  of  the  problem  was  this  : 
^^Evil  is  a  pari  of  Gad's  intention.  We  have  to  fight, 
with  God,  against  something  wliich  lue  rccos;nise  to  be 
His  work!'  Is  not  this  a  "hard  saying"?  Is  it  not 
harder  than  the  saying  of  Christ,  "An  enemy  hath  done 
this  "  ?  I  say  nothing  about  its  being  illogical  and  absurd  : 
but  does  it  not  raise  up  a  new  stumbling-blorf:  in  the  path 
of  those  who  are  striving  to  follow  Christ  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  belief  in  Satan, has  been  tested 
by  the  experience  of  centuries  and  has  been  found  to  be 
productive  of  superstition,  insanity,  and  immorality  ;  but 
these  evils  appear  to  me  to  have  sprung,  not  from  the 
belief  in  Satan,  but  from  a  superstitious,  disorderly  and 
materialistic  form  of  Christianity,  which  has  perverted 
Christ's  doctrine  about  the  Adversary  into  a  recognition 
of  a  licensed  Trafficker  in  Souls.  The  sr^pP  materialistic 
^nd  immoral  tendency  has  perverted  Christ's  sacrifice  into 
be.  lUit,  just  as  we  should  not  reject  the  spiritual 
ine  of    Christ's   Atonement,  so    neither  should  we 
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reject  the  spiritual  doctrine  o^an  l'"\il  in  the  world  resisting 
the  (iood,  althoii.^h  both  tloctrines  alike  have  been' grossly 
and  harmfully  misinterpreted. 

Of  coinsc  it  is  possible  that  in  our  notions  of  spiritual 
personality,  and  therefore  in  ouc  personification  of  Satan, 
we  may  be  under  some  partial  illusion.  The  subject 
teems  with  difficulties  ;  and  I  Ipvc  not  concealed  from 
you  my  opinion  that  some  p'assngcs.in*the  Old  Testament 
appear  to  sup])ort  a  view  at  var'iancle  /vith  the  tenour  of 
the.  New.  The  real  truth,  wfiile  justifying  our  Lord's 
language,  may  not  accord  with  all  our 'inferences  as  to  its 
meaning  ;  and  I  should  myself  admit  that  it  would  be  most 
disastrous  to  attempt  to  personify  the  Adversary  with  the 
same  vividness  with  which  we  personify  the  Father  in 
heaven.  Still, — in  answer  to  the  taunt  of  the  agnostic  or 
sceptic,  "Is  this,  br  that,  the  work  of  the  God  whom 
you  describe  as  Love.'" — I  think  we  avail  ourselves  of 
our  truest  and  most  effective  answer,  when  we  resolve  to 
separate  certain  aspects  of  Nature  from  flie  intention  of 
God,  and  to  say, with  Christ,  "An  enemy  hath  done 
these  things." 
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I  sec  you  are  still  violently  prejudiced  against  illu- 
sions, that  isi'to  say  against  recognising  the  very  important 
part  which  they  have  played  in  the  spiritual  development 
of  mankind.  You  clearly  believe  that,  though  the  world 
may  be  full  pf  illusions.  Revelation  ought  to  be  free  from 
them.  "  The  .Word  of  God,"  you  say,  "  ought  to  dispel 
illusions,  not  to  add  to  them."  I  maintain  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  Word  of  God,  if  it, comes  to  earth,  must 
needs  come  in  earthen  -vessels  ;  and  that  the  most  divine 
truth  must  needs  be  contained  in  illusion.  Let  illusions 
then  be  the  subject  of  my  present  letter.  At  the  same 
time  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  your  prejudice  against  the 
natural  worship  of  Christ  *s  being  a  "new  religion." 
Not  of  course  that  I  admit  that  it  is  a  "  new  religion  ; '' 
on  th^  contrary  I  regard  it  as  the  old  religion,  the 
predestined  God-determined  religion  to  which  we  are  to 
return  after  extricating  ourselves  from  the  corruptions  of 
Protestantism,  as  our  forefathers  extricated  themselves 
from  the  corruptions  of  Romanism.  I  shall  not  deal 
here  with  the  special  illusions  of  Christianity,  but  witl> 
your  evident  a  priori  prejudice  against  any  adrnixture  of 
illusion  with  Revelation. 

But  first,  what  do  I  mean  by  "illusion,"  and  how  docs 
my  meaning  differ  from  "error"  or  "mistake"  generally, 
and  from  "  fallacy,"  "delusion,"  and  "hallucination"  in 
particular  ?     I   say  "  my  meaning,"  because  the  word  is 
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often  used  loosely  (I  do  not  say  wrongly)  for  any  of  these 
synonyms  :  liut  I  restrict  it  to  a  special  sense. 

"  Illusion,"  then,  is  wholesome  error  tending  to  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  truth  ;  "  delusion  "  is  harmful  error 
arising  from  af  perverted  Imaginhtion  ;  "  hallucination"  is 
a  wandering  of  the  Imagination,  without  any  guidance  or 
support  of  fact,  involving  "  delusion  "  of  the  most  obstinate  , 
character  ;  "  fallacy  "  is  an  error  of  inference  or  reasoning  ; 
"mistake"  is  the  result  of  mal-observation  or  weak 
memory  ;  and  "  error  "  a  general  name  for  any  deviation 
from  the  truth. 

Illusion,  in  many  cases,  is  an  exaggerative  andornativc 
tendency  of  the  mind.  It  leads  the  very  young  to  think 
their  parents  perfection,  and  the  young  to  think  them  far 
better  and  wiser  than  tliey  really  are  ;^it  constrains  the 
lover  to  exaggerate  the  beauty,  accomplishments,  and 
qualities  of  the  woman  whom  he  loves  ;  it  tends  to  the 
distortion  of  history  by  inclining  all  of  us  to  accommodate 
facts  to  th^i^ishes  and  preconceptions  of  our  idealizing 
nature,  which.is  always  longing  for  "a  more  ample  great- 
ness, a  more  exact  goodness,  and  a  more  absolute  variety 
than  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  thftiRs  ;''  '  and 'it  lures 
us  onward,  young  ajid  old  alike,  over  the  rough  plates  of 
life,  even  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  by  the  ever-fleet- 
ing, ever-reappearing  suggestions  of  a  bright  to-morrow 
that  shall  make  amends  for  the  dull  and  commonplace 
to-day. 

These  illusive  hopes,  beliefs,  and  aspirations  are  never 
fulfilled  in  this  life  ;  but  even  the  cynic  and  the  pessimist 
must  acknowledge,  with  Francis  Bacon,  that  they  consti- 
tute the  very  basis  of  all  poetry  that  "tends  to  magnanimity 
and  morality."  Those  who  believe  in  God  will  further 
recognize  in  illusion  a  divinely  utilized  integument  fos  the 
preservation   and  development  of  aspirations  that  shall 
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ultimately  find  a  perfect  fulfilment  in  a  harmonious  co- 
operation with  the  divine  Love  and  in  the  unentlinpf  con- 
templation of  the  divine  (ilory.  Nor  are  illusions  without 
a  present  practical  puVposc.     Men  are  more  hopefuJ,  more 

.  active,  more  loving  on  account  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand"  even  optimists  must  acknowledge  that  no  man  should 

V&hut  his  eyes  to  the  truth  in  order  to  remain  in  what  he 
knows  to  be  no  more  than  a  comfortable  error.  The  venial 
illusions  of  childhood,  youth^^and  ignorance,  becoma  un- 
pardonable or  hypocritical  in  experienced  age.  Do  you, 
askhowweare  todistinguish  "illusions"  from  "delusions".? 
The.answer  is  easy — on  paper  ;  but,  in  practice,  often  diffi- 
ciilt  to  apply.  However,  the  test  is  the  same  as  that  by 
which  we  distinguish  knowledge  from  ignorance.  Illusions 
"  work  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  men  arc  on  the  whole  the  better 
^  Tor  them,  and  they  prepare  the  way  for  truth.  Delusions 
'fail ;  men  are  in  no.way  the  better  for  them,  and  they  often 
prepare  the  way  for  insanity  and  for  physical  or  spiritual 
death.  '      '  v 

We  have  spoken  of  moral  illusions  ;  let  us  touch  on 
another, kind  of  illusions  to  which  some  (I  do  not  say 
rightly) "liave  given  the  name  of  "  illusions  of  seiwe.'' 

I  doubt  whether  the  name  is  correctly  given  ;  for  to  me 
it  seems  that  the  illusion  proceeds  not  frona  the  senses 
(which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  never  deceive  us)  but  from 

'  the  imaginations  and  inferences  which  we  base  upon  the 
report  of  the  senses.     Take  an  extreme  case,  fit  rather  to 

■  be  called  "delusion"  thmi  "  illusion."  If  I  see  the  phan- 
tom of  a  cat  before  the  fire,  which  cat  nobody  else  in  the 
room  can  see,  do  my  senses  deceive  me  ?  No  ;  but  I  am 
deceived  by  the  imaginative  inference  which  leads  me  to 
assume  from  past  experience  that  the  object.which  I  see 
is  visible  to,  and  can  b'e  touched  by,  everybody  else.^  My 
visual  sense  (which  has  to  do  with  images  only)  reports — 
and  can  do  no  otherwise — that  it  disccrfis  the  image  of  a 
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cit.  That  report  is  true.  But  then  my  imagination  forces  on 
me  the  belief  that  this  is  an  ordinary  tangibleand  visible  cat. 
That  bcHcf  is  false.  Or  take  again  the  not  infrequent  case 
of  colour-blindness.  I  am  a  signalman,  and  cannot  tell  a 
green  light  from  a  red  :  do  my  senses  deceive  me  when  I 
call  a  red  light  green  ?  No  ;  my  sense  reports  inade- 
quately for  my  necessities,  and  coarsely  as  compare*  with 
tiiose  who  possess  a  finer  sense  of  colour,  but  not  deceit- 
fully. My  error  arises  from  having  loosely  and  servilely 
used  the  distinctive  words  "  red  "  and  "  green  "  from  child- 
hodd  to  manhood,  although  my  senses  continually  protested 
that  they  could  not  distinguish  two  coloiirs  corresponding  , 
to  the  two  words  :  but  I  imagined  that  there  must  be  some 
such  distinction  for  the.  two,  and  that  I  must  be  capable 
of  recognizing  it,  because  everybody  around  me  recognized 
it.  If  we  are  to  say  that  the  signalman's  senses  deceive 
him  we  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  every  man's  senses 
deceive  him  more  or  less.  Uo^ou  suppose/vvIiefKyou  see 
anything,  that  you  see  that  which  the  tliang.w  .'  'JThis  is 
a  yellowish-green,"  say  you.  "Of  course,"  a^uperior 
Being  might  reply  ;  "  but  which  of  the  one  hundred  arid 
fifty  shades  of  yellowish-green  is  it  ?  You  might  as  well 
tell  me,  when  I  shew  you  a  sheep, '  This  is  a  being^  as  tell 
me  simply  this  is  'yellowish-green.'"  We  do  not  see 
things  as  Superior  Bcingi^  see  them ;  but  we  are  not  on 
that  account  to  say  that  our  sight  deceives  us.  Our  visual 
sense  reports  the  t[uth  more  or  less  adequately  :  but  our 
Imagination,  prompjed  by  insufficient  experience  and 
infererfce,  leads  us  sometimes  to  illusive  conclusions. 

Still;  although  "  illusions  of  sense  "  ought'  perhaps  to  be 
Vather  called  "  illusions/rr;;«  sense,''— z>.  illusions  arising 
"  from"  the  report  of  the  senses.^but  not  illusionain  which 
the  senses  are  themselves  deceived— no  one-will  deny  that 
such  illusions  exist.  Sometimes  they  are  exceptional,  but 
sometimes  so  "common  as  to  be  almost  universal.     Let  us 
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enumerate  a  few  and  ask  whence  they  spring,  and  what 
piirpos.c  Uie>;  scr\c  ? 

They  spring'  from  a  very  strong  conviction— erected 
upon  the  basis  of  ICxpericncc  by  P'aith,  but  absokitely 
necessary  for  healthy  hfc  anc4-»pontancous  action— that 
the  ordinary  inferences  which  we  ahnost  instinctively 
derive  from  the  report  of  the  s'cnses,  are  true,  that  is  to 
say,  will  correspond  to  experience  ;  and  that  we  can  act" 
upon  them  without  formally  reasoning  upon  them. 

Take  the  following  instance.  Shut  your  eyes,  and  get 
a  friend  to  prick  the  back  of  your  hand  with  the  two  points 
of  a  pair  of  compasses  simultaneously,.so  that,  the  two 
points  may  be  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  apart  when  they 
touch  you  ;  you  will  feel— and  if  you  could  not  correct  the 
inference  by  th^^isc  of  sight,  you  would  infer—that  only 
one  point  is  pricking  you.  The  reason  is  that  the  skin 
of  the  back  of  the  hand  only  reports. one  sensation  ;  and 
the  mind  (caps  to  tlie  conclusion— owing  to  the  multitude 
o'f  past  instances  where  one  sensation  has  resulted  from 
one  abj*^— that,  in  this  instance  also,  one  object  alone  is 
prqHiicing  the  sensation.  A  more  curious  instance  is 
theloUowing  :  Place  the  middle  finger  over  the  first  finger, 
and  between  the  two  fingers  thus  interlaced  place  a 
single  marble  or  your  nose  :  you  will  appear  to  be  touching 
two  marbles  or  nvo^Ses.  The  reason  is  this  :  when  the 
two  fingers^arc  '\\\^Qk\x  usual'position  (not  thus  interlaced) 
and  touching  mM«lcs  or  similar  objects,  two  simultaneous 
sensations  on  tKc  right  side  of  the  right  linger  and  on  the 
left  side  of  the  left  finger  would  always  imply  /Zi'tf  marbles  ; 
.  now  you  have  constrained  the  two  fingers  to  assume  an 
\  unusual  position  where  tiicse  two  simultaneous  sensations 
can  be  produced  by  one  marble  ;  but  )ou,  following  custom, 
would  infer  the  presence  of  two  marbles,  if 'sight,  or  other 
evidence,  did  not  shew  there  was  t)nly  one. 

But   illusions   from   the    sense    of  touch   are    far  less 
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common  than  illusions  from  the  sense  of  sight.'  We  all 
know  how  a  cloud  or  sheet  or  coal  may  be  converted  by  the  ':^ 
"Imagination "into. anjmaijc  (5f  something  entirely  different 
and  visible  only  to  the  imaginer,  although  he  supposes 
that  others  "  must  see  it  "  too.  livit  these  are,  so  to  speak, 
private  illusions  :  the  great  ])ublic  and,  at  one  time,  uni- 
versal illusion,  was  the_ conviction  that  (he  sun  and  the 
stars  move  and  that  the  eitrfli  does  not  move.  Thej-e  is 
scarcely  any  illusion  more  natural  than  this.  Our  senses 
give  no  indication  whatever  of  the  earth's  motion  ;  but 
they  do  indicate  that  the  sun  and  the  stars  are  moving. 
So  complicated  a  process  of  reasoning,  and  so  much  ex- 
perience, are  needed  •jjcfore  a  man  can  realize  (as  distinct 
from  repeating  on  authority)  the  causes  for  believing  in  the 
earth's  motion  that  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that,  even 
now,  only  a  minority  of  the  human  race  believe  that  they 
are  dashing  through  space  at  thcTate  of  some  thousands 
of  miles  an  hour  ;  and,  except  during  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  th(*  illusion  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  was  universal. 
Another  commoii  illusion  from  sight  is  that  which  leads 
us  to  suppose  that,  when  we,  see  anything  in  the  air,  a 
straight  line  from  our  eye  towards  the  image  which  wc  - 
see  would  touch  the  object,  itself :  whereas,  in  realiiy,  the 
image  is  raised  by  refraction  so  that  in  misty  weather  we 
see  an  object  considerablyJiigherthan  it  is,  and  I  suppose 
(to  speak  with  strict  exactness)  we  never  "  see  "  ah  object 
prfecisely  where  it  is. 

."■  I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  "illusions  from  the 
senses  ;  "  and  now  you  will  probatJiy  ask  me  wTiat  purpose 
they  serve,  how  they  can  be  called  "  wholesome,''  and 
how  they  "  tend  to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  truth." 

They  appear  to  me  to  be  "wholesome"  because  they 
represent  and  spring  from  a  wholesome  belief  that 
"  Nature  will  not  deceive  us  ;  Nature  does  not  change 
her  mind  ;  Nature" keeps  her  promi'ses."     Sent  into  the 
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world  witli  but  little  of  the  instinctive  cquipmcnt'of  non- 
luunan  animals,  we  arc  forced  to  supply  the  place  of  in- 
stincts \\  inferences  from*  sensation.  Now  if  wc  were 
always  oblii^cd  C()ns'Cw>usly  to  argue  and  deliberately  to 
infer, -whenever  the  sensations  hand  over  a  report  to  the 
Imagination,  wc  should  Ijc  at- -a  great  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  our  instinct-possessing  compeers,  whom 
wc  call  irrational.  "  This  "inkstand  which  I  see  before  me 
was  hard  yesterday,  and  the  day  before— but  will  it  be 
hard  if  I  touch  it  to-day  or  to-morrow .' " — if  a  chHd  were 
to  argue  after  this  fashion  every  time  he  reached  out  Ris 
hand  to  touch  anything,  the  life  of  Methuselah  would  be 
too  short  for  the  ratiocinations  necessary  as  a  basis  for  the 
action  of  a  week.  For  healthy  progress  of  the  human  be- 
ing, trustful  activity  is  needed,  and  for  trustful  activity  we 
must  trust  Nature,  or,  in  other  words,  we  must  trust  these 
quasi-instinctive  inferences  about  Nature  which  we  derive 
from  our  sertsations.  This  trust  or  faith  in  the  order  of 
^material  things  "within  our  immediate  observation,  I  have 
already  described  as  being  the  germ  of  a  trust  or  faith  in  a 
higher  order  altogether,  that  universal  order,  at  present 
imperfectly  realized,  which  we  call  the  Divine  Will. 

Now  when  we  say  to  Nature,  "We  trust  you  ;  you  will 
not  deceive  us,"  Nature  replies  for  the  most  part,  "  You 
do  right';  1  will  not  deceive  you  ;  yo^i  will  be  justified  in 
your  faith."  But  occasionally  she  replies  in  a  different 
tone.  , 

"  Yes,  I  have  deceived  you ;  you  did  not  use  the 
means  you  had  of  obtaining  the  truth  ;  therefore  j^ou  de- 
ceived yourselves,  or,  if  you  please  to  say  so,  I  deceived 
you,  in  order  .that,  after  deceiving  yourselves  by  a  pro- 
longed experience,  you' might  learn,  while  trusting  my 
order  and  permanence  in  general,  not  to  trust  every  con- 
ception of  your  own  about  that  order  and  permant;nce  in 
particular.  V 
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"  Yet  in  reality,  wliat  you  call  my  '  deceptions'  were,  in 
part,  the  results  of  your  o\vi\  defects  (some  blameworthy, 
some  perhaps  inherent  and  not  blameworthy),  in  part  the 
results  of  my  method  of  teaclyng  mankind,  by  line  upj)n 
line  and  inference  upon  inference.  How  does  a  child  gain 
knowledge?  By  generalizing  from  too  few  instances  :  by 
inferring  too  soon  ;  then  by  enlarging  the  circle  of  in-  . 
stances  from  which  he  generalizes  ;" by  correcting  his 
inferences  wifli  the  aid  of  experience  :  thus  the  progress 
of  every  child  towards  truth  is  through  a  continuous  series 
of  illusions.  But  when  I  break  each  one  of  your  false  and 
rudimentary  conceptions  of  my  Order,  I  always  reveal  to 
)  ou,  concealed  in  the  husk  of  it,,thc  kernel  of  a  better  con-  .> 
ception.  Thus  while  I  teach  you  daily  to  distrust  your 
own  hastily  adopted  and  unverified  assumptions  or  in- 
ferences .about  my  Order,  I  give  you  no  cause  to  distrust ' 
my  Order  itself';  and  by  the  selfsame  act  I  strengthen 
both' your  faculty  of  scientific  reason  and  also  your  faith 
in  me.  you  may  find  fault  with  me  that  I  did  not  bestow 
on^ach  one  of  you,  even  in  the  cradle,  the  perfection  of 
all  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Deeper  laws,  deeper  than  I 
can  now  speak  of,  forbade  that  rapid  consummation  . 
but,  since  that  could  not  be,  since  "it  needs  must  lie  that 
imperfection  should  be  in  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  in 
the  moral,  world,  rejoice  at  least  that  illusion  is  r.iadc 
subject  to  truth." 

Well,  after  this  long  but  needful  account  of  "  illu?.ons," 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term,  let  jne  now  recur  to 
your  objection  that  "the  Word  of  , God  ought  "to  dispel 
illusions,  not  to  add  to  them,"  I  suppose  thosf;  who 
believe  in  a  pod  at  all,  will  in  these  days  regard. Him 
as  the  Makerof  the  world,  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  the  evil 
that  is  in  it.  Some  of  the  Gnostics,  as  you  know,  believed 
that  the  good  God  who  had  not  made  the  visible  world 
wa»  opposed  to  the  bud  .God  who  had  made  it ;  but  with 
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them  we  need  not  at  this,  time  concern  ourselves,  as  there 
are  probably  none  who  now  entertain  that  belief.  Those 
then  who  believe  in  a  God,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
will  not  deny  that  .God  partially  reveals  Hintsclf  to  men 
by  the  things  He  has  made.  Now  by  whidi  of  all  His 
creatures  does  God  reveal  Himself  *nost  (pearly?  You 
■  will  say  perhaps— indeed  I  have  heard  you  say  it— "  By 
the  stars  and  their, movements."  I  do  not  believe  it.  I 
say,  "  15y  the  life  of  the  human  family  first  and  by  the 
stars  of  heaven,  second."  liut  I  will  assume  that  your 
answer  is  correct,  and  that  God  reveals  Himself  mainly 
by  the  movements  of  the  stars  of  heaven  ;  and  I  will  try 
to  shew  you  that  in  thii  revelation  God  leads  men  to  trutli 
through  illusion.  Then  I  think  it  must  seem  reasonable 
to  you  that,  if  God  does  not  diagensc  with  illusion  in  that 
intellectual  revelation  of  Himself  which  most  closely 
approaches  to  a  direct  spiritual  revelation,  illusion  may 
also  have  been  ihtcnclcd  or  permitted  by  Him  to  play  an 
ordained  part  in  spiritual  revelation  itself. 

Where,  then,  I  ask,  in  all  the  teaching  of  Nature's 
school,  has  there  been  more  of  illusion  than  in  her 
lessons  of  astronomy  ?  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  remember, 
in  the  midst  of  a  hateful  sum  of  long  division  that  would 
not  come  out  right,  devoting  my  attention  to  the  sun 
moving  through  the  branches  of  certain  trees,  and  an- 
nouncing to  my  tutor  that  "  The  sun  moves."  "  No,  you 
.  are  mistaken."  "  But  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  I  saw  it. ' 
I  rivalled— I  exceeded— the  obstinacy  of  Galileo ;  I  was 
ready  to  be  punished  rather  than  consent  to  say  what 
seemed  to  me  a  manifest  falsehood,  that  the  sun  did  not 
move.  Surely  this  boyish  experience  represents  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  except  that  the  tutor  who  has  corrected 
their  astronomical  illusions,  has  been  their  own  long,  very 
long  experience.  DoCs  it  not  seem  sometmics  as  if  God 
Himself  had  said,  whcp   He  made  the  hea\ens  to  declare 
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His  glory,  "  Hcing  what  they  are,  my  children  must  be  led 
to  knowlcdcrc  through  error,  to  truth  through  illusion  "  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  in  some  cases  men  have  fallen  into 
astronomicahmistakes  through  their  own  fault  ;  through 
haste,  for  cNamplc,  through  the  love  of  neat  and  complete 
theories,  through  carelessness,  through  excessive  regard, 
for  authority  ;  and  so  indeed  they  have.  lUit  is  it  always 
so  ?  When  you  and  I  last  walked  out  'together  on 
Hampstead  Heath,  you  took  out  your  watch,  as  the  sun 
went  down  over  Harrow,  and  said,  "  Now  he's  gone,  and 
it's  just  eight."  I  remember  replying  to  you,  "  So  it 
seems;  but  of  course  you  know  he  'went'  rnore  than 
eight  minutes  ago."  You  stared,  and  I  saicl  no  more  ;  for 
something  else  diverted  your  attention  at  the  time,  and  I 
felt  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  little  bit  of  pedantry.  But  I 
said  quietly  to  myself  as  we  went  down  the  hill,  "  I 
dton't  suppose  he  knows  it,  but  the  sun  certainly  "'went' 
eight  minutes  ago;  and  what  my  young  friend  saw  was  an 
image  of  the  sun  raised  by  the  refraction  of  the  mist,  like 
the  image  of  a  penny  seen  in  a  basin  of  water."  Well 
now,  was  this  your  fault,  this  error  of  yours  ?  No,  it  was, 
in  the  second  place,  the  fault  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  has  bribed  the  schools  to  desist  from  teaching 
mathematics  to  any  boy  with  a  taste  for  classics  and 
literature,  so  that  you  had  to  give  up  your  mathematical 
studies  before  you  came  to  optics  ;  and  it  was,  in  the 
first  place,  the  fault  of — what  shall  I  say  ?  Shall  I  say  the 
fault  of  Nature?  That  means  the  fault  of  God.  Say,  if 
you  like,  that  it  was  the  fault  of  Matter,  or  of  an  Evil 
principle.  Say,  it  was  no'  one's  fault.  Say  that  more 
good  than  harm  results  from  it,  in  the  way  of  stimulating 
thought  and  research.  Deny  it  was  a  fault  at  all.  Yet 
do  not  deny  that  it  represents  ^  Law,  the  Law  of  the 
attainment  of^truth  through  illusion — a  Law  which  it  is 
folly  to  ignore. 
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So  far  I  have  been  going  on  the  assumption  that  your 
answer  was  correct  as  to  the. means  by  which  God  mainly 
reveals  Himself.  ISut  now  let  us  assimte  that  my  answer, 
and  not  yours,  is  corl-cct, 'and  thai  (Jotl  reveals  Himself 
mainly  by  the  relations  of  the  fimily.  In  that  case  we 
must  agree  that  each  rising  generation  is  ^ed  up  to  the 
concej)tion  of  the  divine  fatherhood  mainly  by  the  pre- 
liminary teaching  of  human  fatherhood.  Now  sitrcly  in 
the  doriiestic  atmosphere  refraction  is  as  powerful  and  as 
illusive  as  in  the  material  strata  of  the  air.  Nay,  the 
better  and  purer  the  family,  the  stronger  is  the  illusion. 
Unloving  children  may  be  logical  and  critical  ;  but  what 
loving  child  does' not  idealise  a  good  mother  as  perfectly 
good,  and  a  strong  wise  father  as  tlic  perfection  of  wisdom 
and  strength  ?  To  the  good  child  the  parents  stand  in  the 
place  of  God  ;  and  it  is  his  illusive  belief  in  these  earthly 
creatures,  which,  when  it  has  been  corrected  and  purified, 
is  found  to  have  contained  and  preserved  the  higher  belief 
in  the  eternal  Father.  You  see  then  that  in  the  family 
no  less  than  in  science,  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  intellectual 
side  of  Natjirc's  school,  the  pupils  pass  upwards  through 
illusion  to  the  truth. 

I  have  promised  to  say  nothing  of  the  special  illusions 
of  Christianity  which  I  must  reserve  for  a  later  letter. 

But  let  me  say  thus  much  from  the  a  priori  ground  on 
which  we  are  now  standing,  that  if  illusions  m  Nature  are 
most  powerful  in  her  noblest  and  most  spiritual  teaching, 
th^,  'so  far  from  there  being  a  prejudice  ni^cwist  finding 
illusion  in  religion,  "ivc  flu;j;ht  on  the  contrary  to  be  prepared 
to  find  illusion  most  potent  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
purest  religion  of  all.  Was  ever  people  so  illusively  trained 
as  the  faithless  children  of  faithfuJLXbraliam,  the  rejected 
Chosen  People  ?  Is  not  the  Proifi^d  Land  to  this  day  a 
proverbial  type  of  illusion  ?  Do  we  not  recognize  illusion 
in  every  age  of  Christian  revelation  .'    And   if  the  very 
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Apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus— so  much  I  will  here  assume- 
had  their  illusions  both  durin;,',  and  after,  the  life  of  their 
Master  ;  if  the  early  Christians  had  their  illusions  alsrt 
conccrnin'.;  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ ;  if  in  the  Me- 
di;ev:il  Church  and  in  the  later  Roman  Catholicisni  there 
have  |)rcdoniinated  vast  Jllusions  about  transiibstan- 
tiation,  the  powers  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope  ;  if  the  Protestant  Churches  themselves 
have  not  been  cxdhipt  from  illusions  about  the  literal  in- 
spiration-and  absolute  infalhbility  of  the  Bible;  is  it  not 
the  mark  of  astoundini,^  presumption  to  suppose  that  for 
the  Anglican  branch  of  the  Reformed  Church  thtn-e  should 
have  been  rcsorvetl  a  uniciue  inSniunity  from  an  otherwise 
universal  law  ? 

But  possibly  you  thKnk  that  the  Gospels  have  been  so 
long  in  our  hands,  and  the  Christian  religion  so  long  in 
practice  and  under  discussion,  that  nothing  new  can  now 
be  sflid  or  thought  about  them  ?  Just  so  Francis  Bacon,  in 
i6o37feprcssed  his  conviction  (th9  innocent  philosopher!) 
that  there  had  at  last  come  .Tfjout  a  complete  "  con- 
sumption of  all  things  that  could  be  said  on  controversies 
of  theology."  Rcllect  a  moment.  '  How  long  have  the 
stars  been  with  us  "  under  discussion"  ?  And  how  recent 
have  been  our, discoveries  of  the  real  truth  about  them  ! 
How  recently  haAje  the^  discoveries'  been  even  possible  ? 
In  the  same  way  the  exact  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
has  only  become  recently  practicable.  The  subject  matter 
and  thought  could  of  course  be  appreciated  centuries  ago, 
and  often  perha|;s  by  the  simple-minded  and  unlearned  as 
well  as  by  the  subtle  and  profound  theolo-ian  ;  though, 
even  as  to  the  thought  of  the  New  Testament,  I  often 
ihtHk  that  we  are  jjreatly  to  blame  if  our  increased 
fknowkii^^^i  history  ;ind  psychology  docs  not  illuminate 
I  much  that  was  dark  in  its  pages  for  thpse  who  had  not 
our  advantages.     But  wc  a/e  speaking  of  that  kind  of 
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intellectual  criticism  which  dispels  illusions;  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  critical  analysis  of  the  First  Three 
(Jospcls,  Brudcr's  Concordance  was  as  necessary  as 
Cjalileo's   telescope    was    for   the   discovery   of  Jupiter's 

'  moons,  or  the  thermometer  for  the  investij^'alion  of  the 
laws  of  heat.  Other  inlluences  have  been  at  work,  as 
well  as  mere  mechanical  aids,  to  throw  light  on  the 
central  event  of  the  world's  History.  And  surely  if 
Abraham  could  wait  nineteen  fiundred  years  for  the 
comini,f  of  Christ,  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Abraham 
:— for  such  we  claim  to  be— may  well  wait  another  nine- 
teen hundred  years  to  realize  His  nature  and  enter  into 
the  full  meaning  of  His  worship. 

You  see  I  am  not  now  trying  to  proji'C  the  existence  of 
any  illusion  in  our  present  form  of  Christianity  ;  I  am 
simply  argiiina;  <n;niiist  your  prcjiuiicc  that,  if  the  present 
form  of  Christianity  be  not  true,  then  any  new  form  must  • 

^necessarily  be  false.  You  say,  or  perhaps  till  lately  you 
were  inclined  to  say,  "  If  I  could  only  breathe  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Augustine!  If  only  I  could  have  been  a 
companion  of  the  Ante-Nicene  "or  (bitter  still)  of  the 
'-Apostolic  Fathers  !  Or  (best  of  all)  o(  the  Apostles  !  Or 
of  Christ  Himself  I  Then  I  should  hav^een  free  from 
illusions."  -  I  reply,  "  No,  you  would  norf  apd  your  as- 
piration is  a  mark  of  ingratitude  to  God.  You  deliberately 
reject  the  commentary  He  has  given  you  in  the  History 
of  the  Chilrch  during  these  eighteen  centuries^  You 
think  the  story  of  Christ  is  completely  told  and  completely 
explained.  It  is  not  so.  All  the  created  world  is  in- 
tended to  bear  witness  and  illustration  to  Hi%  life  and 
work.  Shakespeare  and  Newton  and  Darwin,  as  well 
as  Origen,  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom,  have  added  to  the. 
divine  commentary.  'AH  the  good  and  all  the  evil  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  have  borne  witnes's  to  the  divine 
nature  of  His  mission  ;  to  the  impotence  an^  ruin  which 
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await  the  nations. tl.at  cast  llim  off;  to  the  blcssin;^  that 
attends  those  who  follow  His  Spirit  ;  to  the  mischief  that 
clogs  those  who  subsliluie'for  His  Spirit  a  lifeless  code  of 
rules  or  a  fabric  of  siipcrslitions.  ' 

And  nown)nc  last  word  as.-to  the  special  illusion  from 
which  (in  iny  belief)  we  must  in  the  short  remnant  of  this 
century  strive  to  deliver  ourselves.  1  I  think  we  have 
worshipped  Christ  too  much  as  Cod,  and  too  little  as  Man. 
Wcjiave  erroneously  supposed  that  lie  cxcmpt-ed  Him- 
self during  His  manhood  from  the  laws  of  humanity. 
Like  the  Roman  soldiers,  wc  have  stripped  from  Him  the 
carpenter's  clothes,  and  put  upon  Mini  the  purple  rags  »)f 
wonder-ivorkint;  imperialism,  and  placed  in  His  hand  the 
sceptre  of-  worldW  ostentation,  and  in  tluit  guise  we  have 
bowed  the  knee  to  the  purple  and  the  sceptre,  and,  doing 
homige  to  these  .things,  we  have' cried,  "Behold  our 
God."  '  But  now  the  time  has.C(»ie  when  we  must  take 
from  off  Him  these  tawdry  trappings,  and  give  Wim  back 
His  workman's  garments.  Then  we  may  find,  ourselves 
constrained  *to  bow  the  knee  again  in  a  purer  homage 
offered  no  loVigcr  to  the  clothes  but  to  the  Man. 

Call  this  homage  by  what  name  we  will,  it  is  already  of 
the  nature  of  worship.  And  as  we  grow  older  and'more 
able  to  distinguish  the  realities  from  the  mirage  of  life, 
more  capable  of  trust,  love,  and  reverence,  and  better 
able  to  discriminate  what  must  be,  and  what  must  not  be, 
loved,  trusted,  and  revered— looking  from  earth  to  heaven,- 
and  from  heaven  to  earth,  we  shall  ask  iXvain  where  we 
can' find  anything,  alW^or  below,  nobldj",  aTid  better, 
and  more  powerful  for  good,  than  this  Man  to  wliom 
our  hearts  go  f(»rth,  in  spontaneous  love 'And  trust  and 
reverence.  Then  we  shall  turn  once  mor*to  the  Cross 
finding  that  we  have  been  betrayed  into/worship  while 
wc  knew  it  not,  and  while  we  cry,  "  IJifliold  thp%Ian," 
we  shall  fceU"  Behold  our  God. 'J 
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XI 

Mv  DKAK , 

Admitting  tlic  ddctrinc  of  illusion,  and  dismissing 
J^lll  prejudice  against  what  is  new,  you  declare  that  slill  my 
position  refiiains  absolutely  unintelligible  to  you.  1  will 
set  down  your  objection  in  your  ownw-ords :  "Apparently 
you  maintain  that  Christ  is  a  mexg^^i  who  came  into 
the  world,  lived,  worked,  iind  died  according  to  the  laws 
of  human  nature;  even  His  resurrection  jou  apparently 
intend  to' explain  a\yity-ttW  it  becomes  a  mere  vision,  and 
therefore  not  a  sign  of  any  other  than  a  human  existence. 
Now  worship  is  a  tribute  conceded  to  (Jod  alone.  To  a 
mere  man,  who  lived  eighteen  centuries  ago,  how  can  you 
force  yourself,  by  any  effort  of  tho- \t-ill,  to  pay  worshif) 
simply  because  you  have  reason  to  beliCvc  that  this 
individual  was  pre-eminently  good"? 

In  reply,  I  ask  you,  "  What  else  is  more  worthy  of 
worship.?','  There  is  no  question  of  "forcing  myself" 
at  all.  I  worship  Christ  naturally.  That  is  to  say.l  love, 
trust,  and  reverence  Him  more  than  I  lovc,>  trust,  and 
reverence  any  other  person  or  thing  or  universe  ^things. 
•This  I  do  because  I  cannot  help  it  ;  and  if  ihaiK.  brought 
myself  to  do  this  naturally  by  fixing  my  tl?ouglits^  on  the 
power  of  Goodness,  and  on  ?"ehrtst  as  the  incarnate 
representation  of  Goodness,  this  causes 
and  involves  me  in  no  conflict  tvi 

But  you — have  you  not  omitted 
in  the  description  of  this  "mete 
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only  pro-cmincntly  Rnod,  lie  \v:is  also  pre-eminently 
powerful  and  wise  for  s|Hritiial  jiiirposes.  His  inllucncc 
regenerated  the  civilized  world;,  it  is  manifest  nrciund 
us.  Mc  Himself  spoke  of  Himself  in  lanj^iiaKC  which 
shews  that  He  believed  Himself  to  be  enclowed  with  a 
diwne  authority  over  men,  and  to  stand  in  a  unic|iie 
relation  to  (iotl.  Ina  fanatic*  or  a  fool  that  would  mean 
nothing :  in  one  so  wise,  so  soberly  wise,  so  utterly 
unscKish,  so  marvellously  successful,  it  must  needs  comit 
for  much.  Although  I  rejcj^t  the  miraculous,  iTto  ni^K, 
reject — nor  understand  how  any  one  can  rcjeet — the 
supernatural.  I  regard  Jesus  as  being  a  'mere  man" 
indeed,  if  by  "  mere  man  "  you  mean  a  "  real  man  ;  "  non- 
miraculous,  subjected  to  all  the  m«k;rial  limitations  of 
humanity;  but  still  a  man  such  as  is  aescribcd  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  ['"ourtli  (lospcl  ;  the  Word  of  (/od  incarnate  ;, 
the  Man  in  whom  was  concentrated  (]od's  expression  of 
Himself;  the  Divine  Perfection  made  humanly  percept- 
ible. This  I  believed  onc.c  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  ;  but  I  believe  it  now  on  the  testimony  of 
history  and  my  own  conscience. 

Put  yourself  in  my  place.  Suppose,  as  I  suppose,  that 
Christ  was  what  He,  was,  and  did  what  He  did,  naturally 
and  without  miracles.  Does  not  that  make  His  person- 
ality in  a  certain  sense  more  wonderful  and  certainly 
more  lovable?  It  is  comparatively  easy,  with  miracles 
at  command,  to  persuade  men  to  anything  ;  but,  without 
miracles,  to  introduce  a  new  religion,  to  bring  in  a  new 
power  of  forgiving  sins,  to  offer  up  one's  life,  not  for  friends, 
nor  for  country,  bu{  for  mankind,  to  manifest  oneself  so- 
lo one's  disciples  during  fife  that  aftjy  your  death  they' 
shall  see  you  and  shall  be  convinced  that  you  have 
triumphed  over  death  ;  to  disarm  an  armed  wprld  by  non- 
resistance,  and  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for 
righteousness   and  a   passionate   love   of  mankind   into 
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myriads  "'  ■a  remote  posterity -r these  surely  arc  feats 
which,  if  natural,  sftould  make  us  exclaim,  "  Verily  wc 
have  here  a  divine  nature." 

I  trust  1  anidint  licin^'  ;,'()a(lcd  into  at\y  exa<^fjeration  of 
what    I  really  feel,  by  llic  iiojic  of  hiduciii}^'  you   to  share    . 
my  feelings.     I'eiliaps  it  .is  not  possible  to  worship  any 
man,  not  even  such  a  one  as  Jesus,  as  long  as  he  remains  < 
in  the  tl.csh.     Not  till  tleath  takes  a  friend  from  us  do  we 
seem  to  know  the  fcal  spirit  that  lay  bciiind  the  flesh  and 
blood  ;  not  till  Jesus  was  taken  from  us  could  that  .Spirit 
come  which  was  to  reveal  the  real  I5eing  that  underlay' lO-^   •• 
the  humanity  of  the  Nazarene.    I  will  admit  that  I  should  f^ 
not   have   worshipped   Jesus  of  Nazareth   on   earth — in     > 
I'eter's  house  for  example  at  Capernaum  ;  for  though  love   ■' 
might  have  been  present,  the  trust  and  awe  that  were  to  btf 
developed  by  His  resurrection  would  have  been  wanting. 
Jesus  does  not  claim  our  worship  nor  even  our  recognition, 
as  an  isolated  being,  but  as  inseparably  linked  to  One  with- 
out whom  He  Himself  said  He  could  "do  nothing".    It  was 
not   till    He   was  removed   from   the  visible  world   and 
enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  the  side.of  the  Father, 
.  that  men  could  perceive  His  real  nature;  and  He  is  to 
be  worshipped  not  by   Himself,  but  as  ttie  Son  of  God, 
and  one  with  God.     Christ  did  not  merely  tell  us  about  . 
the  Father  ;  He  revealed  the  Father  in  Himself ;  and,  if 
we  worship  the  Father  as  Christ  revealed  Him,  we  are, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  worshipping  the  Son. 

Almost  all  language  about  all  spiritual  existences  is 
necessarily  metaphorica:l.  What  is  "  righteousness " 
except  a  straii^htness,  And  what  is  "excellence"  except 
fire-ei^titicncc?  The'  proposition  "Christ  is  the  .Son  of  • 
God  "  is  a  metaphor  ;  it  is  a  metaphor  to  say  that  "  God 
is  our  Father  in  heaven,"  and  that  "  God  is  Love."  » 
Perhaps  even  to  say  that  "  God  w  "  is  a  metaphor,  ex- 
pressing  a  truth,  but  expressing  it  inadequately.     But 
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•  it  wnuld  be  the  i<,'noi:ince  of  a  mere  iliild  to  suppose 
:li:it  a  nielaplior  means  iiotliinj,'.  There  is  no  deeper 
initli  in  heaven  or  earth  tliiin  the  metaphor,  that  (Jod  is 

■  the  Father  of  man,  and  t'hat  tiic  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  His 
Eternal  Son.     When  I  try  to  tiiink  of  Cod  ancl  to  pray  to    ■ 
("lod  as  my  Father,  1  can  think  of  liini  as  being  witlunit 
ihcseas,  witliout  the  stars,  without  the  wiiole  visible  worlds 
but  1  can  never  think  of  Mini  arfyht,  nor  ever  conceive  of 
Him  as  bein,if  Love,  without  conceiv-int,'  also  of  One  whom 
He  loves,  who  is  with  Him  from  the  beginning;  whom 
\vhen   I  try  to  realize,  I  can  realize  only  in  one  shape  ; ' 
and  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  'l  find  myself  without 
any  "  effort  of  the  will,"  spontaneously  worshipping  (lod 
through,  and  in,  and  with,  that  one  shape,  1  nieart  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Worshipping  the  Father  I  find  that* 
I     have    been    unconsciously    worshipping,    and     must 
consciously  continue  to  worship,  the* internal  Son. 

15ut  there  is  another  difference  between  us,  besides 
your  failure  to  recognise  the  spiritual  power  and  spiritual 
wisdom  of  Christ.  You  do  not  know  what  ynu  mean  by 
worship  ;  you  do  not  know  what  you  ought  to  worship  : 
and  you  do  not  know  how  little  you  know  of  God. 

Vou  tell  me  that  "  worship  is  a  tribute  conceded  to 
God  atone."  llutwhat  is  (lod  ?  The  absolute  God  no  one 
knows.  Our  most /Y'crfcct  conception  of  Him  is  only  n 
conception  of  a  Mediator  of  some  kind  by  which  we 
a|>(iroach  Him.  To  each  man,  that  which  he  worsliips. 
.and  that  alone,  is  God.  I  worship  Christ,  therefore  to  me 
Christ  is  God.  What  will  you  say  to  that  ?  I  suppose 
you  will  say  "  A  non-miraculous  Ctirist  ou^j^lit  not  to  be 
God  to  you  "  ?  ,Why  not  ?  How  does  He  differ  from  your 
conception  of  God  ?  Is  He  less  loving,  less  merciful,  less 
just  ?  "  No,"  you  reply,  "but  He  is  less  powerful."  .  How 
is  He  less  powerful  ?  Has  He  less  power  of  pitying,  loving, 
forgiving,  raising  men  from  syi  to  righteousness  ?  Is  He' 
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many  men  deny  that,  and  you  yourself  are  disposed  to 
af,nee  wiih  thcin.  "  At  all  events  1 14  did  so  wlicn  He 
made  the  world.-" 

Here  at  last  we  ca^  come  to  an  understandrng.  You 
look  up  to.  (Jod  as  to  the  Maker  of  the  world,  and  are 
more  ready  to  worship  Him,  as  such,  than  to  worship  a 
non-miraculous  Christ.  If  by  "the  Maker  of  thc'world  " 
you  mean — as  I  am"c|uYte  sure  many  mean — "the  Maker 
f  the  mere  material  forces  of  Nature,"  or  even  "  the 
laker  of  all  tliiiii^s  apnrt  from  Christ"  {.\\cn  wWds  fail 
nic  to  express  how  ^entirely  1  differ  from  you.  f  But  let 
me  try  to  put  your  view  into  my  own  lanf,*iage,  in 
order  to  shew  you  that  I  do  not  condemn  it  without 
understanding  it.  "We  cannot,"  you  say,  "worship  a 
mere  non-miraculous  man,  who  did  nothing  but  talk  and 
lead  a  good  life,  and  pcrhaps'perfdrm  a  few  acts  of  faith- 
healing,  however  beneficial  may  hirt^e~i»cen  his  influence 
on  posterity.  The  fact  that,  after  his  dcatHi -visions  of  him 
were  seen  by  excited  and  enthusiastic  f{l|lowers,  and  in 
ope  case  by  an  enemy  of  highly  emotronal  tendencies,  " 
cannot  alter  this  decision.  It  is  impossible  to  worship  a 
being  so  helpless,  so  limited,  so  aweless  as  this.  What  is 
such  a  creature  in  comparison  with  the  niysterious  Maker 
of  the  stars  or  Ruler  of  the  ocean  ?  Surely  the  sight  of 
a  storm  at  sea  ought  to  suffice  to  turn  any  one  from  the 
imaginary  and  self-deceiving  worship  of  the  merely  human 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  worship  of  One  whose  greatness 
and  glory  and   terror  surround  us   on*  every  side  with 
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Vs. 

,  .  material  witnesses,   One  in  comparison  with  whom  no 

mere  man  may  be  mentioncil.'' 

<  Natural  as  sucii  an  artjument  ma/ seem  to  you  and  to 

many  others  who  call  themselves  Christians,  it  is  in  reality 

based  upon  a  diabolical   prejudice  in  favour  of  power.     I 

can  understand  our  fDrcfithers,  worshippers  of  'I'hor  and 

Odin,  arguing  thus  :  and  so  grMt^  is  our  own  inherited 

»nd   inbrqd    admiration  fft'— trnffS^force,  that   even  to  us 

Christiuns  the  temptation  is  still  very  strong  to  bow  down 

bafore  the  whirlwind  and 'the  fire,  rather  than -before  the 

still  small  voice.     HuJ  it  is  a  tcm|)iatl|on  tol)»  resisted  and 

overcome.     You  call  upon  mc  to  wo^ijliip  the  Ruler  of  the 

waves.     Now  the  sea  is  full  of  the  gifts  of  God  to  men  ; 

yet   if    I    Knew   nothing  more  of  the  Creator  than  'that 

'*'.  He   had    made   and   rules  the    sea,  then — with  all  the 

'     knowledge  of  the  death  and  destruction  that  reign  beneath 

.     the  depths  of  ocean  among  its  non-human  tenants,  and 

■  of  the  destruction  that  reigns  on  its  surface  when  it  wages 

war  against  man  and  conquers — I  should  say,  "  So  far  as 

the  sea  alone  reveals  the  nature  of  Him  who  made  it,  I 

would  a  thousand  times  sooner  worship  Jesus  of  Nazareth,. 

'    the  non-miraculous  man,  than  the  Maker  of  the  ocean.'* 

It  is  the  most  vulgar  and  contemptible  cowardice  to  cringe 

befsre  the  Makii^  of  the  destroying,  ocean— who  might  be 

the    Devil   and    not  a"  good  God,  so  far  as  the  ocean's 

destructive  power  reveals  its  Maker — rather  than  to  do 

-    '   homage  to  the  best  of  meiu    I  grant  that  jn  a  storm  at 

sea,  with  the  lightning  blindmg  my  eyes,  and  the  pitiless 

waters    tearing    my    companions    from    nw    side    and 

threatening  every  instant  to  devour  mc— I^a'tit  that   I 

might,  and  should,  feel  tftqipted  to  exclaim,  "A  mightier 

,     than  Christ  is  here."      But,  if  I  did,  I  should  be  ashamed 

of  it.  •  It  would  be  a  traitorous  tendering  of  allegiance  to 

Satan.     When  force  and  terror  ancf  death  come  shrieking 

on  the  wave-crests,  and  proclaiming  that  "  Power  after 
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j^jirfs  Lord  of  the  world,"  tlitn  is  our  faith  tested  ;  it  is 
"the  victory  nf  our /aitlj(" 'to  overcome  tliat  He  and  rt) 
make  answer  ihu's:  "^'o,  (looihicss-Tis- Lord  over  the 
world  ;  Love  is  Lord  over  the  world  ;  and  therefore  lie 
who.  is  one  with  Love  and  (loodncss,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  He  is  Lc^j-d  over  the  world.     I)()  with  me  as  thou 

,  w'ilt,  thou  \liKhly  Maker  of  ath  things  !  If  Lluist  was  not 
deceived,  thou  art  Uis  Lather  and  I^can  trust  thee.  Hut 
if  Christ  was  deceived,  then  art  thou  Satan  and  I  defy 
thee,  be  thou  the  Maker  of  a  world  of  worlds.  Hetter  to 
perish  and  be  deceived  with  Christ,  tlian  to  be  saved  and 
caressed  by  a  Maker  who  made  Christ  to  perish  and  to 
be  deceived  I  If  there  be  in  truth  any  op])o.sit4on  of  will 
between  the  Maker  and  the  Lord  Jesujj^^'hrist,  then  is 
the  Lord  Jesus  the  Superior  of  the  two  ;  and  in  the  Lord 
Jesus'alonc  will  1  put  my  trust,  and  to^Iim  alone  will . 
1  cleave  as  my  Lord  and  my  Saviour  and  my  (jod.'' 

Have  I  made  my  mcanin^f  clear  to  you  ?  I  do  not  say, 
Have  I  persuaded  you  that  I  am  ri^ht.?  lUit  have  I  made 
you  understand  that  it  really  is  possible  for  one  who  has 
apprehended  even  imperfettly  the  illimitable  extent  of 
the  goodncss'of  Christ  and  the  divine  naturq  of  that 
goodness,  to  feel  heartily  and  sincerely  that,  of  all  things  , 
in  heaven  and  earth  and  in  the  waters  under  the  c^irtlifc 
the  goodness  and  power  and  wisdom  of  God  in  Christ  a" 
the  fittest  objects  for'our  love,  our  trust  and  our  reverence, 

,  in  other  \»ords,  for  our  worship?  Can  you  name  any 
fitter  object?  If  you  will  not  worship  God  in  the  ni^n 
Jesus,  you  will  hardly  worship  Him  in  Socrates,  or  Paul, 
or  any  other  specimen  of  humanity.  Will  yoji  then  turn 
to  inanimate  nature,  and-worship  him  in  that  ?  Then  you 
will  be  turning  from  thejiigherto  the  lower  conception' 
of  God.  Before  1  knew  Christ,  'I  might  perhaps  have 
worshipped   Ciod  the   Maker,  being    led   to  him,  so  to 
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the  Creator  of  so  vast  and  orderly  a  machine,  I  mipht 
have  adored  Ilim  as  the  artificer  of  the  stars  and  this 
terrestrial  globe.  13iit  now,  Christ  has  made  this  kind 
of  "  natiual  religion"  impossible.  He,  the  ideal  Man, 
has  revealed  to  me  depths  of  love,  pity,  mercy,  self- 
saerificc,  in  comparison  with  which  the  ocean  is  but  the* 
"  water  in  a  bucket,''  and  the  stars  of  heaven  are  as  "  a 
very  littlething."  If  therefore  I  try  to  conceive  of  God 
as  alipn'^d  apart  from  Christ.  God  becomes  at  once 
degraded  and  inferior  to  man.      * 

How  shall  I  try  to  express  myself  more  clearlytf  Let 
me  use  words  not  nly  own,  inwhich  a  man"  of  recognized 
ability  once  summed  up  for,me  my  own  conceptions  ;  "  I 
see,''  he  said,  "  you  do  not,  as  most  do,  worship  Christ 
out  of  compliment  to  God  ;  you  worship  God  out  of  com- 
pliment to  .Christ.  "  The  words  then  sounded  to  nu:  a 
little  profana,  tljough  they  were  not  meant  to_  be  so  ;  but" 
I  had  to  confess  that  they  exactly  expressed  my  meaning!. 
Since  then,  it  has  jeemed  to  me  that  these  words  were  but 
an  ineisive  way  of  saying,  what  every  on,e  savs  and 
few  realize,  that  Christ  is  t,he  Mediator  between  us  and 
God  :  we  wotshw^  ^°'^  '^^  Father  because  wp  attribute 
to  Him  the  character  that  we  adoi^i*  God^ylfie  Son. 

By  tlui  tfme  you^will  hate  seefimat  while  answering 
thequa^ion,  "Whom,  or  wliat,  ought  we  to  worship?"  I 
have  indirectly  answered  a  preliminary  question,  ".What 
do  we  mean  by  worship  ? ''  You  have  also  probabry 
ripticed  what  jlSsijer  I  have  given  to  this  ciuestion  : 
"le  a  combini^j^n  of  love,  trust,' and 
awe.  Do  you  acccl^t  this^Kl  have  never  seen  ^iiij'  serious 
objection  taken  to  this /Hefinition  except  by  tliose  who 
refuse  practically  to  define  it  at  all  and  who  would  simply 
say  "  Worship  is  the  hqr^rage  paid  by  man  to  the  Creator  : 
r  and  it  has  nothing  to,  do  witti,  and  cannot  be  explained 
by,  the  'feelings  with  which  we   regard  man."     If  I  had 
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not  seen  this  in  the  cohimns  of  a  theological  journal,  I 
should  not  have  believed  it  possible  that'  modern  super- 
ficiality and  conventionalism  could  achieve  quite  so  trans- 
parent a  shallowness.  The  sum  total  of  i)ur  feelings 
towards  God — more  especially  our  awe  for  Him — cannot 
indeed  be  adequately  explfesed  in  the  samfe  language 
which  expresses  our  feelings  for  men  :  but  that  is  a*  very 
different  thing  from  saying  that  the  former'"  have  nothing 
to  do  with  "  the  latter.  I  believe  that  a  large  part  of  most 
men's  worship  consists  of  a  shrinking  from  an  Unknown, 
the  ^ort  of  dread  that  children  feel  for  "  the  dark."  But 
righteous  worship  must  imply  other  feelings  ;  and  these 
feelings — some  of  them  at  all  event's — must  have  ri^nies  ; 
and  whence  are  the  names  to  be  dtrived  but  from  our 
feelings  toward's  men  and  things— towards  men,  surely,  as 
well  as  towards  things  ?  We  must  either  love  God,  or  !|^te 
Him,  or  be  indifferent  to  Him  ;  wemust#ither  trust,  cfr  dis- 
trust Him.  T  do  not  see  how  the  people  who  would  sever 
worship  from  all  reference  to  human  relations  can  look 
upon  it  as  other  than  a  mere  homage  of  the  lips  or  knees, 
a  going  to  chupcli,  and  attendance  at  r,eligious  services. 
Need  I  say  that,  when' I' define  worship,  I  am  definmg  the. 
worship  of  the  heart,  not  the  attitude  of  thoSe  wha4ionOur 
God  with  their  lips  but  whose iieart-is  far  from  Him  ? 

Now  the  attitude  of  man  to  God  has  varied  treatly  in 
accordance  with  their  conception*  of  God,  accoVling  as 
they  have  conceived  ..Him  to  be  Moloch,'"or  ApVllo,  or 
jehoyah,  or  the  Father.  oP  the  Lord  Jesus  ChrislL  In 
son*  men  worship  has  been  mere  terror  ;  in  some,  inJias 
been  a  Jesire  t&  bribe  ;  in  some  it  has  been  faint  eratitMe 
stroti,^  "aclmiration  ;  in  some  it  has-been  intense  awe 

id  reverence.  All  such  forms  of  worship  have  been  im- 
perfect.'iiVid  some  have  been  very  bad.  At  the  bcs|,  none 
<ffthern  have  combined  all  the  bTest  and  nobleSt  feelings  of 
aspiration  which^'Natur^  tends  to^develop^in  us  by  means 
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of  human  and  non-human  agencies.  Human  nature — 
acting  through  the  relations  of  the  family — should  elicit  ■ 
love  and  loving  trust ;  non-human  nature — acting  through, 
the  seas  and  skies,  with  their  suggestions  of  vastness  and 
power — should  elicit  awe  and  awful  trust  ;  and  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  natural  influences  should  elicit  love, 
trust  and  awe,  which  threefold  result  constitutes  worship. 
Has  the  worship  of  God  through  the  mediation  of 
Christ  entirely  superseded— was  it  intended  to  supersede 
— the  worship  of  God  through  the  mediation  of  the 
i^isible  World?  I  think  not  yet.  It  will  in  the  end 
but  not  now.  There  may  come  a  time,  in  some  future 
existence,  when  we  shall  see  righteousness  like  the  sun, 
when  we  shall  have  visions  of  the  beauty  and  order  of  holi- 
ness like  the  stars,  and  behold  the  glory  of  sacrifice  spread 
out  before  our  e^es  like  the  firmament  of  heaven  ;  and 
then  the  revelation  of  God  through  visible  Nature  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  revelation  of  God  through  invisible 
Nature.  But  now,  not  many  of  us  can  pretend  to  such  a 
power  ,pf  spiritual  insight.  We  feel  that,  if  we  learned 
the  story  of  Chr^t\without  the  help  of  tlie'commentary  of 
the  awful  powers  of  material  nature,  we  might^be  in 
8hnger  of  repeating  it  with  a  glib  familiarity  which  would 
hinder  us  from  penetrating  its  meani^ig.  Those  who  live\ 
in  the  stir  of  cities  where  they^are  doomed  never  to  be  alone, 
never  to  realize  perfect  silence,  never  to  see  more  than  a  few 
square  feet  of  sky,  areJiving  as  the  Word  of  God  did  not 
intend  them  to  live ;  they  may  have — tliey  often  have — great 
spiritual  coippensations  '•^hey  certainly  haVe  some  spiritual 
disadvantage  in  these  unnatural  tiegations.  As  long  as 
we  have  eyes  *and  ears  and"  the  faculties  of  wonder  and 
admiration,  so  lon^-  must  we  suppose,  that  the  revelation 
of  the  Word  of  God  through  Jesus  "of 'Nazareth  has  not 
dispensed  with  the  revelation  of  the  Word  of  God  through 
the  forces  of  material  nature.     If  we  wish  to  approach 
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Go'd  we  should  not  despise  the  Mediation  of  the  Word  of 
(}od  in  its  entirety,  tliat  is  to  say,  the  mediation  of  "  the 
World  with  Christ."  c 

Now  what  .practical  inferences  follow  from  our  defini- 
tion of  worship,  if  we  arc  satisfied  that  it  is  roughly  true  ? 
Here  let  me  put  in  a  caution.  Our  definition  cannot  be 
exactly  true  ;  for,  in  its  exactness,  worship  means  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  feelings  that  should  be  felt  by  the  mind  of 
man,  when  he  contemplates  God  through  the  mediation 
of  "the  World  with  Christ."  Who  can  enumerate 
these  without  confessing  that  }\e  may  have  passed  over 
some  so  subtle  and  so  deep  that  language  itself  has  l^ft 
them  unnamed  ?  We  must  therefore  be  content  with  a 
rough  definition.  But  if  it  be  roughly^true  that  worship 
means  love,  trust  and  awe,  what  .practical  inferences  may 
we  thence  deduce  as  regards  m^:  own  conduct? 

First,  then,  worship  is  not 'fMBformal  thing  it  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be.  It  is  not  a  mere  smoothness  of  the 
hinges  of  the  knees,  or  a  readiness  to  take  the  name  of 
God  within  one's  lips.  It  is  a  natural  going  forth  of  the 
heart  to  that  which  one  loves,  trusts,  and  reverences  most. 
Some  men  have  little  power  of  reverencing  ;  others,  of 
trusting  ;  othej;s,  of  loving ;  such  men's  worship  must 
necessarily  be  maimed  and  imperfect.  If  a  man  who  is 
destitute  of  reverence  loves  and  trusts  money  more  than 
anything  else,  money  really  is  that  man's  God;  it  is  no 
^hj-^erbole,  it  is  the  fact ;  the  man  does  actually  worship 
money  ;  he  does  not  say  prayers  to  it,  does  not  go  down 
on  his  knees  to  it,  but  he  loves  it  and  trusts  it  more  than 
anything  else  ;  therefore,  so  far  as  he  can  worship  any- 
thing, he  'worships  money.  Similarly  another  man  wor- 
ships pleasure  ;  another,  his  children  ;  another,  power. 
We  are  accustomed  to  apologize  for  such  expressions 
as  if  they  were  metaphors  or  exaggerations  ;  but  they 
are  not ;  they  are  plain  statements  of  spiritual  realities. 
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I'lKAisands  of  men  who  say 'they  worship  Christ,  and  who 
honestly  suppose  they  worsliip  Christ,  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Thi^  fs  the  dark  sFde-^df  the  self-deUision  of  wor- 
ship, but  there  i»  a  brighte;'.  There' are  many  men  at 
the  prcseilt  day  who  call  thfimselves  agnostics,  but  who 
would  hardly  deny  that  they  love  and  reverence  Jesiis  of 
Nazareth  more  than  any  other  being.  They  worship  Him 
then.  Their  worship  is  tinged  with  hopelessness,  and 
therefore  imperfect  ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  genuine 
w^orship  of  Christ.  Perhaps,  too,  some  wko  profess 
mere  Theism  feel,  in  their  hearts,  that  though  they 
dislike  to  say  they  worship  Christ,  they  love  Christ  more 
than  they  love  theirconception  of  "God  without  Christ  ;" 
if  so,  may  we  not  say  that,  so  far  as  that  element  of  love 
goes,  they  worship  Christ  ?  Thousands  of  thousands  of 
people,  Irefore  Christ  wa"s  born,  "worshipped  Goodness 
and  a  good  Goa*tn»  their  lives  and  hearts,  though  they 
were,  in  name,  worshippers  of  .Apo'llo  or  Moloch.  Thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  same  unconscious  way  have  been, 
and  still  are,  worshipping  the  Incarnate  Christ.  They 
nij.y  not  acknowledge  this,  they  niciy  notj  even  know  it  : 
but  their  hearts  have  gone  out  to  Him  in  love  and  trust 
and  awe,  more  than  to  any  other  person  or  thing  in 
heaven  oc  earth.' 

Search  your  own  soul  and  acknowledge  how  little  you 
know  of  God  ;  I  'do  not  mean  how  little  you  profess  to 
know,  but  how  little  you  really  know  ;  how  very  much  of 

1  It  is  .1  strnngc  but  common  mi.st.ike  to  expect  a  purer  morilily  from  a 
conventional  Christian  tlian  from  :i  heathen  or  an  .atheist.  One  ought  to 
expect  less,  much  less.  The  in;m  .who  ran  be^famihar  with  the  character,  and 
.-'cknou-Iecige  tjie  claims,  of  Christ,  witliout"  really  loving  Him  or  serving 
Him.  antl  \Vho  can  believe  all  that  the  Church  te.aches  <i/i(>«<  Him,  without 
at  all  believing  i/i  Him.  must  surely  be  far  below  the  atheist  w  h  j  now  and 
then  does  a-goo_d  llirn  fer  humanity,  out  of  mere  pity  and  w  ilhout  the  le.ast 
hope  of  any  ultimate  triumjfh  of  goodness.  Kor  my  p.art,  I  am  quite  sur- 
prised at  the  apparest  gr)odness  of  conventional  t"hristians  ;  but  I  think  they 
are  not  so  good  as  their  actions  woidd  imply.  They  :tfe  forced,  by  tr.aditTon 
and  the  example  of  a  few,  to  keep  up  an  artificial  standard  of  morality  in 
some  departments  of  life.  I 
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what  you  tmnk  you  know,  is  but  second-hand  knowledge, 
scraps  of  sayings  repeated  on  authority,  but  not  repre-  ^ 
senting  any  heartfelt  faith.  Then— after  deducting  all 
the  verbiage  that  you  once  esteemed  a  part  of  your  own 
belief— take  the  poor  residuum  of  your  conception  of  the 
Godhead,  and  put  it  by  the  side  of  your  conception  of  the 
.Word  of  G,od  incarnate  in  Christ,  making  some  faint 
attempt  at  the  same  time  to  realize  the  stupendous  life  and 
"character  of  Jesus.  Then  aslc  yourself  in  what  respects 
the  former  conception  difiers  from  the  latter  for  the  better. 
J?,astly  ask  yourself  what  you  mean  by  worship— not  lip- 
worship,  or  knee-worship,  but  the  worship  of  the  heart ; 
and  whether  your  heart  does  not  go  out  in  heart-worship 
as  much  towards,  the  latter  as  to  the  former  of  these  two 
conceptions.  If  you  will  do  this  fairly  and  honestly,  my 
only  fear  wouJd  be  that  you  might  find  that  your  con- 
ception of  God  Himself  was  toQ  weak  to  retain  its  grasp  on 
'  you  ;  but  if  God  still  held  His  place  in  yo^  heart,  then  I 
should' feel  confident  that  Christ  would  sit  enthroned  by 
His  side,  as  being  the  Son  without  whom  the  Father 
could  not  be  known,  worshipped^in  virtue  of  a  claim 
which  no  mere  performance  "of  miracles  coukl  establish, 
and  which  "no  mere  non-performance  of  miracles 
could   invalidate. 

The  sum  is  this.  In  Nature  there  is  evil  as  well  as 
good.  I  cannot  therefore  worship  the  Author  of  «//  Nature, 
but  must  worship  the  .Author  of  Nature-niinits-the  evil. 
Where  is  He  to  be  found .'  He  is  reveafcd  in  what  we 
recognize  \a  be  good,  true,, and  T^eautiful.  'Now  no  one 
man  can  include  in  his  life  all  that  we  mean  by  scientific 
truth,  and  artistic  beauty,  as  well  as  moral  goodness. 
But,  truth  being  a  harmony,  there  is  no  deeper  and  nobler 
truth  than  the  harmony  of  a  human  will  with  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  ;  and,  beneath  perishable  artistic  beauty, 
there  is  an  eternal  beauty  to  be  discerned  in  righteous- 
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"ess.  H,t_jnight  not  therefore  to  surprise  us  that  tlie 
Eternal  Wor^l,  after  endeavouring  for  thousands  of  years 
to  lead  creation  up  from  the  worship  of  Power  to  the 
worship  of  Goodness,  should  at  last  take  upon  Ilinisqlf 
the  form  of  a'crcaturc,  conspiciipu-ly  powerless- from  the, 
world  s  point  of  view,  ignorant  of  science,  and  destitute 
of  outward  beauty,  but  of  a  goodness  so  divinely  beautiful 
-  and  so  true  to  the  underlying  Laws  of  spiritual  Nat,ure, 
that  when  He  held  out  I  lis  arms  and  called  upon  wandering 
mankind  to  come  to  Him,  the  enlightened  con^ience  of 
humanity  sought  refuge  in  His  embrace^ 

V 
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XII  %, 

D'EAR  , 

\  A  Your  letter  of  yesterday  raises  two  objections,  ' 
Miictt  I  will  do  my  best  ,to  .meet.  First,  if  I  regard 
Christ  as  God,  I  ought  not,  you  think,  to  stumble  at 
,the  miracles,  but  to  welcome,  and  even  to  require,  them  ; 
and  secondly,  you  are  not  satisfied  with  my, definition 
of  worship.  Let  me  dek\  first  with  your  first  objection, 
restating  it  in  your  own  words. 

"  I  admit,"  you  say,  "that  Jesus,  even  without  miracles,, 
would  be  worthy  of  worship  in  your  sense  of  the  word  ; 
but  t'hat  is  not  the  same  thing  as  regarding  Him  as  the 
Eternal  Son'  of  God,  the  Creative  Word.  I  agree  wi'th 
Plato  that  there  is  nothing  more  like  God  than  the  man 
who  is  as  just  as  man  may  be  ;  but  you  demand  more  of 
me  than  this  ;  you  wish  me  to  regard  Him  not  as  being 
merely  '  Me  God '  but  a-Sf^bciii!^  God,'  '  very  God  of  very 
God.^-  Surely  you  must  therefore  admit  that  Jesus  was 
exceptional,  and  not  ',in  the  course  of  nature^; '  and  the 
introduction  into  the  visible  w(*-ld  of  such  an  exceptional 
and  supernatural  Being  surely  makes  it  antercedently 
probable,  if  not  necessary,  that  He  would  bring  with  Him 
some  quite  exceptional  phenomena  in  the  way  of  evidence. 
The  Miraculous  Conception  and  Resurrection  of  Christ'sv 
Body  (if  only  they  were  true)  would  supply  jus"t  the 
requisite  evidence  that  Jesus  was  thfe  Creative  Word, 
Lord  over  the  issues  of  life  and  death.     If  the  creative 
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Power  of  gAK,  no  less  than  the  Riirhtcoiisness  aixl  the 
Love  of  flod,  was  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  it  would 
have  Ijcen  no  less  manifest  in  His  life  and  works.  But 
you  desire  to  ncduce  Wim  to  a  being  in  no  jvay  distin- 
guishaljle  from  other  ,  men  except  by  supe'rior  moral, 
excellence.  Tlierc  is,  it  seems  to  me,  nOiJ6gical  connec- 
tion between  moral  excellence  and  creative  power.'  Th3 
two  attributes,  being  generically  different,  demand  different 
kinds  of.ievidence  to  substantiate  them. 

"  Again,"  you  continue,  ."  even  if  I '  put  aside  your 
contention  that  Jesus  is  the  Word  of  God,  there  remains 
your  assertion  that  He  is  sinless.  f>Jow  a  sinless  Jesus  is, 
in  Himself,  a  miracle  ;  and  if  you  call  on  me  to  believe 
that  Jesus  was  withouf  sin,  you  ought  to  see  no  ante- 
cedent improbability,  nay,  you  ought  to  see  an -antecedent 
probability,  that  He  would  work  miracles." 

Well,  I  feel  that  we  are  \Valking  in  a  slippery  region — 
this  land  of  antecedent  metaphysical  probabilities  ;  but  I 
will  try  to  follow  you.  Let  me  take  yoi^-^econd  objection 
first.  Does' it  then  really  seem  to  you  no  less  antecedently 
probable  that  the  Word  of  God,  made  man,  should  have 
the  power  (say)  of  walking  on  water,  than  that»He  should 
be  sinless?  Surely  we  see  in  the  best  men  approxima- 
tions to  sinlessnessj  but  no  approximations  at  all  to  what 
'spiritualists  (I  bel^e)  call  "  levitation"  !  In  proportion 
as  mtfn  approximfle  to  our  conception  (J^GOf^)  ''^  ^'^^  P^O' 
pcfrtion  they  are  free  from  sin^  but  they/^Miot  "  le<ha,te  ; " 
hervce,  wlwl^  we  are  led  to  bdievc  that  the  Man  who 
completely  represent^  *God^the  Word  ofi^God  Incarnate) 
will  be  absolutely  sinless,  we  .are  led  to  no  such  conqlu- 
slon  as  to  ''  levitation."  Or  will  raji  maintain  that  the  West 
men  shew  any  garm'pf  any  the  reast  power  to  suspend 
any  the  least  law  of  nature  ?  There  is  no  vestige  of 
any  such  tendency.aroimd  us  ;  apd  your^^only  suppoft  for 
such  a  belief  wouklN^e"  found  in  the  miracles  of  the  Oyd 
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Testament,  which  you  yourself  deny,  and  as  to  which  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  in  a,  future  letter. 

I  admit  however  that  there  is  one  seeming  argument 
derived  from  the  "mighty  works"  of  healing  undoubtedh- 
Avorked  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  aS  well  as  by  Jesus  Him- 
self. Without  anticipating  a  subject  that  must  be  deferred 
to  a  future  letter,  I  will  merely  ask  you  at  this  stage  to 
distinguish  "between  those  "mighty  works"  on  the  one 
hrind  which  were  marvellous  but  not  miraculous,  and  trhe 
"miracles"  on  the  other  hand  which,  if  true,  involved 
■suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature.  That  Jesus  may 
have  healed  certain  diseases  through  faith,  would  be 
acknowledged  by  the  most  scep^al  physiologists  as 
quite  possible  in  accordance  wii^^^e  laws  of  nature  ; 
and  this  power  would  be  consistent  with  such  a  faith- 
inspiring  personalty  as  we  attribute  to  our  Lord.  Even 
from  ordinary  men  and  women  there  "goes  out  virtire," 
we  scarcely  krkpw  how,  to  the  sick  and  suffering  who  are 
imbued  with  their  hopefulness,  their  -cheerfulness,  their 
faith  ;  much  more  itiight  we  suppose  that  from  the  Ideal 

•  of  Humanity  "  virtue  "  would  orobably  go  forth  in  unique 
measure  and  produce  unique  results,  though  always  in 

„  accordance  with  those  laws  of  material  nature  to  which 
He  had  submitted  Himself.  But  this  is  no  argument  Tor 
real  "miracles;"  and — even  while  arguing — I  protest 
against  this  method  of  arguing  about  facts,  from  meta- 
physical "antecedent  probability."  I^  do  not  object  to 
the  argunient  from  "  antecedent  probability  "  where  you 
can  appeal  to  experience  a"hd  argue  from  what  happened 
in  the  past  to  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  future. 
Ifut  where  you  can  have  no  such  evidence  (because  the 
Son  of  God  was  not  twice  incarnate)  ;  where  the  question 
is, "  Did  J-eSus  dA  tU^  or  did  He  iiot?"  and  where  we 
have  history  and  emence  to  guide  us,  as  to  what  He 
did  an^  said  ;  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  guided  by 
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evidence  and  not  by  "antecedent  probabilities," especially 
when  these  "  probabilities  "  arc  derived  froui  nothing  but 
metaphysical  considerations. 

But  you  tell  me  that  you  sec  "  no  logical  connection 
between  moral  excellence  and  creative  power;"  and 
another  passage  in  your  letter  says  that  "  we  have  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  best  men  shew  any  tendency 
to  approximate,  in  creative  power,  to  the  co-etcrnal  Word."  ■ 
What  do  you  thence  infer  ?  Apparently  this,  that,  as 
Christ  revealed  God's  righteousness  and  love  by  His  own 
righteousness  and  love,  so  He  must  hav?" revealed  God's 
creative  power  by  His  own  creative  acts.  I,  too,  believe 
that.  But  by  what  creative  acts  ?  By  changing  water 
into  wine,  or  seven  loaves  into  seven  thousand  loaves,  or 
three  fishes  into  three  thousand  fishes  ?  Think  of  it 
seriously.  Do  these  two  or  three  abrupt  and  dislocated 
achievements  appear  to  you  adequately  to  represent  the 
quiet,  gradual,  orderly,  creative  power  of  the  true  Word 
of  God,  by  whom  the  heavens  were  made  .''  For  my  part 
I  ^ee  a  noble  meaning  in  your  words,  but  the  meaning  I 
see^  themis  hot  what  you  mean.  It  was  necessary — so 
far  I  agree  with  you — that  the  Incarnate  Word  should 
manifest  God's  creative  Power  as  well  as  His  L^e  and 
Righteousness.  But  how  .''  Can  you  not  answA  foryour- 
self  without  my  prompting?  Does  not  your  own  con- 
science suggest  to  you  what  is  the  highest  effort  of  creative 
power  ?  Are  we  not  taught — and  do  not  our  hearts 
respond  to  the  teaching — that  God  is  a  Spirit.'  And,  if 
God  is  a  Spirit,  must  not  the  highest  kind'  of/:reation 
be,  not  materiaUbut  spiritual  ? 

Now  I  maintain  that  it  is  a  greater,  ny^e  sublime, 
and  more  God-like  act  to  create  rii^hteousnels  in  accord- 
ance with  God's  spiritual  laws  thari  to  creatt  loaves  and 
fishes  and  wine  against  God's  material  la\vSi.  And  I 
maintain  also — in  opposition  to  your  opinion — ^titet  "  the 
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best  men  "  do  manifest  "  a  tendency  to  approximate  in 
creative  power  to  the  co-eternal  Word,"  so  far  as  con- 
cerns this,  the  highest  kind  of  creation.  It  is  hard,  very 
hard,  for  us  to  reahze — in  spite  of  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  in  old  times  and  of  the  great  EngUsh  poets  in 
our  own  days — that  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  is  "  a  very  little  thing,  a  drop  of  a  bucket,"  as' com- 
pared with  the  creation  of  righteousness.  It  is  a  desperate 
struggle,  this  battle  of  the  spirit  against  matter,  of  the  in- 
visible against'the  visible,  before  we  can  believe,  with  all 
our  being — with  our  minds  as  well  as  our  hearts — that  the 
creation  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  more  divine  than  that  described  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis;'  But  it  was  so.  The 
first  cjeation  of  orderly  matter  w.as  but  a  shadowy,  un-  ■ 
substantial  metaphor,  predicting  the  second  creation  of 
flfderly  spirit.  "All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  with- 
out him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made : "  so 
-writes  the  Evangelist,  describing  the  first,  and  proceeding 
to  describe  the  second,  creation  :  and  he  continues  thus, 
"  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  To 
the  same  effect  writes  St.  Paul :  "  The  first  Adam  became  ^ 
a  living  soul.  The  last  Adam  became  a  life-giving  spirit." 
Is  it  not  possible,  on  the  testimony  of  one's  own  con- 
science, and  on  the  testimony  of  history' present  and  past, 
and  on  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  an,d  Evangelists — 
even  when  critically  reviewed  and  disencumbered  of  the 
miraculous  element — to  acknowledge  that  Jesus  has  been 
indeed  "a  life-giving  Spirit"  to  mankind,  and  to  wor- 
ship Him  as  representing  the  Creative  Word  who  has 
.  moved  on  the  face  of  the  material  ^nd  of  the-sgiritual 
waters,  creating  order  alike  in  the  matter  of  the  Universe 
and  in  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men  ? 

And  now  to  deal  with  your  second  objection  (directtd, 
against  my  definition  of  worship)  which  I  will  repeat  in 
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your  own  words  :— "  Yoii  define  worship  as  consisting  of 
the  sentiments  of  love,  trust,  and  awe.  I  confess  this 
does  not  express  all  my  notiqji  of  worship.  Such  senti- 
ments I  have  felt  towards  my  teachers,  whether  dead  or 
living,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  I  worship  them.  When 
we  apply  the  word  to  God,  we  mean  by  it  a  direct  act  of 
communion — or  at  least  a  real  effort  after  communion — 
between  two  minds.  When  I  pray  to  God,  I  believe  my- 
self to  be  directing  my  thoughts  towards  a  Being  with 
whom  I  am  spiritually  in  direct  and  immediate  relation — 
the  Maker  of  all,  my  Maker  and  Father.  But  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  1  stand  in  a  like  relation  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  We  do  not  pray  to  Paul  or  Plato,  and  I  do 
nqt  see  any  such  difference  in  the  historical  manifestations 
of  Jesus  as  should  lead  me  to  believe  that  I,  and  milliqps 
of  other  believers,  can  make  my  thoughts  known  to  him, 
and  can  receive  back  impressions  from  him,  when  we 
cannot  do  so  to  other  minds  which  have  helped  to  change 
the  world's  history  and  have  been  revealers  of  the 
Father."  ' 

Are  you  not  hjre  confusia^-^state  of  mind  with  an 
action  resulting  "from  that  sfete-ofitoind  ?  We  have  been 
speaking,  not  of  lip-worship,  but  of\eart-worship,  defin- 
ing it  as  a  state  of  liiind.  Now  is  not  pray,er  the  result 
of  worship,  rather  than  identical  with  worship,  as  we  have 
defined  it  above  ?  A  child  feels  love,  and  trust,  as  well  as 
reverence,  for  its  parents  ;  and,  in  consequence  he  asks 
them  to  grant  his  desires,  or  he  thanks  them  for  kindnesses  ;, 
but  yet  the  asking  and  thanking  are  not  fdentical  with  the 
feelings  of  the  children  towards  their  parents',  but  spring 
from  those  feelings.  Similarly  we,  feeling  a  trust  and  an 
awe  for  the  Maker  and  Father,  far  beyond  what  we  can 
feel  for  Paul  or  Plato,  impart  to  Himjiiit4)etitions  for  our 
highest  needs,  or  offe'r  Him  our  thanks:  but  this  asking 
and  this  thanking  are  not  identical  with,  but  the  results 
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of,  the  feelings  we  entertain\^o wards  God.  What  you  really 
mean  is  that  your  love,  trust^Snd.Ave  towards  God  so  far 
transcend  those  corresponding  feelings  when  entertained 
by  you  for  your  fellow-creatures,  that  you  ask  from  Him 
things  which  you  would  never  dream  of  asking  from  them. 
Moreover  you  consider  (rightly  or  wrongly)  that  a  dead 
or  absent  man  cannot  enter  into  communion  with  you, 
but  that  God  is  superior  to  death  and  to  the  limitations 
of  s^ace,  and  that  He  alone  can  alwayS  hear  and  always 
answer  ;  and  this  you  appear  to  tUink  a  non-miraculous 
Christ  cannot  do. 

Well,  here  LcjjiifiesB  there  is'a  vast  difference  between 
us  ;  for, I  feel  sure  that  Christ  can  do  this.  You  say,  I 
do  not  "  pray  to  Paul  and  Plato : "  I  do  not,  though  I 
sometimes  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  pray  to  Paul 
or  Plato  than  to  the  sun  or  moon.  But  I  do  not  find 
Paul,  I  do  not  find  Plato,  claiming  power  to  forgive  sins  ; 
or  declaring  that  he  came  to  die  for  mankind  and  that 
his  blood  was  to  be  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  or 
predicting  that  he  should  be  slain  and  that  he  should  rise 
from  the  dead  ;  or  promising  that  whatsoever  his  disciples' 
asked  from  the  Father  in  his  name  should  be  performed  ; 
or  promising  to  give  his  disciples,  after  his^ieath,  a  spirit, 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Father,  which  shouldStnable  them 
to  resist  all  ad\'ersaries  after  he  had  left  them  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  making  a  manifest  preparation  to  prepare  his 
disciples  for  his  death  on  the  ground  that  after  death  he 
would  still  be  present  with  them  and  still  their  guide  and 
helper.  Now  even  when  I  set  aside  the  F6urth  Gospel, 
and  eliminate  all  miraculous  narrative  from  the  first  three 
Gospels,  I  find  myself  in  the  presence  of  One  who,  I.  am 
convinced,  both  said  these  things;  and  made  them  good 
in  deeds.  I  am  penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  He 
said  them  and  had  a  right  to  say  them  ;  and  that  this  is 
proved  by  literary  and  historical  evidence,  and  by  the 
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history  of  tlic  Chinch,  and  by  my  own  experience.  The 
— miTaclcs  i  can  easily  di'scntniiglc  from  the  life  of  Christ;  ~ 
hut  His  divine  claims  to  be  our  Helper  and  Saviour  after 
death  Mid  to  all  eternity,  I  cannq^i  Accepting  them,  I 
can  neither  deny  Him  worship  nor  myself  the  right  of 
access  to  Him  in  prayer.  ^ 

thrist's  whole  life  and  doctrine,  His  plan  (so  to  speak)  for 
,the  establishment  of  spiritual  empire  over  the  hearts  of 
men,  appear  to  me  imbued  With  divinity  ;  but  if  I  were 
forced  to  choose  some  one  particular  discourse  or  incident  ' 
in  His  life  as  a  reason  for  my  adoration  of  Him,  I  should 
not  choose  any  of  His  mighty  works  of  healing,  nor  any 
of  His  parables  or  discourses,  nor  aven  His  death  upon 
the  cross  :  I  should  point  to  the  insti^utiol'l  of  the  "Cord's 
Supger.  As  the  years  pass  over  my  head,  the  picture* 
of  that  mys'erious  evening  becomes  more  jand  more 
powerful  and  vivid  with  nic  aqd  more  and  more  ine^xpli- 
cable  unless  Jesus  was  verily  theSLife  of  the  world.  It  is 
ten  times  more  vivid  and  more  paxverful  now  than  it  was 
when  I  believed  in  a  miraculous/fesus.  When  I  kneel 
down  at  the  altar-rails  there  risc^up  through  the^distance 
of  eighteen  centuries  that  strpmge  scene  in  the  guest- 
chamber  at  Jerusalem,  where  Vesus  Egrtioned  out  His 
flesh  and  blood,  bequeathing  Himself  to  His  disciples 
for  ever.  Then  follows  the  thought  of  the  countless 
myriads  ©f  souls  who  have  derived  spiritual  strength  from 
this  rite  and  have  lived  again  in  Christ,  and  I  say  to 
myself,  "  Truly  God  was  in  the  self-doomed  man  who  thus 
gave  us  His  flesh  and  blood  for  mankind.  A  mere  man 
devise  so  strang&»-site_l,,„-^  (at  first)  repellently  strange  ! 
so  profoundly  simple  I  so  j^fectly  and  spiritually  success- 
ful I "  I  solemnly  protestW  you  that  the  inexpressible 
depth  of  the  divine  intuition  which  found  utterance  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  impresses  rhe  more  and  more — far  more 
than  all  the  miracles  put  together — as  a  proof  that  we  . 
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have  in  Christ  a  Being  in  initial  and  fundamental  harmony 
with  the  very  source  of  our^spiritual  life  ;  nnd,  rationalist 
though  I  am,  I  find  myself,  nevertheless,  praying  natur- 
ally and  spontaneously  after  this  fashion  :  "  Master,  my 
only  true 'Lord  and  Master,  grant  that  I  may  feed  on  tlif 
body  and  Ije  C|uickencd  by 'thy  blood,  and  live  in  thee 
a  new  and  spiritual  life  !  Thou  One  Forgiver  of  sins, 
Bearer  of  all  the  burdens  of  mankind,  bear  Thou 'the 
burden  that  1  cannot  bear,  and  blot  out  all  my  offences;  I 
Tfiou  who  sittest  at  the  right  h^ndof  the  Majesty  on  high, 
lift  me  in  thyself  even  to  "the  throne  of  heaven,  and 
present  mfe  to  the  Father  as  His  child  !  Thou  who  didst" 
die  in  the  flesh  aiid  rise  .again  in  the  spirit  never  to  die, 
rise  thou  in  my  heart'  and  soul  ;  take  my  whole  being  into 
thyself  and  cause  me  there  to  die  unto  si»  and  to  live  with 
thee  unto  righteousness  !  Grant  me  eternal  fife,  thou  Lord 
of  Life  !  Say  within  my  soul, '  Let  there  be  righteousness,' 
and  there  shall  be  righteousness  !  Create  me  anew,  O 
Lord,  thou  ever-living,  co-eternal  Word  of  the  Creator." 

You  may  object  that  mari5iOf,,theseprayers,  with  slightly 
different  wording,  migh*  equally  ^ell  be  addressed  to  the 
Father  Jhrough  the  Son.  They  might,  and,  as  a  rule^they 
probably  would  be  so  addressed.  But  in  inoments  of  un- 
'usually  deep  emotion  prayers  of  this  kind  go  forth  I 
think,  more  naturally  to  the  Father  in  the  Son  than  to  the 
Father  through  the.Son  ;  and  surely  your  very  objection, 
and  my  answer  to  it,  shewing  that  prayers  may  be  indiffer- 
ently addressed  to  the  Father  or  to  the  Son,  constitute  a 
strong  argument  for  the  unity  (in  the  heart  of  the  person 
praying)  of  Son  and  Father.  And  if  I  can  pray  like  this,  do 
I'not  worship,  nftist  I  not  worship,  Christ  as  the  Creative 
Word,  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  ?  And  is  there  anything 
to  prevent  me  from  praying  like  this  in  the  fact  that  He  to 
whom  I  pray,  when  He  received  our  humanity,  received  it 
in  truth  and  honesty,  with  all  its  material  limitations  .■' 
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My  dear , 

Desiring  to  approach  the  subject  of  miracles,  you 
ask  me  whether  I  do  not  accept  the  following  sentence  as 
■  a  statement  of  my  views  concerning  nature :  "  The 
Universe  is  perennially  renewed  and  created  afresh  by 
*■  ail  active  energy  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  what  we  call 
'  laws  of  nature '  are  the  mode  in  which  our  limited'minds 
are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  working  of  Creative  Power." 
If  I  accept  it,  you  declare  you  cannot  understand  why  I 
should  stumble  at  miracles.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  every-day 
experience,"  you  say,  "  and  natural,  that  the  human  will 
should  suspend  the  laws  of  nature,  as  for  example  by 
arresting  the  motion  of  gravitation  ;  and  consequently  it 
seems  unreasonable  for  you,  or  for  other  believers  in  a 
personal  God,  to  be  scandalized  if  He  also  now  and  then 
perinits  Himself  the  same  liberty." 

I  accept  your  statement,  so  far  as  concerns  the  perennial 
energy  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  material  and  'im- 
material Universe  ;  but  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the 
thought,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  with  the  expression,  of 
the  last  part  of  your  sentence — "  the  mode  in  which  our 
limited  minds  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  working  of 
Creative  Power."  I  should  prefer  to  call  the  Laws  of 
Nature  "a  revelation  of  Himself  by  God  to  men,  on  the 
recognition  of  which  our  very  existence  depends."  The 
Laws  of  Nature  are  indeed  nothing  but  ideas  of  our  own 
Imagination  ;  but  they  appear  to  me,  more  or  less,  true 
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ideas,  through  which  ("jod  has  revealed  Himself  to  us  as  a' 
God  of.\Law  and  Order.  I  believe  in  the  fixity  of  natural 
Law  as  much  (I  think)  as  the  'man  of  science  does;  I 
reverence  a  Law  of  Nature,  not  as  a  result  of  necessity, 
but  as  an  expression  of  (iod's  will.  l!ut  your  own  remarks 
about  the  ordinary  "  suspci%fcion  of  the  law  of  nature  by 
the  human  will "  appear  to  me  to  imply  a  little  confusion 
of  thought  arising  from  a  confused  use  of  the  word 
"  "nature  "  in  two  or  more  senses.  O^  this  point  there- 
fore I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

1.  Nature 

i.  Nature  somcUincs  means  the  ordinary  ■  course  of 
things  apart  front  us  and  from  our  interiicntion ;  as 
when  we  say  that  '^Nature  looks  gay" — an  expression 
which  we  might  use  of  fields  and  even  of  a  not  toti 
artificial  garden,  but  not  of  <i  city  or  a  street. 

In  this  sense  it  may  be  occasionally  applied  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  in  our  own  bodily  frame,  so  far 
as  it  goes  on  without  our  deliberate  intervention  ;  as  when 
a  physician  tells  a  fussy  patient  to  cease  from  medicining 
himself  and  to  "  let  Nature  take  its  course." 

ii.  Nature  sometimes  means  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  in  ourselves,  not  in  our  bodies  but  in  some  other 
part  of  us,  but  still  apart  from  our  deliberate  intervention  ; 
as  when  we  say  that  ^^  Nature  impels  us  to  avoid  pain,  to 
preserve  our  lives,  to  cherish  our  children,  to  love  and 
revere  our  parents,  and  to  seek  the  esteem  and  friendship 
of  our  neighbours." 

But  sometimes  in  human  beings  one  "  natural  "  impulse 
is  opposed  by  another :  as  when  the  desire  to  preserve 
one's  life  is  opposed  by  the  dEsire  to  gain  the  esteeiii  of 
one's  neighbours.  When  these  two  conflict,  which  is  tq 
be  called  the  more  "natural".? 
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The  answer  will  be  different,  according  as  wc  use  the 
word  "  natural  "  in  the  sense  of  "  ordinary."  or  "orderly." 
One  class  of  natural  impulses/which  may  be  called  selfish 
or  self- regarding,  is  perhaps  more  ordinarily  predomi- 
nant ;  atioflicr  class,  those  which  regard  the  good  of 
others,  con-tributes  more  to  the  progress  and  order  of 
society.  In  the  individual,  as  well  as  in  society,  the 
former  or  "  ordinary  "  impulses,  if  unchecked,  often  tend 
to  excess  of  passioij-,,and  what  wc  call  mental  "  disorder"  ; 
tlie  latter  (which  are  seldom  in  excess)  tend  to  self-control 
^and  a  well-ordered  mind.  In  the  former  sense,  it  is  more 
<"  natural,"  because  more  "  ordinary,"  to  laugh  when  we 
are  tickled,  or  to.seize  food  when  we  are  hungry,  than  to 
die  for  our  country  or  to  provide  food  for  our  children ; 
but,  in  the  latter  sense,  the  nobler  actions  are  more 
"  natural  "  because  more  in  accordance  with  order. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  wVll-ordered  mind  ?  We  mean 
one  in  which  the  Will  does  not  at  once  yield  to  the' 
impulses  from  the  things  which  seem  nearest  to  ourselves  ; 
in  which  the  Imagination  vividly  presents  to  us  the  wants 
of  our  neighbours  as  well  as  our  own ;  in  which  the 
Reason  states  what  can  be  said  for  and  against  each 
proposal,  and  the  Conscience  finally  decides  the  course 
to  be  taken.  Here  then  we  see  an  entirely  new  notion  of 
"Nature,  at  least  so  far  as  man  is  concerned;  a  course  or 
order  of  things  no  longer  apart  from  human  intervention, 
but  entirely  dependent  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  Will 
and  Conscience  aided  by  Reason  and  Imagination  :  and 
hence  we  are  led  to  a  double  definition  of  human  Nature 
as  follows  : — 

iii.  Human  Nature  means,  sometimes  the  ordinary, 
sometimes  the  orderly,  course  of  human  tliitif^s. 

Even  as  to  non-human  Nature  we  sometimes  find  a 
popular  tendency  to  call,  or  think,  "unnatural,"  some 
phenomena  which   strike  us  as   being  contrary  to  the 
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general  order  and  beneficence  of  things  :  and  hence  we- 
are  less  fond  of  saying  that  Nature  prompts  the  cat  to 
torture  the  mouse  or  the  moth  to  fly  into  the  flame,  than 
that  she  implants  in  the  animal  race  ttie  parental  instinct 
to  protect  the  young.  1  confess  1  sympathize  with  this 
tendency,  and  with  all  those  who  in  their  hearts  look 
upon  death  and  pain  as  being  contrary  to  the  ideal  order 
of  things  and  ultimately  destined  to  be  destroyed.  But 
for  the  present,  apart  from  sentiment,  let  us  simply  note 
the  fact  that  in  our  popular  language  we  sometimes  say 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  a  clock  to  ini'icate  the  right  time, 
but  sometimes  that  it  is  its  nature  to  deviate  from  the 
right  time  :  whence  we  deduce  the  conclusion  that  :-^ 

iv.   The  Nature  of  a  thi?ig  iiica?is  soinclimes  its  object, 
sometimes  its  custom. 


Laws  of  Nature         "  ' 

Many  of  those  unbroken  sequences  of  phenomena 
around  us,  which  have  been  most  frequently  observed, 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  the  Imagination  and  have 
received  an  imaginative  name.  When  we  find  Nature, 
upon  an  invariable  system,  dealing  out  rjewards  for  one 
course  of  action  and  penalties  for  'another,  there  is 
suggested  to  us  the  thought  of  a  great  Lawgiver  laying 
down  laws  and  affiyng  rewards  for  obeying,  and  penalties 
for  disobeying.  Hence  the  sequences  of  natural  pheno- 
mena have  been  called  "  Laws'of  Nature." 

Every  action  of  every  moment  of  our  lives  is  performed 
for  the  most  part  in  the  instinctive  and  unconscious 
confidence  that  Nature  will  not  deceive  us  by  breaking 
her  Laws  :  and  hence  they  might,  from  another  point  of 
view,  be  called  "  Promises  of  Nature,"  or  "  Expressions 
of  the  Will  of  Nature  ;  but  "  Law  of  Nature  "  has  been 
selected— not  perhaps  altogether  happily— as  suggesting 
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somethin^nnore  fixed  and  definite  Mian  even  the  Promises 
or  Will  of  the  Maker  of  the  wor'd. 

La7ii  of  N (I  I  tire  is  a  inctapltor  cal  liaiiic  for  afrcqtieiilly 
observed  sequence  of  plienor.eiia  [apart  from  hwnan 
Will),  iiiiplyiiii;,  to  some  minds,  regularity s  to  others, 
absolute  invariability. 


Suspension  of  Laws  of  Nature 

Does  human  Will  ever  suspend  a  Law  of  Nature  ? 

I  am  standing,  we  will  suppose,  under  a  tree  in  autumn. 
If  a  leaf  lluttcrs  down  and  rests  upon  my  head,  the  Law 
of  gravitation  is  no  more  suspended  by  my  Will,  than  if 
it  rests  tipon  some  intercepting  bough.  The  result  of  the 
Law  is  modified  ;  downward  motion  is  replaced  by  down- 
ward pressure  :  but  the  Law  itself  is  not  suspended. 

But  if,  upon  the  command  of  a  man,  the  leaf  were 
arrested  in  mid  air  and  remained  immovable  for  an  hour  - 
together,  and  if  I  \\crc  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
effected  by  no  force  which  I  could  conceive  as  being 
consistent  with  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature  and  with 
the  limitations  of  human  power,  then  I  should  be  obliged 
to  say  that  the  Law  of  gravitation,  in  this  particular 
instance,  did  not  work.  Using  a  metaphor,  I  might  say 
that' the  Law  was  "suspended,"  and  the  phenomenon 
itself  I  should  call  a  miracle. 

In  reality  the  true  explanation  might  be  quite  different. 
It  is  conceivable  that  an  extraordinary  man,  once  in  a 
thousand  or  once  in  ten  thousand  years,  might  be 
endowed  with  the  power  of  arresting  the  motion  of  a 
stone  in  the  air,  without  the  intervention  of  the  body  and 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  Will ;  and  this  might  be  done  by 
him  as  easily,  as  regularly,  and  (for  him)  as  naturally,  as 
we  ordinary  men  stop  a  stone  in  the  ai*  by  the  exercise 
of  'yVill  acting  upon  our. bodily  machinery.     In  that  case 
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gravitation  would  still  actJ  pressing  the  stone,  so  to 
speak,  upon  an  invisible  Hand:  and  the  explanation 
would  be,  not  that  the  I-awv'is  suspended,  But  that  the 
results  of  the  Law  were  unii|ucly  modified  by  the  peculiar 
action  of  a  uni(|uc  human  nature,  in  the  same  way  in 
■Mvhich  they  are  commonly  modified  by  the  regular  action 
of  an  ordinary  human  nature.  Tljis,  I  say,  is  conceivable. 
Yet  if  we  find  (i)  in  past  history,  a  general  tendency  to 
believe  in  miracles  on  very  slight  evidence  ;  (2)  in  the 
present  time,  a  general  and,  as  many  think,  a  universal 
refutaJ:ion  of  the  evidence  on  which  miracles  have  been 
accepted  ;  (3)  an  increasing  power  of  explaining  many 
so-called  miracles, in  accoTdance  with  natural  Laws — it 
becomes  our  obvious  duty  to  regard  miraculous  narratives 
with  a  very  strong  suspKLon  uiitiO»ggnt  evidence  has 
been  produced  for  their  truth. 

The  Action  of  the  Will 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the  action  of  the  Will 
upon  external  Nature  ;  but  now  what  as  to  the  action  of* 
our  Will  upon  our  own  Nature,  upon  the  machinery  of 
oflr  own  body  .■"  Is  that  to  be  called  a  Law  of  Nature  or 
a  suspension  of  a  Law  of  Nature? 

It  is  to  be  called  neither.  Our  definition  of  "  Law  of 
Nature  "  was  "  a  metaphorical  name  given  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  apart  from  the  intervention  of  human 
will:"  consequently  the  action  of  human  will  (about 
which  we  are  now  speaking)  is  expressly  excluded  from 
the  province  of  Nature,  in  this  sense,  and  can  neither  be 
called  "a  Law  of  Nature,"  nor  a  "  suspension  of  a  Law  of 
Nature."  The  iiction  of  the  Will  falls  under  thtf'head  of 
"  human  Nature  ;  "  and,  discussing  it  under  that  head,  we 
may  call  it  by  any  metaphor  we  please,  a  custom,  habit, 
law  of  human  Nature. 
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This  distinction  between  tlic  name  given  to  the  course 
of  non-hum;xn^Natiire  and  tlie  name  given  to  the  action 
of  the  human  Will  on  the  bodily  framework,  is  based 
on  our  distinction  between  the  regular  and  (iT  I  may 
use  the  word)  tlie  anticipable  sequences  of  the  former, 
as  contrasted  with  the  irregular  and  unanticipable  se- 
quences of  the  latter.  When  the  Will  is  undeveloped  or 
enfeebled  ;  when  the  human  being  is  a  baby,  or  one  of 
an  excited  and  undisciplined  crowd,  or  mad,  or  drunk,  or  / 
narcoticizcd,  or  mesmerized,  or  reduced  to  the  bestial 
level  by  some  overpowering  instinct ;  we  can  occasionally 
prophesy  his  actions  or  movements  with  something  of  l-he 
certainty  and  accuracy  with  which  we  predict  the  motions  j 
of  a  machine :  but  we  cannot  thus  calculate  the  actions 
of  a  mature,  healthy,  and  reasonable  man.  Hence  it  has 
been  usual  to  contrast  with  the  "  Laws  of  Nature,"  the 
"freedom  of  the  human.Will."  Wo  cannot  demonstrate 
the  freedom  of  the  Will  any  more  tha||fth«  fixity  of  the 
Laws  of  Mature:  the  belief  in  both  is  suggested  by 
Imagination,  tested  and  approved  by  Experience  and 
Reason,  and  finally  retained  by  Faith.  .  Of  course,  when  I 
speak  thus,  you  will  not  suppose  that  I  assume  that  my 
iftind,  or  being,  is  divided  into  distinct  parts  (as  the  body 
consists  of  distinct  limbs)  called  Will,  Reason,  &c. :  you 
will  understand  that  I  merely  use  the  ordinary  brief^and  , 
convenient  phraseology  which  says  "  The  Will  does  so- 
and-so,"  meaning  "  I  do  so-and-so  with  a  certain  con- 
sciousness which  appears  to  me  to  result  from  a  faculty 
inherent  in  me  of  choosing  between  two  or  more  courses 
of  action,  which  faculty  I  call  Will."  With  this  precaution, 
I  assert  that  the  action  of  the  Will  is  natural  as  regards 
human  Nature,  but  outside  Nature  or  "  extra-natmal  "  as 
regards  non-human  Nature,  an'd  that  it  does  not  involve 
the  suspension  of  what  are  technically  called  "the  Laws 
of  Nature." 
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It  is  thus  shewn  tlmt  the  human  Will  acts  directly  on 
thQ  human  body  in  accordance  with  the  I.aws  of  human 
Nature,  and  that  it  docs  not  interfere  with  the  external 
world  except  ind'irectly,  through  the  body,  in  accordance 
with  the  Laws  of  Nature  (as  tephnically  defined).  There 
is  nothing  therefore  in  the  action  of  the  human  Will 
that  would  justify  the  a  priori  inference  that  the  divine 
Will  would,  l>y  any  direct 4ttlcrvcntifln,d\st\.nh  or  suspend 
that  fixed  Order  in  the  external  world  which  constitutes 
a  large  part  of  the  revelation  of  God  to  mankind. 

If  indeed  we  are  to  draw  any  kind  of  parallel  between 
divine  and  human  action,  mc  .shall  have  to  ask  ourselves  ' 
what  is  there  appertaining  to  the  divine  Spirit  •which  can 
'  in  any  sense  be  said  to  correspond  to  its  "  Body"  ?  And 
I  suppose  we  shall  reply,  in  Pauline  language,  that  Man- 
kind, which  is  said  to  have  Christ  for  its  Head,  might  be 
mystically  and  spiritually  called  the  Body  of  the  divine 
Will  or  Holy  Spirit.  If  this  be  so,  proceeding  with  .our 
parallel,  might  we  iiot  repeat,  word  for  word,  with  the 
needful  proportionate  changes,  the  language  of  the  last 
paragraph:  "The  divine  Will  or  Spirit  acts  directly  on 
the  divine  body  (that  is  on  mankind)  in  accordance  with 
the  Laws  of  Spiritual  Nature,  and  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  exterr»al  world,  except  indirectly,  through  man- 
kind, in  accordance  with  the  Laws  of  Nature  (as  technically 
defined)  "  ?  I  do  not  say  that  this  analogy  is  logic-proof: 
for  what  can  be  called  a  "  body,"  or  what  "  external,"  in 
relation  to  the  all-pervading  God  ?  Nevertheless,  as  it 
falls  in  with  our  actual  experiences,  this  mystical  parallel 
sejems  as  well  worth  recording  as  most  a  priori  notions  on 
this  subject,  though  we  take  it  as  no  more  than  an  illus- 
tration of  possibilities.  But,  if  we  are  to  confine  ourselves 
to  certainties,  the  one  thing  certain  is,  that  Nature,  in 
the  fullest  sense,  human  as  well  as  non-human,  emphati- 
cally discourages  us  from  expecting  "  miracles."  " 
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My  dkar , 

Your  last  letter'  now  comes  to  the  point  which  I 
have  been  long  anticipating,  or  rather  it  recurs  to  the 
point  from  which  our  correspondence  started — the  credi- 
bility of  the  miracles  attributed  to  Christ.  You  tell  me 
that  during  the  long  vacation  you  have  been  rapidly 
reviewing  my  letters  atid  attempting  to  enter  into  my 
views.  There  is  much;  you  say,  that  is  new,  and  there  is 
something  that  impro\es  on  acquaintance,  in  this  form  of 
"  Christian  Positivism "  as  you  call,  it ;  its  intellectual 
security  has  attractions  for  you,  and  it  seo^i^to  you  to 
satisfy  at  once  the  aspirations  of  those  whiWre  drawn  to 
worship  humanity,  and  of  those  who  are  drawn  to  worship 
something  above  humanity.  All  tljis  looks  very  well  on 
paper,  you  say  ;  but  when  you  take  up  the  Gospels,  it 
seems  to  fade  away  into  a  mere  student's  dream  :  and 
you  state  the  objection  thus :  "  For  our  knowledge  of 
Chl-ist,  we  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  New -Testa- 
ment ;  now  the  New  Testament  contains  accounts  of 
miracles  ;  these  miracles  we  are  unable  to  accept  as 
historical ;  consequently  the  New  Testament  must  be 
regarded  as  non-historical,  and  the  whole  story  of  Christ 
becomes  a  myth." 

In  return  for  this  argument  about  the  New  Testament 
let  me  supply  you  with  a  similarly  sceptical  one  about  the 
Old  Testfiment,  and  ask  you  whether  you  are  prepared 
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consistently  fi)  adopt  it.  "  For  our  knowledge  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  we  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  Old 
Testament  ;  now  the  OKI  Testament  contains  accounts 
of  miracles  ;  these  miracles  wc  arc  unahle  to  accept 
as  historical  ;  consetjuentiy  the  Old  Testament  must  be 
regarded  as  non-historical,  and  the  story  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Israel  becomes  a  myth." 

Now  arc  you  really  satisfied  with  this  argument?  The 
so-called  Law  of  Moses,  the  wandering  in  the  Wilderness, 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  lives  of  the  wonder-working 
Gideon  and  of  Barak,  the  wars  and  songs  of  David,  the 
denunciations,'  warnings,  consolations,  sorrows,  visions,  of 
Isaiah^  Jeremiah,  Ezekicl  and  the  olher  prophets,  are 
they  indeed,  in  your  judgment,  converted  into  mere  myths 
by  the  admixture  of  the  miraculous  element  ?  Are  they 
'  even  mdde  so  far  mythical  as  not  to  reveal  the  story  of 
the  training  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  nations)  a 
natirtn  theologically  quite  singular  upon  eartji .?  1  contend 
on  the  contrary,,  that  the  removal  of  the  miraculous 
element  results  in  a  two-fold  advantage,  on  the  one  hand 
'placing  the  story  of  Israel  in  the  province  of  history,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  not  bringing  it  down  to  the  level  of 
the  common-place,  but  elevating  it  to  a  pinnacle  amOng 
the  histories  of  nations,  and  making  it  in  a  certain  sense 
jnorc  wonderful  than  before.  If  Moses  was  a  plenipo- 
tentiary miracle-worker  from  God,  then  there  \vas  no'thing 
unexpected  or  wonderful  in  the  spiritual  results  that  he 
achieved  ;  and  the  wonder  rather  is  that  he  achieved  so 
little.  Give  me  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  with  power  to  burn, 
blast,  and  plague  my  opponents  ;  acld^to  these  the  power  of 
producing  without  labour -and  without  delay  miraculous 
supplies  of  manna,  quails,  and  water,  and  I  myself  would 
undertake  to  terrify  or  allure  any  nation  into  obeying  a  far 
less  noble  and  attractive  code  of  laws  than  was  set  forth 
in  the  name  of  Moses.     But  when  I  sxie  a  lawgiver  with 
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no  such  powers,  doin^'  what  Moses  did,  ;ind  shaping,  or 
(iicparinj;  the  way  for  shapint;,  one  of  ^he  most  carnal 
and  uns[)iritiiar  of  races  into  a  nation  of  Priests  and 
I'ro|)hets  for  the  civilised  world,  then  I  am  ready  to  fall 
upon  my  face  and  to  take  my  shoes  from  off  my  feet, 
sayinij  from  the  depth  of  my  heart,  "  Truly  Cod  is  in  this 
I)lacc."  ".Hut,"  say  you,  "  the  so-called  Law  of  Moses  is 
no  more  due  to  Moses  than  trial  by  jury  is  due  to  Alfred." 
That  matters  not.  It  is  not  any  one  Israelite  ;  it  is  Israel 
as  a  whole,  Israel  and  its  lawgivers  and  poets  and  prophets 
collectively  ;  it  is  the  evolution  of  the  spiritual  from  the 
carnal  Israel  that  I  revere;  and  all  the, more,  if  that 
evolution  be  natural.  Regarded  as  miraculous,  the  history 
of  Israel  is  somewhat  of  a  failure  and  a  bathos  '  but,* 
regarded  as  non-miraculous,  it  becomes  a  most  miracu-^ 
lous  triumph  of  divine  intention  and  persistence,  even 
though  tlie  walls  of  Jericho  succumbed  to  the  trumpets  of 
Israel  only  in  hyperbole,  and  although  the  sun  stooa  still 
at  the  bidding  of  Josl^ia  only  in  the  impassioned  language 
of  an,  Oriental  poet.  « 

I  am  quite  sure  you  must  feci  this  as  strongly  as  I  do  ; 
you 'Cannot  honestly  and  sincerely  put  aside  all  the  history 
of  Israel  as  a  myth  because  it  contains  a  non-historic 
clement  of  miracles,  any  more  than  you  put  aside  the 
battles  ofxSalamis  and  RegHTus  because  they  too  have 
received  their  miraculous  adornment.  But  some  are 
probably  perplexed  and  scandalized  at  the  task  that  is 
apparently  set  before  them  of  disentingUng  the  true  from 
the  false,  the  myth  from  the  non-myth  :  "  I  low  strange," 
they  say,  "that  the  story  of  the  training  of  the  Priests  of 
the  world,  that  story  which  should  have  been  a  light  to 
gui'de  our  feet,  has  bebn  suffered  to  shed  darkness  instead 
of  light  and  falsehood  instead  of  truth  !  Is  it  probable, 
is  it  even  decent  and  reverent,  to  suppose  that  God  should 
have  allowed  the  Book  of  Revelation  to  be  so  falsified 
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that  tl\c  siiTi|)le  iiiid  iinleaincd   cannot   (Icficnd   iiporf  it 
witlinnt  the  aid  of  scliolars  and  specialists?" 

My  reply  is  that,  as  long  as  men  reason  in  this  way, 

assuming  that  -Revelation  ought  to  have  been  conveyed 

by  some  perfect  medium,  and  therefore  that  it  must  have. 

^becn  conveyed  !)y  some  [jerfect  mctlium,  so  long  it  will 

be  as  impossible  to  refute  them  as  it  was  to  refute  the 

Aristotelian  astronomers  who  argued  that  "  The  planets 

ought   to   move   in  perfect    curves  ;   and  the  circle  is  a 

perfect  curve  ;  and  therefore  the  planets  must  move  in 

circles."     We  are  litce  children  crying  for  the  moon  if  we 

demand  that  this  world,  or  that  anything  in  this  world, 

shall   be  arranged    as   if  the?  world  were  the  best  of  all 

possible  worlds.     It  is  not  the  best  jjossiblc  world,  and 

we    know    it'  is    not.      Some    things    attest    the   glory 

of  God  more  perfectly  than  othcrs^but  nothing  attests 

it   quite  perfectly.     You  might  as  well   hope  to  remove 

refraction  from  the  atmosphere,  as  to  remove  from  the 

human  mind   the  prejudices    which  compel    and  always 

have  compelled  nwnkind  to  exaggerate  and  misrepresent 

divine  truth  by  forcing  us  to  think  that  God  must  have 

acted  as  we  should  have  acted  had  we  been  in  His  place. 

If  you  and  I  were  omnipotent  and  had  to  re-make  the 

Universe,  I  suppose  there  is  no  question  but  we  should 

make  man  perfectly  good  (according  to  our. notions  «f  V 

goodness)  and  that  we  should  force  him  to  remain  good. 

.And  if  you  or  I  were  omnipotent  and  had  to  reveal  finy-     • 

thing  to  men,  we  should  writ^it  large  and  ciear  in  the  sky, 

»  or  m  the  heart,  legible  to  ff  without  effort,  so  that  men 

should  be  forced  to  underslKid  it.     lUit  God  has  neither 

done  this  nor  anything  like  it.     Therefore,  since  in  other 

respects  He  has  departed  so  very  far  from  our  notions  of 

the  best  method,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  He  has  not 

,      composed  the  Old  Testament  quite  in  the  manner  which 

would  commend  itself  to  us  as  the  best.    From  our  point 
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of  view  the  J>liblc  teems  with  obvious  impcifeclions.  In*  ^ 
I  lift  first  plaf-o  there  are  none  of  tiie  modern  arrangements 
for  securing  arcuracj'.  No  siiccial  ne\vs|)a|)cr  rq)()rters, 
not  even  contemporary  writers  of  memoirs  or  histories, 
liave  iianclod  down  to  postoritjHhc  exact  words  and  deeds 
of  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  and  the  great  heroes  and  |)ro|)n»!ts 
Israel.  Miglit  wc  not  almost  say  that  there  have  been 
as  it  were  arrangements  for  securftig  inaccuracy?  The 
aiUliors  wrote,  in  many  cases,  long  after  the  events  they 
recorded,  under  conditions  which  rendered  accuracy 
of  detail  quite  impossible.  They  have  often  been  lengthy 
where  wc  could  have  desired  brevity  (ijs  for  example  in 
tiie  enumerations  of  pecfigrees  and  in  the  details  of  the 
lurniture  and  ritual  of  thc.'J'cmplc  or  the  Tabernacle)  and 
\cry  brief  where  we  should  h:fve  prized  amplitude.  Writing 
as  Orientals  for  the  most  part  write  history,  without 
statistical  exactness,  thc)*^iave  sometimes  made  mistakes 
(sometimes  self-contradictory  mistakes)  in  numbers  and 

'  names,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  rectify.  Nay,  we 
can  hardly  accpiit  thein  sometimes  of  nioraWcrror  ;  they 
have  at  all  events  scmie4*ines  ,-jppcared  to  praise,  or  at 
least  not  to  blame,  sometimcs'cven  to  impute  to  God,  acts 

"  thivt  would  seem  to  us— >eviec  \hcr^  '^"  '''"^  allowance  is 
made  for  difference  beAWcen  antfent  and  modern  standards' 
-of  morality-descrvinb  of  express  and  severe  censure. 

ISut  their  special  efror  which  We  are  now  considering* 
remains  yet  unmenti(|ncd.  You  Iknow  that  nations,  like 
individuals,  4n  their  \nfancy  hav/e  very  vague  notions  of 
the  uniformity  of  Nptuwj^  ancJ.Vcry  strong  notions  of  the 
personality  of  Nature  or  Sfsome  IScings  behind  Nature, 
lucn  in  hiodcrn  times  (  rientals  would  say  that  (iod  or 
Allah  did  this  or  that,  where  w|  say  that  this  or  that 
'li>pticned  ;"  and  I  rcmenvber  hearing  not  many  years 
thatsJ^mc  Jews  o'f  Palestine,  suffering  from  the  con- 
sequences of  extensive  conflagration,  v'rote  to  England  for 
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relief  ill  a  letter  vvliicli  declared  in  perfect  gooti  faith,  and  , 
withqiit  any  intention  to  inipl)- a  miracle  that  Ciod  had 
"sent  down' fire  from  heaven  upon  their  town.''  An 
Eastern  traveller  of  modern  times,  tells  an  amusing  story 
to  the  same  effect  how  a  caniel-drivcr,  when  questioned  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  rheumatism,  could  not  be  induced  for 
a  lont;  timt  to  make  any  other  answer  except  that  "  Allah 
had  caused  it  ;  "  and  even  when  the  traveller  had  elicited 
the  immediate  cause,  the  man  would  still  persist  that 
"  Allah  had  sent  the  rheumatism,  thoufjli  it  had  followed 
upon  drinkinj;  a  Rreat  ipiantity  of.  camels'  milk^when  he 
was  in  a  violent  heat."  ^'ou  should  therefore  accustom 
yourself,  if  you  want  to  understand  the  Bible,  to  look  at 
Western  ijjirrative  from  an  Oriental  point.of  view,  'fake 
for  example  the  interestin<r  account  t,'iven  by  the  African 
traveller  Mun.^'o  Park  of  the  manner  in  which  a  trifling 
incident  saved  his  fife  in  the  desert.  Alone  and  desperate, 
fikint  and  famished,  he  had  thrown  himself  dt)wn  to  die, 
when  he  suddenly  caught  sight  of  a  small  but  excpiisitely 
shaped  plant  of  great  rarity  and  interest :  "  And  can  Go  I 
have  taken  so  much  thought  and  care  for  the  creation  of 
this  little  plant,"  he  cried,  "and  have  no  thought  or  «ire 
for  me  ? "  In  the  strength  of  this  suggestion  he  started  up,  • 
pressed  on  his  way,  and  reached  safety.  Now  compare 
this  striking  little  story  with  the  similar  incident  of  the 
gourd,  rechrded  in  the  Book  of  Joriah,  and  imagine  how  a 
prophet  of  Israel  could  have  described  the  message  of 
salvation.  He  would  have  told  us  (as  the  prophet  Jonah 
tells  us)  how  the  Lord  God  in  the  same  day  caused  a 
])lant  to  grow  up  before  the  face  Of  the  man,  and  how  the 
I-ord  (;od  said  unto  the  mart  "  Hatf\  the  Lord  thy  God 
taken  thought  for  this  ])lant,  and  shall  He  take  no  thought 
for  thcc  ?  Arise,  go  on  thy  way  "-giving,  as  from  God, 
the  actual  words  of  the  thought  which  the  Western 
traveller  describes  as  suggesting  itself  or  occurring  to  his 
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mind.  Ydii  must  surely  sec  how  n;Uiirully  this  ronvcrsinn 
Of  the  natunil  into  the  seemin-iy  ininKiilout  would  have 
been  effected  by  ii  pcnriv.in  "f  Israel,  without  tfie  least 
intention  to  imply  a  real  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Keeping;  yourself  still,  in  the  p()sition  of  an  Oriental 
'historian,  consider  what' you  would  l)e  called  on  to  dc- 
'  scribe,  in  setting-  down  the  story  of  'Israel.  You  would  find, 
as  your  materials,  various  tradition^,  mostly  oral,-  mostly 
perhaps  poetic,  dcBcribini,'  a  great  deliverance  wrought  in. 
every  particular  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah  Himself:  you 
would  lind  the  nation  around  you,  and  you»self  among  the 
■rest,  believing  that  Jehovah  Himself  had  drowned  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Ked'Sea,  that  I  lis  terrible  voice  had  given 
the  Law  from  .Sinai,  that  He  had  licen  to  wandering  Israel 
a  cloud  inthe  noontide  to  protect  them  from  the  su  -  ' 
a  light  in  the  darkness  to  give  them  guidance,  that  I . 
supplied  them  witlvfood  from  Heaven  and  spread  a 
for  them  in  the  wilderness,  that  He  had  Himself  given 
them  water  from  Himself  (the  Rock  of  Israel  !)  to  i|ucnch 
tJjfir  thirst.  If  Uujjordan's fords,  unusually  shallow,  had 
allowed  th,c  whole  natNjJo  pass  across,  as  upon  dry  land, 
youwould  be  taught  as  aCTiold  to  hear  and  sing,  in  hymns 
that  reiterated  the  national  deliverance,  that  the  Lord 
Himself  had  done  this  :  "  The  waters  saw  thee,  O  Lord, 
the.  waters  sawiXhec,  and  were  afraid."  If,,  in  the  general 
terror  of  the  Canaanitcs,  a  strong  city  suffered  itself  to  be 
taken  on  the  mere  onset  and  war  cry-  of  the  invaders  as 
easily  as  though  it  had  beem  an  unwalled  hamlet,  the 
traditions  would  tell  ho\v»Njt/valls  fell  flat  at  the  iound 
of  the  trumpets  of  Joshua  ;  if  some 'sudden  storm,  acOTm- 
panied  with  hail  and  immediately  followed  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  swollen  streams,  threw  the  chariots'  and  horses  of 
the  enemy  into  confusion  and  ensured  their  speedy  rout ;  dr 
if,  on  another  occasion,  the  sudden  gloom  ttf  a  storm  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  long  evening  of  peculiar  brightness 
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ami  clearness  facilitating'  the  piusuil  and  cleslriiction  of 
'  life  foe,  tlieif  yon  would  hear  that  the- 'Stars  in  their 
courses"  fouj^ht  aKainst  Siscra,  or  that  iij  the  dayof, 
Hcth-horon  the  Lord  Himself  sent  down  hailstones  upon 
tiic  enemy  and  stoppeil  the  sun  at  the  prayer  of  Joshua  :  — 

"'I'lie  sun  .inij  ni'iuii  sinod  silll  in  iliuir  liabiiui  jti  ; 
At  \\w  linlii  "I  tliine  iirriivvs  iH  they  went, 
At  the  sliininu  "f  iliy  u'"l<-'riii|i  sptar."  ' 

All  these  materials,  expressed  in  terse  pqftic  phrase, 
^ou,as  a  historian,  would  have  to  amplify  iiitiV-prose.  Is 
it  not  easy  to  sec  how,  in  the  jiroeess,  without  any  fraud  or 
conscious  exafj^refation  on  your  |)art,  you  would  trans- 
mute the  natural  into  the  miraculous  ? 

To  go  through  the  whole  of  the  miracles  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  to  attempt  to  shew  how  in  almost  every 
'case  the  miraculou?|)art  of  {he  story  may  have  crept  in 
without  intention  to  deceive,  would  be  a  task  far  above 
•my  powers  ;  and  it  would  rci|uire  a  book  not  a  letter.  It 
you  were  to  study  with  care  the  articles  in  the  Encyclo- 
pcrdia  Britannica  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  the)' 
would  give  you  a  good  deal  of  light  on  this  subject.  Hut 
the  problem  is  comiilicatcd  by  the  fact  that  the  causes  that- 
originated  the  miraculous  element  arc  not  always  the 
same.  For  example  the  seven  nffraclcs  of  I'^lijah  and  the 
fourteen  miracles  of  Elisha  (the  latter,  number  being 
exactly  the  double  of  the  former  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
prayer  of  I'^lisha  for  a  "  twofold  "  portion  of  the  spirit  of 
his  master)  oiinnot  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  the 
miracles  of  the  Wanderings  or  as  thosj;  in  the  life  of 
Samson.  The  eminent  Hebraist  to  whom- we  are  in- 
debted for  the  Articles  above-mentioned  would  confer  on 
all  students  of  the  Hibid  a  very  great 'benefit,  if  he  would 
,  give  us  a  separate  treatist;  on  the  (jld  Testament  miracles. 
Meantime  I  must  content  myself  with  shc,wing  how  some 

1  Habakkuk  lii.  ii 
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miiTicics,  ot  wiiat  I  may  call  "^*^ioU;sqac  "  kfnd,  may  be 
cx»lainc(l  as  tnc  mere  ?esiilt\of  misiftidtrstood  names'.' 
Y(ju  m  lis  tbc^mi  liar  ^vith  thiS  *ind  onHHilanation,  I  think, 
in  xnci(fntnistory,  and  even  \\\  m(?dcrn  English  histqr* 
a'lth()ngTrTr»«Jiiivc  never  though?  of  applying  it  to  tlj*^ 
]Jible.'.  Perhaps  yoTT-httvc  read  in  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor'^ 
ll'tiri/s^  and  Places  how  tha  sexton  in  Lcighton  Buzzdrd 
used  to  show  the  eagle  cy  the  lectern  as  the  identical 
buzzard  from  which  the  ^lacc  derived  its  name— little 
givessing  that  "  Buzzard"  is  a  mere  corruption  of  "  Beau- 
dcscrt  ;  "  and  thc^orter  at  Warwick  Castle,  when  he  sl,iows 
you" the  bones  of  the  "  dun  cow  "  slain  by  Cniy  of  W;jrwick, 
hands  dow'n  a  similar  erroneous  tradition^p^obably  derived 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  "  dun."  '  A  far  more  famous 
instanccxotmects  itself  with  the  Phoenician  nan\c  of 
"  BosnV'  belonging  to  the  citadel  of  Carthage.  This 
name  meant,  iM  the  Phacfiici^n  language,  "  citadel ;"  but 
the  Greeks  conffced  it  with  the  Greek  ^vord  "  Bursa,"  a 
"  hide  ;'■  and  then  they  proceeded  to^ invent  a  story  to  e.x- 
,plain  the  name.  Queen  Dido,  they  said,  had  bought  for 
a  .small  price  as  muclj.  ground  as  she  could  encompass 
with  agjiide  ;  she  had  cut  the  hide  into  thin  tlyjngs  rind 
thereby  purchased 'the  srtb  of  a  cityjfor  a  trille  :  nence  the 
^y  received  the  name  of."  Hide.".  Thus'subtilized  the  ' 
Greeks;  but  it  may  interest  you  to,  know  that  our  own 
ancestors  consciously  or  uncom^*si^ji'followed  in  their 
footsteps.  There  is  near  Sitiij|«sMicfl  castle  called  Tong 
or  Thong^wffle,  sittnted  on'a  "  tongue  "<of  land  (Norse,  • 
/k;/.?^ ymich 'has  given  it  its  name.  .But  traditioif  Ijas 
inveorccl  oj;  imitated  the  old  Greek'  story,^iinct  has  d(<- 
that  the  castl^  was  so-c;Mled  because  the'site  was 
ght  like  Uido's,  a   trifling  price,  being  given  for  so 

'  T|he  legtnd  cf  the  v'.ctory  gaiiyd  by  Guy  of  Warwick  over  tlie  dun  cow 
most  pr.jbabiy  originated  in  a  tnispnderstoQd  iraililion  cf  his  conquest  of  the 
/Vim.frtwiir  Danish  settlcminTin  tlie  neiijJibouf hood  of  \V J^VitJi^" — Taylor's 
Words  ami  riaca,  p.  iOg.J  , 
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much  land  a""s  could  be  included  in  the  "thong"  made 
from  a  bull's  hide. 

lUit  pow  to  come   to   the  particular  instance  which  is 
the  only  one  I  shall  give  from  the  Old  '^^amcnt.     Vou 
muslj. recollect,  and    1    think    you  ougliH^    have   been 
petj)lcxed  by,  the  astounding  incident  in  the  life  of  Samson^ 
*c(innected  with  the  ";)^s's  jawbonc.J'     The  hero 
(irst,  to,  have  slain  some  hundreds  of  men  with  ^n 
bonc'of  an  ass,  and   then  to   have  thrown  awa)'  the  jaw- 
iDone  ill  the  anguish  of  a  parching  thirst.     Upon  this,  "the     ' 
,Lord  Ts  said/(in  the  Old  Version  of  the  Bible)|to  ha\% 
•opened  a  fourUain  jf  water  i/i  the,  hollow  of  the'jawbonfc 
in  answer  to  his  cry  :  and  ^hc  fountiin  A'as  henceforth       < 
named  En-h^ikkore,  i.e.  the  "fountain  of  him  that  calleth,i' 
betause   Samson  "called    upon    the    Lord."      iMoreovcr, 
when  he  cast  away  the  jawbone,  he  is  said  to  have  called  ■•> 
the  place  Ramath-jjchi  ;  which  the  margin  (not^  the  New 
Version  but  of  the  Old)  interpi'cts,  "  the  lifomr  up  of  Jhc 
ja^vbonc  "Air  "  the  crtsting  away  of  the  jawbone.      Without 
pausing    to    dwell    on  the  extreme  imi?robability  of   the 
details    of  the  story,   1  will    merely  state,  thf    priTfeable 
e.vplan;U-ion.      It   is  pnibable  that  the  valley  containing 
.■the  "hollow  "fin  which  the  fountain  lay,  was  called,  from  ' 
tlip   configuration   of    the  place,   "  the   Ass's   J-awbonc,"' 
before  the  occurrcnc^e  of  any  ejmloit  of  Samson  in  't. 
Indeed   wc  find  it  actually  called  '•LeW,"  or  "Jawbone," 
ia  the  n.-irrative   now  under  discussj^i,  just  befory  ,tlle 
supposed   incident-  of  the  jawbon^  took    plaijc  :    "  The  * 
Philistines  went  up,  and-  pitched  in  Judah,  and   spread 
tjiyrrfsclves    in  Lchi  {Jawbone),'''    Judges  *v.   .9.      This 
hitter  fact    indeed    is    not    concluAve    (as   tlic   narrator, 
living    long    after    the    event,    niigjit    possibly   use    the, 
name  of  the  place  handed  down  Ao  him,  even  in  writing 
of  a  time  when  he  believed  the  name  to  have  been  not  ' 
yet  given)  :  but  the  probability  of  a  natund  explanation  of 
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the  origin  of  the  name  receives  strong  confn-mation  from 
a*  passage  in^  Strabo  (303)  \vho«  actually  mentions  some 
other  place  (I  think -in  Peloponnesus)  called  the  "  Ass's 
Jawbone."  1  ncc^l  not  say  that  Strabo  narnUes  no  such 
Samsonian  incident  to  explain  the  name,  and  that  it  was 
pnObably  derived  (like  L\)g's  Head,  Hog's  Back  ajlH' 
many  other  such  names'  froin  some  similarity  between 
the  shape  of  antiss's  jaw  jqnc  and  the  shape  of  the  valley. 
Morcovc/',  the  word  tr-i'ml-aca  "  hollow,"  though  it  might 
represent  the  cavity  in  an  a:-s'9  jaw'ionc,  might  also  repre- 
sent the  hollow  in  a  valley,  as  hi  Zcphaniah  (i.  11)  "  Howl, 
ye  inhabitants  of  the  IiolliKo!''  Again,-the  name  Ramath- 
lehi  cannot  me;in  "  casting  away  of  the  jawbone  ; "  it 
means  "  lifting  up,'  or  "  /////,'  uf  Lehi  :  and  accordingly 
tlib  Revised  V^^sion  translates,  "that  place  was  called 
Rafiiath-Iehi  ;"'  and  the  margin  interprets  the  name  thus, 
"  The  liillol  the  ja,wbonc."  I  should  add  also  that  the 
Rcvisers^instead  of  the  Old  Version,  "clave  an  hollow 
place  that , was  in  the  Jaw'' — give  us  now,  "clave  the 
hollow  placp  that  is  in  Lehi."  You  itiust  see  now  surely 
how  on  every  side  the  old  miraculous  interpretation 
breaks    down    and    makes    way   for  a  natural' and  npn- 

'miraculous  explanation  of  the  legend..  But  We  have  still 
to  explain  the  name  of  the  fountainAaid  to  have  been 
givQn  fromi  the  "  callins|?)'of  .Samson,  vhis  is  easily  done. 
It  appears  that  the  phrase  "  him  that  callcth,"  or  "the 
Caller,"  is  a  Hebrew  name  for  the  Partridge,  so  named 
from  its  "  call,"  or  txS;.  The  "  Fountain  of  tliC'  Caller," 
thcrefwre,  in  the  "  hollow  place  "  of  the  "  Ass's  Jawbone," 

^  was  simply,  as  wc  might  say,  Partridge  Well  in  Jawbone 
Valley,  which  l^y  below  Jawbone  Hill. 

But  now,  many  ye^rs  after 'Vhe  chanipion  of  Israel  had 
passed  away,  comes  the  legendary  poet  or  historian,  who 
has  to  tel|(.of  some  grea-t  exploit  of  deliverance  wrought 
by  the  hero  Camson  in  this  Valley  of  the  Jawbone  of  the 


J 
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Ass  by  the  side  of  the  Voiintaiii  of  the  Caller.  "^S^iight- 
way,   every   local    namiA  must  be    connected   with 
incident  that   fills  his   njind  and   the  minds   of  All  his 
ctiuntrymcn   who   Wxc  jJ  the    neighbourhogd.       And   so 

:iw"nNic  Vallc:^J*^?g^me  so  called  because  it  was  there,/ 
that  Samson  smote  the  Philistines  with  "  the  jawbonel 
of  an  ass;  ""and  "Jawbone  heights"  are  so-called 
because  on  this  spot  Samson  "lifted  up"  the  jawbone 
agaiast  his  foes,  t)r."  threw  it  aw.ty  "  after  he  had  de- 
stroyed them  ;  and  "  the  Well  of  the  Caller  "  derives  not 
'only  its  name  but  even  its  miraculous  existence  from 
"///!(?  crt/Z/z/tf' of  Samson  upon  Jehovah." 

I  think  you  will  now  perceive  the  kind  of  reasoning 
which  has  compelled  me  to  give  up  the  miracles  of  the 
Old  Testament.  U  is  not  in  any  way  because  I  have  an 
a  priori  prejudice  against  miracle?  :  on  the  contrary, 
I  started  with  an  a  priori  prejudice  for  miracles  in  the 
Bible,  though  against  miracles  in  general.  It/i%  not  simply 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  them  ;  it  is 
in  great  measure  because  there  is  evidence  against  them. 
For,  when  you  can  shew  how  a  supposed  miracle  may 
naturalfy  have  occurred,  and  -how  the  miraculous  account 
may  naturally  and  easily  have  sprung  up,  I  think  that^ 
amounts  to  evidence  against  the  miracle.  And  of  course 
whAi  you  find  yourself  corripelled  to  explain  in  this  way 
a  large  number  of  miracles  in  the  Old  Testament,  it 
.becomes  far  more  probable  than  before  that  the  rest  are 
susceptible  of  some  natural  explanation.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  investigated  in  detail  e^ry  miraculous  narrative 
in  the  Old  Testament.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  miraculous,  there  may  ha\e  been  in  many 
'  cases  something  very  wonderful.  Being  for  example 
personally  very  much  incfincd  to  the  mysterious,  1  woirld 
not  d^Bfehat  in  the  Hebrew  race,  as  in  some  others, 
therc^Ky  have  been  some  strange  power,  natural  but  at 
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present    inexplicable,  of   "  second  \sight ;  "    but,    on,  thiu 
whole,  looking  at  the  evidence  foraixl  against  the  miracles 
of  the  Old  Testament,  I  have  now  no  hesitation  in  rejecting 
them  as  miracles,  however  much  I  may  admire  the  spirit 
that  suggested  the  narratives,  as  exhibiting  a  profound 
and  spiritual  sense  of  the  sympathy  of  God  with  men. 
'  But  we  may  perhaps  be  called  upon  to  believe  in  the 
miracles-of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  authority,  so  to' 
^spcak,  of  the  miracles  of  tJie  New  Tcstamrint.     Such  at 
least  ,1  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  following  extract 
'from  an  author  who  has  done  so  much^ood  educational 
as  well  as  episcopal  work,  and  has  manifested  such   an ' 
openness  to  new  truth,  that  I  differ  from  him  with  diffi-  ' 
dence   where    I    may   possibly   have   misunderstood   his 
meaning,  and  with  regret  wliere  I  am  confident  that  I 
have  understood   him  correctly.      The  passage   is  froui 
Bishop  Temple's  Bampton  Lectures,'  and  I  will  give  it 
at  full  length,  partly  because  I  may  have  to  refer  to  it 
again,  partly  because  I  am  afraid  of  misinterpreting  it 
if  I  separate  one  or  Vvo  sentences  from  the  context : 

'  *  \Vc  h.ive  to  ask  what  evi^-ncc  can  be  sivcn  that  any  such  miracles  as  are 
rccordtd  in' the  IJihlL-hay^^vcr  been  uurkLd?  It  is  plain  at  once  that  the 
answer  must  be  givcin)y  the  New  Testanic'nt.  N'o  s/ic/t  -  evidence  can  now 
be  prodwced  on  behalf  of  the  miracles  i,f  the  Old  Testament.  '  'I  he  times  are 
remote  :  the  date  and  amh'irship  of  the  liooks  not  estal)(ished  with  certainty  :  ■ 
///<■  inixtnn-  o/pthhy  '-.vithhistin-y,  no  loiii;,:}-  cnpahle  of  any  sure  separation 
into  its  parts  ;•  and,  if  the  New  Testament  did  not  e.\-ist,  it  would  he  ini- 
pos>jble  *-j  show  such  a  di-tinct  preponderaTice  of  probahilityas  could  justify 
us  in  call.n;;  many  [  ?  any]  to  accept  llie  miraculous  parts  of  the  narrative  as 
historically  true." 

If  I  ujidcrstand  this  firgim^ent,  I  fear  I  must  dissent 
^Jpm  it.  But  let  us  try'  at  least  to  understand  it.  Dr. 
Temple  admits  (what  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  have 
admitted  wi'thout'a  good  deal  of  qualification)  that  "the 
mixture  oi poc/ry  with  Itistory"  (and  the  context  makes  it 
clear  that  he  is  referring  to  the  miraculous  accounts  of 

1  Page  206.  •    g 

-  The  Italics  are  in  the  text.     In  the  next  sentence,  the  italics  are  mine. 
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the  Old  Testament)  is  "no  longer  capable  of  any  sure, 
separation  into  its  parts.'  This  is  a  vpry  important 
admission  indeed.  A  plain  ICnglishman  may  miss,  at 
'  first  sight,  the  full  importance  of  it.  He  may  be  dis-  « 
posed  to  say,  "What  does  this  matter  to  me?  What 
do  I  care  whether  a  iwiraclc  is  told  in  poetry  or  in  prose, 
provided  only  it  is  true?"  But  by  "poetry"  Ur.  Temple 
does  not  mean  "  verse  ;  "  he  nicaps  hyperbole,  poetic 
figures  of  speech  and  metaphors  ;  in  plain  English,    he  , 

/(Vieans  language  that  is  literally  and  historically  untruc.v 
Conscc|ucntly  the  admission  amounts  to  this,  that  it  i^iow 
no  longer  pifssible  in  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  se])arate  what  is  historically  true  from  what 

.    is  historically  untrue.     If  this  be  so,  I  cannot  understand         , 
how   the  question  is  substantially  affected   by  the  New    V  , 

Testament.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment-  that,  many  •  >s^ 
centuries  after  the  times  of  Moses  and  Samson,  real 
miracles  were  wrought  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  ;  suppose 
even,  in  addition,  that  the  reality  of  the  miracles  wrought 
by  Christ  and  his  followers  could  constitute  any  evidence 
for  the    Mosaic    Miracles  or  could    refute    the  evidence 

■■     ag«inst  such  stgries  as  that  of   the  Ass' s  jawbone  ;  yet 
even  then,  what  is  the  use  of  knowing  t)||^t  there  may  be    . 
a  miracle  somewhere  concealed  in  an    Old    Testament  ' 

narrative  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  "  rfiake  any  sure   ' 
separation  "  of  the  historically  true  from  the  historically 
untrue  ? 

But  for  my  part  I  am  quite  unable  to  adopt  either  of 
these  suppositions.  I  cannot  see  how  "a  distinct  pre- 
ponderance of  probability  "  for  the  Samsonian  myth  or 
the  story  of  the  stopping  of  the  sun  could  be  secured  by 
the  fact  that  miracles  were  really,  long  afterwards,  per- 
formed by  Christ.  All  that  could  fairly  be  said,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  wouTd  be  this,  that  since  miracles  \^ere 
actually  wrought  by  the  Redeemer  of  the  race,  who  was 
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Himself  a  chil.d  of  Israel,  it  is  not  so  iinpiobablo  as  be- 
fore that  miracles  might  have  been  also  wrought  by  other 
previous  deliverers  of  Israel.  But  this  could  not  go  far, 
and  certainly  cannot  constitute  "a  distinct  preponder- 
ance of  probability,'  if  we  find  positive  evidence  for  a 
miracle  almost  wanting,  and  negative  evidence  against  it 
very  strong.' 

So  far  as  Dr.  Temple's  argument  has  w'eight,  so  far  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  capable  of  being  used  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  he  intended.  For  if  ther^  is  any 
connection  between  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  of  the 
New  Testament,  so  that  the  probability  of  the  latter  may 
be  fai-rly,said — I  will  not  say  to  constitute  "a  distinct 
preponderance  of  probability,"  but  to  contribute  slightly 
to  the  probability  of  the  former,  then  surely  we  must' 
also   admit  that   the  demonstrated  improbability  of  the    " 

former  must  contribute  slightly  to  the  a  priori  imx)roba- 
bW^s^iich*  we  ought  to  attach  to  the  latter.  Uf  the 
Bible  is  to  bere^^arded  as  a  whole,  and  Bible  aniraaes  as  *. 

a  whole,  then  the  fact  that  the  Divine  Author  of  the^Bible 
allowed  revelation  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Book  to  be  \ 

,  conveyed  thrdligh  an  imperfect  and  nofl-historical  mediunif 
will  constitute  a  reasonable  probability  that  HcXnSy  also^  • 
have  conveyed  His  later  revelations  thiough  the  same 
means.  In  other  words,  the  acknowledged  presence  of 
the  law  of  "  Truth  through  Illusion"  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment should  prepare  us  not  to  be  disappointed  if  we  find  ■ 

1  A  more  plausiljlc  .irguiiieiit  niigiit  be  derived  from  .iny  expressions  of. 
Jesus  wliicli  Hii^^dit  .'ippeiir  to  imply  .'i  lielief  ill  tiie  hi:#)riL:il  luiture  if  the 
Old  Test.liiieiit  niir.iclcs.  Tilis  ;irguineilt  appe.ils  strongly  to  lAir  sense  of 
reverence.  We- do  not  iilce  t  )  tijink  that  Jesii^  was  misl.'tlveil  even  in  a  purely  , 
intellectual  matter.  Vet  do  we  rea.lly  su]i|)''se  that  Jesus,  in  His  humanity, 
was  e,\empt  from  the  popular  iiuellectual  and  scientific  errors  of  contemporary 
humanity?  I'nr  example,  do  we  rea'lv  suppose  that  Jesus  \\;is  exempt  front 
J.the  popular  belief  that  tliu  sun  moves  Y  For  tho^e  who  realize  His  humanity 
it  is  liard  to  think  that  He  was  intended  to  he  so  far  separated  frinn  tho  men 
and  women  ar>.und  Him  :  and,  if^He  was  tiot  so  separated,  1  find  little  mure 
diflicnlty  in  supposinj;  iliat  He  would  have  had  the  same  belief  as  was  heldtiy 
all  His  countrymen  concerning  the  historical  character  of  the  Old  Testainent. 
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tlie  same  law  traccaljic  in  the  New  Testament :  and  the 
collapse  of  miiaclcs  in  the  former  should  prepare  us  for  a 
collapse  of  miia(^!es  in  the  latter. 

Do  not  however  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  collapse 
of  miracles  im|)lies  a  collapse  of  th&  ISime,  and  do  not  be 
disheartened  by  such  expressions  as  that  "  the  mixture  of 
poetry  with  history  is  no'  longer  capable  of  any  sure 
scparcWion  into  its  parts."  If  that  expression  refers 
merely  to  some  of  the  legends  of  the  times  of  the  Patri- 
archs, or  to  a  few  isolated  passages  elsewhere,  it  may  be 
accepted  without  fear  ;  but  it  cannot  apply  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  history  of  the  Chosen  People.  Here  you  will 
lind  very  little  difficulty  in  rejecting  the  obviously  non- 
liistorical  and  miraculous  clement;  and  you  will^se 
nothing  by  the  rejection.  Read  through  St;in!ey's  LcctWi'es 
on  ilic  Jnvish  Church  and  ask. yourself  whether  you  have  , 
missed  anything  from  the"  campaigns  of  Joshua  and  the 
exploits  of  •Ciideon  and  Samson  because  the  miracles 
have  vanished  from  his  pages.  Where  miraculous  , 
narratives  arc  manifestly  not  deliberate  fabrications,  Jaut 
(as  here)  late  prosaic  interpretations  of  early  poetic 
traditions,  they  very  often  afford  trustworthy  evidence  of 
ancient  historical  events  which  imprinted  themselves  upon 
the  hearts  of  a  simple  people.  Certainly  I  can  say  for 
myself  that  I,  never  realized  Israel  as  a  nation  and  had  not 
half  my  present  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  and  wonder 
of  the  dj^livcrance  and  training  of  Israel  by  Jehovah  till 
I  had  learned  to  interpret  the  miracles  as  being  nothing  ^ 
more  than  man's  inadequate  attempt  to  set  forth  in  visible  ■ 
shape  the  unique  rederliption  of  the  Chosen^  lieople. 
Spiritually  as  well  as  intellectually,,  my  enjoyment  of  the  * 
Old  Testarnent  has  been  doubled  evar  since  I  have  been, 
able,  however  imperfectly,  to  separate  the  historical  ele- 
ment in  it<  from  tlw  non-historical,  and  to^interpret  the 
prose  as  prose  and  the  poetry  as  poetry. 
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XV. 

My- DEAR   , 

You  demur  to  the  parallel  that  I  draw  between'  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament:  "  The- Battle  of 
15eth-horon  can  be  disentangled  from  the  miracle  of  the 
stopping  of  the  sun,  just  as  the  battles  of  Salamis  and 
Regillus  can  be  disentangled  from  the  visions  which  are 
said  to  have  accompanied  them  :  and  so  of  other  Old 
Testament  narratives.  But  is  it  possible,"  you  ask,  "  that 
the  life  of  Christ  can  be  disentangled  from  miracles  ?  Do 
not  His  own  words  and  doctrine  imply  a  continual  as- 
sumption that  He  had  power  to  do  '  mighty  works '  superior 
to  those  of  ordinary  men  ?" 

You'could  not  have  put  your  question  more  happily  : 
for  you  unconsciously  illustrate  the  almost  universal  con- 
fusioa^B^Miimon  to  a  great  number  *f  theologiaija"  afirt* 
agnostraBfs  well  as  to  the  ordinary  Bible  reader — between 
"  miracles"  and  "  mighty  works."  You  are  really  asking 
not  one  but  two  questions.  Y'our  first  question  asks  about 
'"miracles;"  by  which  you  mean  some  kind  ofsuspen- 
f^ion  o{  a  ■^aw  of  nature,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  some   act 

/not  conceived  as  explicable  in  accordance  with  any 
natural  law  by  the  person  who  is  attempting  explana- 
tion.    Your  second  question  asks  about  "  mighty  works," 

.  a  phrase  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament, 
by  which  phrase  we  may  understand  works  superior 
to  the  works  of  ordinary  persons,  buj;  not  necessarily 
suspensions,  of  .^the   laws    of   nature.      Works   may   be 
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-"mighty  "unci  yet  quite   explicable  in  accordance   with 
natural  law. 

You  scjm  to  expect  a  No  to  \our  first  question  and  a 
Yes  to  your  scconcP  I  answer  Vcs  to  both,  (i)  The  life 
of  Christ  can  lac  disentangl(;d  from  "  miracles  "     (2)  (!lirist 

.  always  assumed  tiiat  He  could  do  "  mighty  works,''  and 
from  them  His  life  caiKdot  be  separated. 
'  It  is  a  law  of  human  nature  that  the  mind  influences  the 
body.  By  act^ing  on  the  imagination  and  the  emotions  men 
have  in  all  ages  consciously  or  unconsciously  effected 
instantaneous  cures  in  accordance  witli  natural  laws. 
There  has  been  much  quackery  and  deception  mixed  up 
with'Vui-cs  «f  this  kii^;  but  no  physician,  and  fio  man  of 
any  general  information,  would  doubt  that  such  cures 
have  been  and  still  are  performed.  The  Jansenists, 
subjected  to  the  test  of  hostile  observation,  had  sonic 
undeniable  successes  of  this  nature.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  so-called  "  miracles  "  of  Lourdes  ;  and  no 
unprejudiced  person  would  deny  that  amid  possible  ex- 
aggerations and  (1  greatly  fear)  some  frauds,  they  have 
contained  an  element  of  reality.  "  Faith-Jiealing "  is 
going  on  in  England  during  this  very  year  ;  and  in  the 
very  place  where  I  am  now  writing  I  heard  a  captain  of 
the  Salvation  Army  just  now  give  out  a  notice  that, 
besides  a  "free  and  easy  meeting,"  and  a  "  holiness  meet- 
ing," and  sundry  other  Meetings,  there  is  to  be  a  meeting 
on  one  evening  this  week  for  the  purpose  of  "casting  oul 
devils."  ^1£I  go  there,  I  shall  prqbably  see  attempts, 
mth  partial  silccess,  to  excite  a  paralytic  to  motion,  or  to 
aw)usc  soine  one  from  a  dull  stupor  approximating  to 
insanity.  These  attempts,  even  though  imaicnsely  as- 
sisted by  the  intense  interest  and  sympathetic  demon- 
strations of  the  spectators,  will  probably  produce  only  a 

*  temporary  effect  ;  and  when  it  passes  away  the  patient 
will  vpuA'  likQly  be  worse  than  before.     Ikit  the  law  of 
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nature  is  the  same  with  all  ;  in  modern  times  with  the 
Jansenists,  the  miracle-workers  of  Lourdes,  the  "  faith- 
hcalcrs,"  and  the  Salvation  Army,  and  in  ancient  times 
with  the  priests  of  yEscidapius.  Cin-es  can  be  effected 
by  a  strong  emotional  shock,  sometimes  of  a  gross  kind 
such  as  mere  terror  or  violent^xcitement,  sometimes  of  a 
much  purer  kind,  an  ecstatic  hope  and  trust.  A  marked 
distinction  must  of  course  be  made  between  those  cures 
which  can,  ^nd  tJiosc  whicl;  cannot,  be  effected  by  appeal 
to  the  emotions.  Paralysis  (called  in  the  New  Testament 
"  palsy  •"'),  mental  disea^'  (often  called  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment "  possession  ''),  fwid  various  kinds  of  nervous  dis- 
order, arCjall  sus«cptil>le  of  emotional  cure  :  but  the  loss 
of  a  limb  cannot  be  ^)  cured.  The  cure  of  a  man  sick 
of  the  palsy  by  the  emotional  method  would  loc  a  miracle 
for  spectators  of  the  first  century,  but  it  would  not  be  9 
.  miracle  for  us  now  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  explicable 
by  us,  but  not  by  them,  in  accordance  with  known  natural 
laws  :  but  the  restoration  of  a  lost  limb  by  faith  would 
be  a  miracle  for  them  and  for  us  alike  ;  we  know  nothing 
of  any  natural  law  in  accordance  with  which  such  an  act 
could  be  performed  by  any  degree  of  faith.  _ 

Now  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  the  great  majority 
of  Christ's  "  mighty  \<Si-ks ''  were  acts  of  healing,  and 
that  many  of  these  were  expressly  attributed  by  Him  to 
faith.  "  Seeing  their  faith  "  is  the  preface,  in  each  of  the 
three  Svnoptic  Gospels,  to  the  account  of  the  curfc  of  the 
paralytic  man,  and  it  is  a  very  curious  preface  ;  for  it 
seems  to  shew  that  Jesus  recognized  a  kind  of  sponsorial 
and  contagious  efficacy  of  firith  in  that  instance  (as  also 
in  the  case  of  the  father  of  the  epileptic  boy)  ;  and  we 
know  by  modern  experience  of  "  faith-healing  "  how  great 
is  the  influence  of  a  sympathetic  and  trustful  audience. 
Elsewhere,  "  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole,"  "  Accord- 
ing to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you,"  "  Great  is  thy  faith,  be 
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it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt,"  "Thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee,"  "  If  thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are  possible," 
"  Believe  ye  that  1  am  able  to  do  this?"  "  Be  not  afraid, 
only  believe  "—these  and  similar  expressions  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  many  of  the  "mighty  works"  of  Jesus 
were  conditional  on  faith.  Perhaps  it  might  startle  you 
if  I  were  to  say  that  Jesus  was  not  able  to  perform  a 
"  mighty  work "  unless  fajth  was  present ;  yet  if  T  said 
this,  1  should  only  be  repeating  what  St.  Mark  (vi.  S), 
the  earliest  of  the  Evangelists,  says  on  a  certain  occasion, 
that  on  account  of  the  general  unbdief  at  Nazareth  Jesus 
was  not  able  (ovk  fSvvnrn)  to  do  there  any  mighty  work, 
"  save  that  he  laid  his  hands  upon  a  few  sick  folk  and 
healed  them."  This  confession  is  so  frank  and  almost- 
scandalizing  in  its  plainness  that  we  cannot  be  surprised 
tliKt  the  later  Evangelist,  in  his  parallel  narrative,  softens 

'  it  down  by  omitting  the  words  "  was  not  able,"  and  by 
inserting  "  many." '  We  need  by  no  means  infer  from 
this  narrative  that  JeSus  attempted  "  mighty  works^  and 
failed.  It  may  be  that  He  did  not  attempt  them  because 
He  discerned  the  faithlessness   of  those  around    Him,  - 

-^nd  felt  His  own  consequent  inability.  But,  interpret  it 
as  we  may,  this  passage  remai«B  a  most  important  con- 
firmation of  t^ie  other  passages  in  which  Jesus  Himself 
implies  the  necessity  of  faith.  Where  there  was  no  faith, 
there  Jesus  "was  not  able  to  do  any  mighty  work  ;  "  and 
this  limit  to  His  power  Jesus  Himself  recognized. 

Here  then  we   find   at  once   a  remarkable  difference  • 
between  most  of  the  "  mighty  works  "  of  Jesus  and    the  • 
"  miracles  "  of  the  Old  Testament.    The  former  were  con- 
ditional on  faith,  and,  this  condition  suggests  that  many 
of  them  may  be  explicable  on  nattiral   laws  ;  the  latter 

^  St.  Matthew  ix.  58.  "  .\nrl  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  there  bec.iustr 
of  their  unbeUef."  For  .1  (It: rmnst|j|||je  proof  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  M.irk 
contains  the  earliest  tradition.  see|^HKinning  of  the  article  "Gospels"  in 
the  Encyctopadia  Ihitannica.      ^^^^^m* 
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have  no  tfondition  attached  to  them  and  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  they  are  exphcablq  on  any  natural  hiw. 
Indeed  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  arc  very  often 
wrought,  not  as  a  natural  response  to  belief,  but  as  a 
rebuke  to  unbelief:  thus  the  hand,  of  Moses  is  made 
leprous  one  moment  and  pure  the  next,  in  order  to  in- 
spire him  with  faith  ;  Gideon  lays  out  a  fleece  on  the 
grass,  and  the  laftvs  of  nature  are  suspended 'for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  wet  to-day  artd  dry  to-morrow, 
simply  in  prder  that  his  unbelieving  heart  n^y  be  en- 
couraged by  a  sign  from  God ;  the  faithless  Ahaz  is 
encouraged  by  God  in  the  Old  Testament  to  ask  for 
.  that  ver/ favour  which  Christ  in -the  New  Testament 
systematically  refused  to  the  Pharisees — a  sign  from 
heaven  :  and  for  the  sake  of  Hezekiah  (who  a^sks  "  What 
shall  be  the  sign  that  the  Lord  will  heal  mej"),thc  dial 
goes  miraculously  backward  !  Could  contrast  be  more 
complete  ? 

It. follows  that  we  shall  be  acting  hastily  if  we  place 
the  "  mighty  works  "  of  Jesus  on  the.  same  level  as  the 
"  miracles  "  of  the  Old  Testament,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
are  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term)  "mighty  works,"' 
while  the  latter  .(again  in  the  strict  sense  t)f  the  term)-  are 
"  miracles."  But  in  addition  to  this  reason,  derivable 
from  the  nature  of  the  works  themselves,  there  is  another 
reasoli,  derivable  from  the  evidence,  for  drawing  a  dis- 
tinction. Besides  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Gospels, 
we  have  other  testimony,  ijdirect  but  even  more  cogent, 
to  prove  that  Jesus  wrought  wonderful  cures.  The  earliest 
of  the  Gospels  was  probably  not  composed  in  its  present 
sha^e  till  more  than  a  generation  had  passed  away  after 
the^eath  of  Christ ;  and,  during  the  lapse  of  thirty  years 
evidence — especially  if  handed  down  by  oral,  and  that 
too  Oriental,  tradition— may  undergo  many  corruptions. 
But  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  are  earlier,  some  of  them  much 
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earlier  ;  and  many  of  them  are  of  such  an  Unaffected,  per- 
sonal, informal  nature  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
suppose  tkat  they  were  written  to  express  a  conviction 
that  the  writer  did  not  feel,  or  to  make  the  readers  believe 
in  truths  which  were  no  truths.  Now  in  his  letters  St.' 
PaulTjuietly  assumes  that  many  of  his  fellow-Christians, 
and  he  himself  in  particular,  had  the  power  of  working 
wonderful  cures'  without  the  ordinary  means.^  He  even, 
sets  down  this  power  as  one  among  many  "gifts"  or 
"graces"  vouchsafed  to  the  Church,  and  he  places  it  by 
no  means  high  in  the  list.  A  man  must  be  absolutely 
destitute  of  all  power  of  literary  and  historical  criticism, 
if  he  can  persuade  himself  that  these  expressions  in  St. 
Paul's  letters  had  no  basis  of  fact,  and  that  they  were 
inserted,  though  unmeaning  both  to  the  writer  and  to  the 
hearers,  in  order  to  delude  posterity  into  a  false  belief. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Epistles  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  diseases  which  were  cured  by  St.  Paul  and  his 
followers.  We  may  conjecture  .with,  much  probability 
that  they  were  nervous  diseases,  paralysis,  "  possession," 
and  the  like,  such  as  might  be  acted  on  by  the  "  emo- 
tional shock  "  of  faith  :  a%d  tlies<wijecj^e  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that,  in  thc^jme  of  Joscpluis,  healers  of  de- 
moniacs were  very  common  in  Palestine ;  and  certain 
Jews  of  Ephesu^  are  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
to  have  tried  an  "experiment,  after  Paul's  manner,  in 
attempting  to, cure  a  case  of  one  "possessed.'''  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  and  St,  Paul's  con- 
temporaries uncjuestionably  cured  some  kinds  of  diseases 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  did  this  after  some  sort  of 

}  To  the  same  effect  Kjntiics  V.  14.  15  :  "  Is  any  .among  you  sick?  Let 
nim  call  for  the  ciders  of  the  church  ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing 
him  with  oil  in  the  n.ame  of  the  Lord  :  and  the  prayer  of  faith  sh.all  save  the 
sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  r.aise  him  up."  There  can  he  no  doiiht  that  this 
refers  to  literal  healing  ;  and  it  \l  interesting  as  an  indication  that  probably 
these  early  Christian  attempts  at  healing  w^re  often  tentative.  For  it  will  ■ 
hardly  be  maintained  that  rt/Aiho  were  thus  anointed  were  healed  :  otherwise  ' 
deatU  would  have  been  exterminated  in  the  early  Christian  church. 

M  -2 
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;;\stcm,  by  the, utterance  of  the  nnme  of  Jesus,  without 
the  ordinary  means,  is  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the^ 
accuracy  of  the  (iospels  iiTattributnig  to  Jesus  the  power  ' 
of  Working  instantaneous  cures.      It  would  be  strange 
indeed  that  the   Uisciplcs,  and  nof  the  Master,  should 
have  had  such  powers. 

I  have  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Jesus  wrought 
''  mighty  "  but  natural  cures,  in  the  first  place,  because  it 
ought  to  increasd  our  apprSfiation  of  His  personal  influ- 
ence and  power  over  the  souls  of  men,  to  know  that  He 
not  only  possessed  this  power  in  an  unprecedented  degree 
but.also  communicated  it  to  His  disciples  ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  fact  that  He'per^prmed  these  "  mighty  works  '' 
has  naturally  led  people,  from  the  earliest  times 'down  to 
t!ie  jMCsent  day,  to  irifer  that  He  performed  "  miracles.' 
Even  at  the  present  time  you  will  find  that  the  great  mass 
of  Christians  make  no  distinction  at  all  between  healing 
a  paralytic  or  a  demoniat  or  a  dumb  man,  .'\nd  restoring  a 
severed  ear  or  blasting  a  fig-tree  :  all  alike  seem  to  them 
'  ■  miracles."  If  this  is  sd  even  in  these  days,  in  spite  of 
physiology,  you  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians and  their  followers  made  no  such  distinction  ;  they 
assumed  that  the  man  w^o  could  heal  a  paralytic  by  a 
word  could  heal  any  other  disease  in  the  same  way,  and 
do  any  other  work  he  pleased  contrary  tp  the  course  of 
nature.  This  belief  would  prepare  the  way  for  attributing  to 
Jesus  other  works  of  a  very  different  kind,  real "  miracles,'" 
that  is,  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Considering 
the  multitude  of  such  acts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  having  been  performeji  by  Moses,  Elijah,  EHsha  and 
others,  we  may  well  be  surprised  to  find  how  very  few 
have  been  attributed  to  Jesus :  and  I  believe  it  can 
be  shewn  that  each  of  these  few  has  originated  from 
some  misunderstanding,  and  without  any  intention  to 
deceive.      Of  almost  all  of  these  real  "  miracles,"  said 
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;o  have  Ijccn  wrought  lij^Chiist,  I  bchcvc  wc  arc  justified 
ill  saying  with  Bishop  Temple  that,  if  wc  take  eitch  by 
Itself,  wc  cannot  find  for  it  any  "  clear,  and  unmistake- 
able,  and  sufficient  evidence.'' '  So  far  from  being 'an  ex' 
aggeration  41115  is  rather  an  understatement  of  the  case  : 
there  is  not  only  no  "  clear  and  unmistakeable  and  suffi- 
cient evidence  "  for  them,  there  is  also  very  strong  indi- 
rect evidence  against  some  of  them.  In  some  future  letter 
1  may  deal  in  detail  with  these  miracles  ;  for  the  present 
1  will  iiclect  only  one. 

This  one  shall  be  the  rhost  striking  of  all  the  miracles 
in  the  New  Testament,  a  miracle  exceeding  in  wonder 
even  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  It  is  found  only  in  .St. 
Slatthcw's  Gospel,  and  describes  an  incident  that  followed 
immediately  on  the  death  of  Jesus.  Here  are  the  exact 
words  : 

"  And  the  earth  diti  qunke,  and  the  tombs  were  opened  :  and  many  bodit.'s 
(J'  the  saints  that  had  fallen  a-^leep  were  raised  ;  and  co  ning  forth  uiit  of  Itie 
tombs  after  his  resurrection  they  entered  into  the  Muly  City  and  appeared 
unto  nmny." 

Have  I  at  all  exaggerated  this  miracle  in  declaring 
it  to  be  more  startling  than  even  the  raising  of  Lazarus  .'' 
It  records  the  resurrection,  fcot  of  one  man,  but  of 
many.  Nor  are  we  allowed  ay  the  author  to  suppuse 
that  he  referred  to  visions  of  the  dead,  appearing  unto 
friends  ;  for  he  tells  us  that  "  the  tombs  were  opened,  and 
many  bodies  of  the  saints  arose."  Moreover  this  world 
appear  to  have  been  a  miracle  not  wrought  in  private  as 
many  of  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus  were,  nor  a  signTrouch- 
safed  to  a  chosen  few  (like  the  manifestations  of  Jesus 
after  death)  ;  for  these  "bodies"  went  into  Jerusalem.;' 

I   I>ishop  Temple  excepts  only  the  Resurrection,  which  is  not  here  tritler 

consideration.     His  words  are:    ■*  It  is  true  too  that,  if  we  take  each  miracle 

^liy  itself,  there  is   but   one   miracle,  namely  our  Lord's  Resurrect. on.  Jor 

.  -I'hich   c/i'itr,    nuii    ulitnistakcabk,   and   sufficient  vviihtuc    is  ^'/rf..'' — 

Htimptun  LciJitri'S,  p.  154.  l* 
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during  the  l^ssovcr,  at  a  time  when  the  city  was 
thronged  with  visitors,  and  "appeared  unto  many."  What 
subsequently  became  of  these  ".bodies "--whether  they 
remained  on  earth  till  the  Ascension  when  they  ascended 
with  Jesus,  or  whether  they  lived  their  lives  over  again 
and  were  buried  a  second  tirric,  or  whether  they  went 
back  to  their  tombs  again  after  they  had  appeared  in 
'Jerusalem — is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  which  has 
exercised  the  minds  of|  commentators  and  has  been 
answered  rather  variously  than  satisfactorily.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  miracle  must  be  confessed  by  all  to  be 
stupendous. 

Now  for  the  evidence  of  it.  I  have  been  quoting-from 
St.  Matthew's  account  of  this  miracle.-'  What  would  a 
dispassionate  and  intelligent  heathen  say  of  it,  coming 
for  the  first  time  to  the  study  of  our  four  Gospels  .'  Would 
it  not  be  something  of  this  sort :  "  Here  yoii  call  on  me 
to  believe  a  miracle  that  appears  to  me  to  be  motiveless 
and  is  certainly  singularly  startling  :  but  I  will  suspend 
my  judgment  of  it  till  I  hear  the  accounts  given  by  your 
other  three  Evangelists.  What  do  they  say  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  disciples  and  bystanders  by  this  earth- 
quake and  this  most  extraordinary  resurrection  ?  There 
were  present  the  women-  that  loved  an^l  followed  Jesus, 
there  was  the  Roman /enturion,  there  were  '  many '  who 
witnessed  the  appea/^nces  of  the  dead :  even  to  those 
who  were  not  pi'Cscnt,  an  earthquake  rending  the  rocks 
in  the  neighbourhood  could  not  be  imperceptible  :  what 
therefore  is  said  on  these  points  by  other  contemiiprary 
authors  a§  well  as  by  your  four  Gospels .'  Tell  me 
that  first  ;  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the 
miracle." 

In   answer   to   this    request,  which    I   think    we    must. 

"characterize  as  a  very  natural  one,  we  should  have  first 

to  admit  that  no  profane  author  makes  any  mention  of 
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the  resurrection  of  these  numerous  "bodies,"  nor  of  the 
earthquake  that  accompanied  it.  Then  we  should  have 
to  set  down  the  four  records  of  the  four  Evangelists  as 

follows :  '      "    *^  - 


Mark  xv.  37-39' 
'S'J.  And  Jesus 
uttered  a  loud 
voice  nnd  gave 
up  the  Rhcst. 

-8.  And  the 
veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain 
frnin  the  top  to 
the.  bottom. 


\A  blanks 


39.  And  when 
the  centurion, 
which  stood  by 
over  a,i;ainst  him, 
saw  that  he  so 
.^ave  up  the 
'qhost,  he  said. 
'i'ruly  this  man 
was  the  Son  of 
tlod. 


Matt,  xxvii.  50-54'     Luke  xxii.  46-7.  John  xix.  30^31- 

46.  And    when  30.    And      he 

Jesus  had   crietl  bowed   his    he.id 

with  a  loud  voice,  and  gave  up  his 


50.  And  Jesus 
cried  again  with  a 
loud  voice,  and 
yielded  uphis  spirit. 

51.  And  behold 
the  veil  of  the  tein- 
ple  was  rent  in 
twain  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  \and 
the  earth  did 
quake,  and  the 
rocks  -lucre  reui ; 
(52)  And  the  tom/'S 
ivcre  fl/>cni'd ;  and 
many  bodies  of  the 
saints  that  had 
fallen  adccf>  ivere 

Raised;  (53)  And 
canting  forth  out  of 
the  tombs  after  his 
resurrection  they 
entered  into  the 
holy  city  and  af>- 
pea  red  u  ivio  many.  \ 
54.  Nuw  the  cen- 
turion, land  they 
that  were  witli  him, 
hatching  Jesus, 
when  they  saw  \thc 
earthquake  and] 
the  thmgsthat  were 
dtjpe.  feared  ex- 
ceedingly, sayine, 
Truly  ibis  was  the 
Sun  of  God.  ■' 


he  said,  Father, 
iiUn  thy  hands 
I  commend  my 
spirit:  and  having 
taid  this,  he  gave 
up  the  ghost. 


[A  blank.] 


spirit. 


[A  blank.] 


47.  And    when        31.   The    Jews 
the  centurion  saw    therefore. because^ 
what    was    done,    it    was    the    pre- 
he  glorified  God.    paration,  &c. 
saying.  Certainly 
this  was  .a  right- 
eous man. 


'  You  sec  then  that  this  extraordinary  incident,  starthng 
enough  to  be  the  very  centre  of  a  galaxy  of  wonders,  is 
omitted  by  ///»w  out  of  the  four  Evangelists,  You  see 
aisothat  two  of  the  Evangelists  agree  with  St.  Matthew  in 
placing  a  centurion  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  in  align- 
ing to  Jiim  expressions  of  fajth :  but  neither  of  them 
'mentions  the  "earthquake"  asteing  even  a  partial  cawse 
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of  the  centurion's  faith,  nor  is  there  so  much  as  a 
hint  of  any  resurrection  of  the  "bodies  of  saints"  from 
the  tombs. 

Now  if  you  and  I,  with  full  kno\yledge  of  the  facts, 
were  writing;  a  bio^'raphy  of  a  great  man,  we  might  un-- 
doubtcdly  exhibit  many  variations  and  divergences  in  our 
story.  Every  biographer  who  knows  everything  about  a 
man  must  omit  something  ;  many  things  therefore  that 
you  would  omit,  I  should  insert,  and  vice  versd.  13ut  sup- 
pose we  were  writing  in  some  detail  the  description  of 
the  great  man's  execution  (as  the  crucifixion  is  written  in 
great  detail  by  the  Evangelists),  and,  in  particular,  the 
emotion  and  utterances  of  the  soldiei»\jrho  superintended  the 
execution.  Is  it  possible  under  these  circun\jtances  that 
you  should  relate  (and  with  truth)  that  the  soldier's  emo- 
tfen^as  caused  in  part  by  an  earthquake  which  happened 
a\  the  moment  of  the  man's  detth— adding  also  that  a 
large  riumber.of  people  rose  at  the  same  time  bodily  from 
the  graves— and  that  I,  with  a  full  knowledge  that  both 
these  facts  are  true,  should  make  no  mention  at  all  either 
of  the  earthquake  or  of  this  stujscndous. resurrection  ?  1 
say  that  such  an  omission  of  facts  is  absolutely  impossible 
in  any  sincere' and  straightforward  h'\o^n\ihcY,(m  the  sup- 
position that  he  knows  them.-  TJie  argument  that  "it  is 
unsafe  to  argue  from  silence  "  is  quite  inapplicable  here  : 
nor  is  it  in  point  to  allege  the  silence  of  a  courtly  historian 
who  writes  the  life  of  Constantine  but  omits  the  Emperor's 
execution  of  his  son.  The  answer  is  that  we  have  not 
here  to  do  with  courtly  historians,  but  with  simple 
unsophisticated  compilers  of  tradition  whose  main  object 
was  to-  set  down  in  truth  and  honest/  all  that  could  shew 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Son  of  God.'  Now  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  Evangelists  should  not  have  recognized  in 
this  miracle,  if  true,  a  cogent  proof— cogeht  for  the  minds  of 
men  in  these  days — of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  :  we  are 
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therefore  driven  to  the  conckision  that  they  omitted  it  either 
oecause  they  had  nc\er  heard  of  it,  or  because*  aUhoiigh 
they  had  heard  of  it,  they  did  not  believe  it  to  be  true. 

You  must  not  however  suppose  that  this  evidently 
legendary  narrative  was  added  with  any  intent  to  falsify. 
Like  many  of  the  miraculous  accounts  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, this  story-is  probably  the  result  of  misunderstanding 
— an  allegory  misinterpreted.  The  death  of  Christ 
abolished  the  gulf  between  God  and  man  ;  it  tore  down 
the  veil  between  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
whereby  Christ  took  mankind,  in  Himself  and  with  Him- 
self, into  the  direct  presence  of  the  Father:  and  this, 
spiritual  truth  Yound  a  literal  interpretation  in  two  of  the 
Gospels  which  mention  the  "rending  of  the  veil."  But 
Christ's  death  did  more  than  this.  It  struck  do^vn  the 
power  of  death  itself  :  it  broke  open  the  tombs,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Resurrection  of  the  Saints  ;  and  ' 
this  spiritual  truth,  being  misinterpreted  as  if  it  were 
literally  true,  gave  rise  to  a  tradition  (which  does  not  how- 
ever seem  to  have  been  widely  received)  that  at  the 
moment  of  Christ's  death  certain  tombs  were  actually 
biwken  open,  and  certain  of  "  the  Saints  "  rose  bodily  from 
the  dead  and  walked  into  Jerusalem.' 

1  In  the  enrly  apociTphal  work  called. C//m^'^  Descent  into  Hell,  a  striking 
description  is  given  of  the  joy  of,  the  saints  aiid  the  terror  of  .Satan,  when 
Christ  descends  to  Hades  and  rescues  the  dead,  leading  tlieni  up  to  Paradise. 
In  one  of  the  versions  of  this  work,  the  number  of  those  "risen  with  the 
Lord  "  is  mentioned  as  *'^velve  thousand  men." 
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XVI 

My  dear , 

You  force  mcto  digress.  My  abject  just  now  «^s  to 
shew  that  the  life  of  Christ  (na  le^ -tljan  the-4ifstory  of 
the  rcdcmptihn  of  Israel)  can  /be  dis&rrtangled  from 
"miracles",  although  not  from  '1  mighty  wor"ks";  and  I 
proposed  to.  take  the  six  or  seVen  principal  miracles 
attributed  to  Christ  by  the  Syn\)ptilsts  and  to  shew  of  each 
account  that  it  may  have  natuWly  and  easily  crept  into 
the  Gospels  without  any  intention  to  deceive. 

But  )ou  AxiH  not  let  me  go  on  in  my  own  way  ;  for  you 
ask  a  question  that  claims  immediate  answer,  and  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  Yes  or  No  :  "  Did  or  did  not, 
the  Publican  and  Apostle  St.  Matthew  write  the  Gospel 
attributed  to  him?  And  if  he  d:d,  how  can  he  have 
suffered  a  .'legendary'  miracle  to  'creep  into'  his 
narrative?  The  same  question,"  you  add,  "applies  to  the 
(Jospel  of  St.  John.  If  these  two  Gospels,  as  they  stand, 
were  written  by  Apostles,  that  is,  by  personal  disciples  of 
Jesus  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  they  profess  to 
describe,  then  there  is  no  alternative  ;  either  Jesus  wrought 
miracles,  or  the  Apostles  lied.  „No  eye-witness  can  err  as 
you  suppose  kome  one  (1  know  not  whom)  to  have 
erred,  by  intej^reting  metaphor  as  though  it  were  literal 
statement.  Imagine  Boswell,  for  example,  misinterpreting 
some  metaphorical  expression  concerning  Dr.  Johnson  to 
the  effect  that  '  the  great  lexicographer  was  exalted  by  his 
countrymen   to  the  pinnacle  of  honour  and  fame '  and 
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consequently  inferring  that  his  statue  was  set  up  on  a 
cohimn  hke  Lord  Nelson  or  the  Duke  of  York  !  The 
notion  is  too  grotesque.  If  then  Jesus  did  not  perform 
miracles  we  arc  forced  to  conclude  cither  that  tl>e  Apostles 
deceived  us  or  tlia^  the  Gospels  bearing  their  names  arc 
forgeries.     Which  is  i>^? " 

In  order  to  meet  this  objection  I  must  say  a  few  words 
about  the  composition  of  the  Gospels.      For  indeed  your 
question  shews  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Gospels  grew  up,  and  of  the  ancient 
notions  about  authorship.      In  particular,  you  are  far  too 
free  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  forgeries."     The  book  called 
the   Wisdom  of  Solomon  contains   some  of  the   noblest 
sentiments  that  have  ever  found  eloquent  expression,  and 
yet  the  ptiilosophic  author  who  composed  it  (probably  in 
Alexandria  about  eight  or  nine  centuries  after  Solomon's 
death)  does   not  hesitate  to  appeal  to.  the  Almighty  in 
words  by  which  he  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Solomon 
himself:     "Thou  hast  chosen  me  to  be  a  king  of  Thy 
people  and  a  judge  of  Thy  sons  and  daughters  :     Thou 
hast  commanded  me  to  build  a  temple  upon  Thy  Holy 
mount,"  (ix.  7,  8).     Now  do  you  call  him  a  forger?    The 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  one   of  our  own  canonical  books, 
declares  that  it  was  written  by  "  the  son  of  David,  king  in 
Jerusalem"  and  thaft,thc  author  was  a  "  King  over  Israel 
in  Jerusalem,"  (i.  i-^i)-    No  one  now  (worth  mentioning) 
believes  these  spmnents  to  be  true.     Yet  would  you  call 
the   composer   of    Ecclesiastes    a  forger?     Probably   in 
both  cases  the  authors  felt  that  they  were  honouring  the 
memory  of  the  great  king  in  thus  introducing  new  truths 
to  the  world  under  the  protection  of  his  name.     I  believe 
many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  the  literary  laxity 
of  ancient  times.     Hut  besides,  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels, 
you  must   remember  that   authorship   hardly  came  into 
question  at  all  events  for  a  long  time.      The  story  of  the 


«» 
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life  of  Clirist  would  be,  in  some  shape,  ciiircnt  among  the 
Church  as  the  common  property  of ^  all,  as  soon  as  the 
Apostles  began  to  proclaim  thfr  Gospel.  Probably  it  was 
not,  for  some  time,  reduced  to  writing.  Among  the  Jews 
the  Old  Testament  was  spoken  of  as  Writing  or  Scripture  ;  ., 
but  their  most  'rc\cred  and  sacred  comments  on  it  were 
retained  in  oral  traditioji  :  and  hence  all  through  the 
New  Testament  you  will  find  that  "Scripture"  refers  to 
the  (<ld  Testament,  and  that-no  mention  is  made  of  the. 
doctnne  about  Christ  except  as  "  tradition  '  or  "teaching." 
X  What  therefore  would  probably  at  first  Idc  current  in  the 
Church,  perhaps  for  fliirty  or  forty  years  after  Christ' s  death, 
would  be  simply  a  number  of  "traditions  "or  oral  versions  of 
the  Gospel,  current  perhaps  indifferent  shapes  at  the  great 
ecclesiastical  centres,  such  as  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus, 
Alexandrfa,  Rome,  yet  presenting  a  general  aftinity,  and 
all  claiming  to  represent  "  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  " 
or  to  be  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

It  ought  not  to  seem  strange  to  you  that  the  Church 
could  exist,  and  the  Good  Tidings  be  preached  for 
some  years  without  the  aid  of  written  Gospels.  Did  not 
St.  Paul  preach  the  Gospel  in  his  letters?  Surely  he 
preached  it  very  effectually  :  yet  his  letters  do  not  contain 
a  single  quotation  from  any  written  Gospel."  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  letters  attributed  to  St.  Peter,  St. 
James,  and  St.  John  :  not  one  quotes  a  single  saying  of 
Christ,  or  contains  a  phrase  that  can  be  said,  with  cer- 
tainty, to  be  borrowed  from  our  Gospels.  The  book  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  earliest  summary  of  Church 
history,  contains  many  speeches  by  Apostles,  one  by  St. 
James,  some  by  St.  Peter  and  several  by  St.  Paul :  in  all 
these  speeches  only  one  saying  of  our  Lord  is  quoted  ;  and 

'  II  I  Tim.  V.  i8  were  an  cxcrpuon.  il  would  shew  that  that  letter,  quoting 
a  Gosfjel  .as  "  Scripture,"  was  later  than  St.  Paul.     But  it  is  pussibly  not  an    • 
exception. 
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that  is  nsnyinf,'  not  found  in  any  of  onr  extant  Gospels. 
Conjecture  nught  have  led  us  to  conclude  that  this  would 
be  so.  We  rnii,'ht  reasonably  have  interred  that,  as  lonij 
as  the  Church  had  in  its  midst  the  Apostles'  and  their 
companions,  and  as  lopg  also  as  they  daily  expected  that 
Christ  would  "  come,"  the  notion  of  committing  the  Gospel 
to  writing  for  posterity  would  seem  superfluous,  distasteful; 
almost  implying  a  want  of  faith.  But  when  we  find  this  con- 
jecture confirmed  by  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  earliest 
teachers  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  teaching  as  it 
is  handftl  dowrt  to  us,  made  no  use  whatever  of  our  written 
Gospels,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  safe  conclusion  that,  during 
the  first  generation  after  the  crucifixion,  written  Gospels 
were  neither  widely  used  nor  much  needed. 

lUit  soon  the  need  would  arise.  One  after  another  the 
Apostles  and  their  companions  w'ould  pass  away,  and 
Christ's  ihimediate  "  coming"  would  now  be  less  and  less 
sanguinely  anticipated.  The  great  mass  of  the  earliest 
Christians  were  either  Jews  or  proselytes  to  the  Jewish 
religion  ;  but  now  the  Gentiles,  who  had  come  to  Christ 
without  first  passing  through  the  Law  of  Moses,  would 
become  the  majority  in  the  Church  ;  and  for  them  the 
Old  Testament  would  not  have  the  same  pre-eminent 
title  as  "Writing"  or  "  Scripture."  For  these  Gentiles 
too  the  old  ^^dsbinical  prejudice  against  committing  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  to  writing  would  have  no  weight. 
Now  therefore  in  several  churches  simultaneous  efforts 
would  be  made  to  write  down  the  traditions  current 
amongst  the  brethren  ;  and  hence  we  find  St.  Luke  pre- 
facing his  own  Gospel  with  the  remark  that  he  was 
induced  to  attempt  this  task  because  "  many  "  others  had 
attempted  it.  St.  Lllfae  could  hardly  have  written  thus  if 
one  authentic  and  apostolic  document  already  occupied  the 
ground  and  stood  pre-eminent  in  the,Church  as  the  written 
record  of  Christ's  life  by  an  eye-witness.     That  there  was 
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no  such  document,  known  to  St.  Luke,  we  may  also  infer 
from  his  acknowledgment  of  his  obligations  to  those  who 
were  "  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word."  It  says 
that  he  shapes  his  narrative  "  as  they  handed  down  the 
tradition  "  —  for  that  is  the  meaning,  of  his  word-not  "as 
they  wrote,  the  tradition."  You  must  have  noticed  that 
the  e.^tant  titles  of  the  (Gospels  declare  them  to  have 
"been  written  not  "  by,"  but  "  according  to  "  their  several 
authors.  The  explanation  (which  has  not  been  successfully 
impugned)  is  that,  even  in  the  later  times  in  which  their 
titles  were  given,  the  old  belief  continued,  that  the  men 
who  compiled  them  did  no  rhore  than  commit  to  writing 
their  version  of  a  tradition  already  current.  They  dicj  not 
compose,  they  reported,  the  tradition  ;  the  Gospel  was 
supposed  to  be  the  samr:  in  all  Churches,  but  here 
"  according  to"  one  vcrsipn  or  writer,therc  "according  to" 
another.  The  Apostles,  being  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
mere  fishermen  and  unlearned  men,  ignorant  of  letters, 
could  not  very  well  be  supposed  to  be  authors  of  written 
con\positions ;  but  St.  Matthew,  being  a  tax-gathc;-er,  would  ■ 
necessarily  be  an  expert  writer,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
earliest  traditions  committed  to  writing  wrfuld  be  naturally 
attributed  to  his  penmanship.  But  the  evidence  for  St. 
Matthew's,  authorship  appears,  when  tested,  to  be  ex- 
tremely slight.  It  was  the  universal  belief  of  the  early 
Church  that  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  was 
originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  Jerome  has  quoted, 
as  coming  from  the  Hebrew  original,  a  passage  not  found  ' 
in  our  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  Even  when  this 
Gospel  is  quoted  by  the  earliest  writers,  it  is  frequently 
quoted  inexactly,  and  never  connected  by  them  with  the 
name  of  St.  Matthew  as  the  author.  Wc  ought  not  to 
infer  from  these  unnamed  and  inexact  quotations  that  the 
writers  did  not  recognize  St.  Matthew  as  the  author, 
for  their  habit  is  almost   invariably   to  quote  Gospels, 
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simply  as  Clospcl,  inexactly,  and  without  nicntioninR  the 
name  of.  the  Evangelist.  Hut  ■♦his  unfortunate  habit 
leaves  us  without  any  early  and.  trustworthy  evidence  for 
St.  Matthew's  authorship.  On  the  whole,  tiicn,  there  is 
very  little  evidence  for  supposing  that  any  pii,rt  of  our 
present  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  was  written  by 
an  Apostle  or  by  an  eye-witness  of  Christ's  life,  and 
there  is  very  much  evidence  tending  to  shew  that  such  a 
supposition  is  e.vtrcmcly  improbable. 

Even  if  we  grant  that  parts  of  the  Gospel  were  conj- 
posed  by  an  Apostle,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
whole  was.  There  was  a  very  natural  tendency,  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Church— when  the  traditional  Gospel 
was  as  it  were  everybody's  property  and  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  authority  of  Scripfure— to  make  the  tradition 
as  full,  as  edifying,  and  as  correct,  as  possible.  If  wc 
may  judge  from  the  style  of  the  book  of  Revelation 
(which  is  said  on  rather  more  substantial  grounds  than 
are  generally  alleged  for  the  authorship  of  most  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Apostle  John)  the  earliest  Greek  traditions  mjist  have 
been  composed  in  an  ungrammatical,  mongrel  kind  of 
Greek,  which  must  have  been  as  distasteful  to  the  well^ 
educated  Christian  as  cockney  English  or  pigeon  English 
•  would  be  to  us.  This  could  not  long  be  tolerated  in 
traditions  that  were  repeated  in  the  prresence  of  the  whole  ' 
congregation  ;  and  alterations  of  style,  for  edification, 
would  naturally  facilitate  alterations  of  matter,  also  for 
edification.  The  love  of  completeness  would  introduce 
many  corrections  and  sometimes  corruptions.  Often, 
in  those  early  times,  the  teacher,  catechist,  or  scribe, 
who  knew  some  additional  fact  tending  to  Christ's  "glory, 
and  not  mentioned  in  the  tradition  or  document,  would 
think  that  he  was  not  doing  his  duty  if  he  did  not  add  it 
to  his  oral  or  written  version  of  the  tradition.     Even  in 
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MSS.  of  tlic  fourth  or  fifth  centuries  wc  hiive  abundant 

.instances  to  shew  hoi\v  this  tendency  multijjlied  intcrpo- 

lati(His  ;  principally  by  interpolatinj,'  passages   from  one 

(Gospel   into   another,   but    sometimes    by    interpolating 

traditions  not  found  now  in  any  Gospel  with  which  wc 

•nre  acquainted.     Occasionally  there  are  also  corruptions 

of  omission,  arisin;j;  from  the  desire  to  omit  difficult  or 

apparently  inconsistent  passat,'es  ;  but  by  far  the  m^^e-  ' 

common  custom  is  to  add.    If  this  corruptin}?  tendency  was 

in  f(trce  in  the  fourth  century  when  the  Christian  relifjion 

was  on  the  p()int  of  becoming  the  religion  of'thc  cnipirc, 

and  when  rlic  sacred  books  of  Christianity  had  attained  . 

to  a  positi()n  of  authority  in  the  Church  not  a  whit  below 

the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  you  may  easily  imagine 

w'hat   a   multitude  of   interpolations   and   amplifications 

must  have  crept  into  the  original  tradition  at  a  time  when 

it  was  still  young,  unauthoritative,  and  plastic,  during  the 

first  two  or  three  generations  that  followed  the  death  of 

'Christ.     The  result  of  all  these  considerations  is  that  we 

are  not  obliged — and  this,  to  my  mind,  is  a  great  relief — 

to.  suppose  that  any  passage  which  we  may  be  forced  to 

-reject  from  our  Gospels  as  false,  was  written  by  an  Apostler 

I  say  this  is  to  me  a  great  relief,  but  perhaps  it  is  not 

so  to  vou.     Your  notion  of  what  the  Gospels  ought  to  oe, 

is  perhaps  bofl^ved  from  a  passage  in  Paley's  Evidences 

where  he  likens  the  evidences  for  the  miracles  of  Christ  to 

that  of   twelve  eye-witnesses,  all  ready  to  be  martyrs  in 

attestation  of  the  truth  of  their  testimooy ;  and  you  are 

shocked  perhaps  when  you  find  that  the  Gospels  fall  very' 

far  indeed  below  the  level  of  such  a  standard  of  evidence. 

What  would  have  seemed  best  to  you  would  have  been  an 

exact  record  of  Christ's  teaching'and  acts,  drawn  up  by  ■ 

one  of   the  Apostles  in  the  name  of    the   Twelve,  duly 

dated  apd  signed  by  all,  and  circulated  and  received  by 

the  whole  Church  from  the  day  after  the  Ascension  ^own 
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I  to  the  present  tiinc.  And  I  c^uitc  :it;icc  with  you.  Dut 
then,  as  \vc  have  seen  in  the  hist()ry  of  astronomy  and  in 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  lias  not  pleased  (jod 
to  reveal  Himself  Or  His  \vorl<s  to  men  jn  the  way 
which  men  lia\e  lhou;,dit  best.  Now  you  arc  not  indeed 
obli^'ed  to  infer  tiial,  herause  revelation  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  accompanied  by  illusion,  therefore  revelation 
ip  the  New  Testament  must  have  contained  A  similar 
alloy  ;  but  you  ought  at  least  to  be  |)rc])ared/f(ir  such 
a  discovery.  For  nic,  it  would  be  a  terrible  slu/ck  indeed 
if  I  were  forced  to  suppose  that  a  faithful  y\postlc  of  ^ 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  wilfully  misrcprcscnttd  thc- 
truth  with  a  view  to  ^'""0'  "is  Master:  but  it  is  no 
shock  at  all.  to  (ind  that  the  hiybcst  revelation  of  God  to 
man  has  bc'en,  like  ajl  other  rSvclatione,  to  some  extent 
misinterpreted,  obscured,  materialized.  I  have  learned 
to  accept  this  as  an  inevitable  law  of  our  present  nature. 

,  If  it  had  been  God's  will  to  suspend  this  law  of  nature  [n 
favoul-'of  the  New  Test;iimcnt,  1  ''link  He  would  have 
consistently  gone  further,- and  miraculously  prevented  the 
scribes  from  making  errors,  or  posterity  from  per- 
petuating them.  But  how  can  I  think  God  has  done  this, 
when  I  know  that  even  the  words  of  the  Lord's  own 
Prayer  arc  variously  reported  in  the  two  Gospels  of  .St. 
Matthew  and.  St.  Luke,  and  that  every  page  of  a  critical 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  teems  with  various  readings 
between  which  the  ablest  commentators  are  perplexctl 
to  decide  ?  •  .J 

You  must  therefore  make  up  your  mind  to  belie\  e  that 
the  e.irlicst  Gospel  trad'tions^and  even  that  triply  at- 
tested tradition'  whichis  common  to  the  first  three  Gospels 


1  "Attt^liM"  i:;  nr.tlhesnnie.is  "  ori.i:in.-itccl."  The  tr.iililion  m.ly  fp' ^^sihly) 
h.ive  l)een  originivtid  \y  :i  siliglc  amlior  :  but  wilnoss,  i>r  "  .lUe'^lriliun,"  w.-is 
borne  tu  its  :iulhijtit:iliv.;  clinnicler  by  \hc  ihrue  earliest  CoM-tl.;. -wlio-ie 
aiilhors.  or  cj:iii>il<:rs,  in<lciJL-ndenlly  .iJ^iJteJ  it.  It  is  therefore  'Ini'ly 
.illesteJ.'' 

N*    . 
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and  whitli  runs  tliroujjh  the  three  with  a  separate  character 
of  its  own,  hite  a  distinj^uishaljle  stream  -  passed  through 
several  pliases  before  tlicy  assumed  their ^esent  sliape. 
In  my  next  letter  I  shall  probably  ask'  you  1^)  consider 
what  phases  they  jjasscd  throujjh  ;  but  you  may  ncihaps 
expect  me  to  say  something'  at  once  about  thd||^urtl^ 
Ciospcb;  for  to  that  boojc  many  of  the  previous^^marks^ 
tlo  not  apply."  It  was  much  later  than  the  rest;  ij^ 
little  in  subject-mattq 
commdh  with  the  rest 
Common  Tradition  whicli  pcrvat: 
it  pjobably  passed  throuf,di  no  phasc^UTmslffered 
accretions  ;  and  it  differs  from  the  other  (]ostaels,  even 
from  St.  Luke's,  in  be;wing  a  far  more  manifest  _ 
of,  personal  authorship.  The  three  synoptic  (iospcls 
really  agree  with  their  titles  in  representing  the  Gospel 
"according  to"  their  several  authors;  but  the  Fourth 
(iospel  ^although,  like  the  rest,  preceded  by  "  according 
to")  is  a  Gas-pel  written  "  by" — whoever  wrote  it. 

The  question  is,  who  did  write  it?  If  it  was  written  by 
an  Apostle,  an  eye-witness  of  the  life  of  Christ,  then  we 
have  to  face — I  am  not  sure  we  have  to  accept—  your 
alternative :  "  Either  Jesus  worked  miracles,  or  the 
Apostles  lied."  But  th(;re  is  very  little  evidence  (worth 
calling  evidence)  for  the  hypothesis  that  qn  Apostle 
wrote  it,  and  much  evidence  agaiii^t  that  hypothesis. 
St.  John,  th^regutecj  author,  is  said,  on  the  evidence  of 
Justin  Martyr,  to  have  written  the  Apocalypse  ;  Vhich, 
while  it  resembles  in  style  what  We  mi^ht  have  expected 
from  a  Galilean  fisherman,  differs  entirely' from  the  style 
of  the  Foiirth  Gospel.  Whoever  wrote  the  Gospel,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  did  not  reproduce  the  words 
of  Jesus,  twit  gave  rather  what  appeared  to  him  to  be 
their  latent  and  spiritual  meaning.  This  can  be  proved 
as  follows.      Suppose  tlirge  writers—  say  Boswell,  Mrs, 


s. 
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Thiatt*,  and  Coklsmilli— tiatl  coni|)osccl  accounts  of  the  life 
ii,uL*ylfiKsof  Dr.  Jdlinson,  widely  diffcrinj;  inahc  subject- 
matter  ;ui(l  style  of  the  naiiative,  but  closely  a).;rceing  in 
the  character  of.Jolmsoii's  thoughts,  as  reported  by  them, 
and  very  often  a;,'reeing  in  the  Actual  words  imputed  to 
/ohnson  ;'  and  sujiposc  a  fourth  writer,  say  lUirke,  had 
written  his  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  entirely 
differed  in  lanj^'uaHe,  in  thoui,dit;and  in  subject-matter  from 
the  first  three:  would  you  not  say  at  once  that  this  was 
stronji  proof,  that  lUirke  did  not  report  Or.  Johnson's  actual 
words,  and  that  he  had  probably  tinged  tliem  with  his 
own  style  and-tKmjKht  ?  But  if  furthermore  Uurke  reported 
Dr.  Johnswt's  wwds  and  long  discourses  in  the  same 
la>i}^iiai;e  us  lie  reported  Sheridan's,  and  in  lani^iuige 
indistini^iiishable  from  his  own  contextual  narrative,  then 
you  woidd,  I  am  sure,  find  it  difficult  to  be  patient  with 
any  one  who,  through  force  of  prejudice  and  pleasing 
associations,  obstinately  maintained  that  lUirke's  bio-  < 
graphy  was  ecpially  faithful  and  e\act  with  the  three  other 
concordant  or  synoptic  biographies.  N  ow  this  comparison 
exactly  represents  the  facts.  You  will  find  several  of  the 
jncist  jciirned  and  painstaking  commentators  differing  as 
fttr\vT\Se»j(k  introductory  words  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
'GospPhrta'd;,  and  where  JoHn  the  Baptist's  words  begin  ; 
and  the  style  of  our  Lord's  discourses  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  quite  indistinguishable  from  the  style  of  the  author 
himself.  As  to  the  immense  difference,  in  respect  of  slyle 
and  thought  and  subject-matter,  between  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  and  the  Fourth  ,Gospel,  you  must  have  felt  it, 
even  as  a  child,  reading  them  in  English. 

1  must  re.fer  you  to  the  article  on  "Goepcls"  in  the 
Encyclojxedia  Britannica  for  what  I  belitxc  to  be  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  work. 
It  is  there  shewn  that  there  are  extraordinary  points  of  simi- 
larity between  the  emblematic  language  and  emblematJc 

\  .  ■  ■ 
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acts  altiilnitcd  to  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the 
cinblcniatic  cnnteptions  of  the  Alexandrine  phih)B()phcr 
l'hilo,Avho  nourished  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  before 
that  Gospel  was  written.  Dcalin;;,  for  instance,  with 
the  (lialoLjue  between  Jesus  and  the  woman  of  Samaria 
ncar^ke  well  at  Sychcm,  the  writer  of  that  article  shews 
thiO,  in  the  works  of  I'hilo,  the  wt;ll  is  an  emblem  of  the 
se:ffli  after  knowledfje ;  Sychem  is  an  emblem  of 
materialism  ;  the  "five  husbands,"— or,as  I'hilo  calls  them, 
"  five  seducers  " — represent  the  five  senses  ;  so  that  the 
whole  dialogue  appears  to  contain  a  [wctic  ai)pe!xl  to  the 
heathen  world,,  to  turn  from  the  materialistic  knowledfje 
which  can  never  satisfy,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of' 
God  which  is  the  "  living  water."  Still  more  remarkable 
is  IMiilo's  emblematic  use  of  I.azariis  (or  F^lca/ar,  for  the 
words  are  the  same)  as  a  type  of  dead  humanit)-,  hel|)less 
and  lifeless  till  it  has  been  raised  up  by  the  help  of  the 
Lord..  But  into  this  I  have  no  space  to  enter.  If  ^ou 
care  to  puneue  the  subject,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  article 
ajjove  mentioned.  Canon  Westcott  has  pointed  out  that 
in  arrangement  and  structure  the  F'ourth  Gospel  has 
some  distinct  poetic  features.  ^  I  should  go  further  and 
say  that,  in  this  Gospel,  History  is  subordinated  to  poetic 
purpose,  and  that  its  Narratives  of  incidents,  resting 
sometimes  on  a  basis  of  fact,  but  more  often  on  a  basis 
of  metaphor,  are  intended  not  so  much  to  describe  inci- 
dents as  to  lead  the  reader  to  spiritual  conclusions. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  till  the  year  170  A.D.,  and  this  we  find  to  be 
"already  legendary."'  It  is  there  said  that,  being 
requested  by  his  feflow-disciples  and  bishops  to  write 
a  (iospel,  John  desired  them  to  fast  for  three  days  and 
then  to  relate  to  one  another  whit  revelation  each  had 

•  "The  Fr.Tgment  of  Mi:r.ttori,"  Wcslcolt,  Introduction  to  the  Cospch, 
p.  255.  • 


IOC  KIW10  mat  nis  testiirainy  is  true, 
was  written  "in  the  , name  of  John"  by  1 

lis— perhaps   by   some  namesake— aiic^^"^^^ 
d  in  the  name  of  John  by  the  Eiders  %{  ^ 

urch,  is  by  no  means  improbable,     jv 
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reccivt^d.     It  was  tlien  Tc\calc(l  to  the  Apostle^  Ancbcw 

that  "wliilo  all  wndcavoiirtil  to  recall  their_expcrieh<cs, 

John   should  write  c'oylhfiii^  in   his  own  iiaiiK:"     No 

confidence  can  be  placed   in  the  exactness  of  testimony 

that  comes  so  lon,;jr  after  the  event ;  but  it  points  to  some 

kind  of  joint  contribution  or  revision  such   is  is  implied 

in  John  xxi.  24:  "'I'liis  is  the  disciple  which  tcstifieth  of 

these  things  and  wc  Iciw.o  that  his  testimony  is  true." 

That  the  Gospel  was 

some   pupil   of   hii 

•  revised  and  issued 

the  K|)hcsian  Church, 

some  matters  of  fact,  for  cxam])le  in  distinguishing  between 

the  Passover  and  "xhe  last  supjier,"  the  Fourth  Go'spcL 

corrects  arv  (a))paicnt)  error  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  a 

correction   that    possibly    procpeded   from   the    Apostle 

John  ;  and  perliaps  the  solemn  asseveration  as  to    the 

issue  of  blooey  and  water  from  the  side  of  Jesus  ("And 

he  that  hath  seen  hath  borne  witness,  and  his  \^tness  is 

true  ;  and  he  Knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  also  may 

'  believe''^j>ia^  be  a  reminiscence  of  some  special  testimony 

from  the  aged  Apostle  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 

how  far  emblematic  and  Historical  narratives  are  blended 

in  such  passages  as   the   dialogue  with   the   Samaritan 

woman,  the  miracle  at  Cana,  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

The  author  was  convinced  (like  every  other  believer,  at 

that  time)  that  Jesus  did  work  many  miracles,  and  coulii 

have  worked  any  kind  of  miracle  ;'  but  Ire  had  noted  the 

unspiritual  tendency  to  magnify  the  "mighty  works  "of 

Jesus  as  merely  "mighty:"  he  therefore  selected  from 

the  traditions  before  him  those  In  which  the  spiritual  and 

emblematic  meaning  was  predominant.     In   doing  this, 

he  sometimes  took  a  spiritual  metaphor  and  expanded  it 

into   a  spiritual   history.     Again,  he  had  also  noted  an 

unspiritual  tendency \o  lay  undue  stress  upon  the  exact 


^ 
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words  of  Jesus  ;  and  he  therefore  detcnninec?— besides 
giving  prominence  to  tlw.  promise  of  Jesus  concerning 
,  His  Spirit,  which  w"^  to  guide  the  disciples  into  all  truth 
— to_exhibitJ;jf*fiis  t*)spel,^ie  spiritual  purporj^of  Christ's 
doctrine,  usrfncr  ^ir^n  to  repeat  eacir^d/il^  as  it  was 
actually  delivered.  ^^         ''  ^^d. 

As  I  write  thcs£  words,  with  th*  pag^s  of  the  Gosnel 
open  before  me,  my  eye  fills  upon' the  story  of  tlic  raisilg  " 
of  Lazarus :     Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrection 
j,and  the  life  :  he  that  believcth  on  me/ though  he  die,,yet         , 
shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth  ami  "believeth  on  me 
shall  never  die."     Is  it  possible,  I  saySto  myaelf,  th^t  "     . 

Jesus  did  not  say  these  entrancing  word^^  And  how 
often  does  the  same  question  arise  as  one  turn^over  the 
leaves :  ''  Peace  I  leave  w'ith  you  ;  my  peace  I  give  unto         '  ' 
,  you :  not  as  the  world  givetB,  give  I  unto  you  :"  "Yet  ^     ■ 
^little  while  and  the  world  btJiokleth  me  no'^more  ;  but  ye 
behold  rn^^ccause  I  live,  )\e  shall  live  also."     Could  any  '^  ff. 

orte  at  any  time  have  inveiijted  such  sayings  ?     Still  less,  ■         " 

possible  they  coi^l^l  have  bepn  invented  in  the  times 
jan  or  Hadrian  by  anyAsiaticXIreek  or  Alexandrian  ' 

But  truth  compels  me  to  answer  that.  Just  as  the  « 

Asiatic  Jew  St.  Paul,   although  he  never  saw  or 'heard  >] 

Jesus,  was  inspired  by  the  .Spirit  of  Jesus  to  utter  words  \,„^^\< 

of  spiritual  truth  and  beauty  worthy  of  J/csus  Himself,  so        '         ^, 
an  Asiatic  Greek  or  Alexandrian  Jew  t»f  the-time'of  Tjajan  •  ^ 

may  have  been  prompted  by  the  same  Spirit  to  penetrate 
to  the  very  depths  of  the  mga,ning  of  Jesus  and  to  express  % 

shme  of  the  qinclusions  to  be  derived  from  His  sayings 
*m^re  clearlj-tKaTrrwe  can  see  them  even  in  the  words 'of  -f 

Jesiis   HimselT,   as    they   are   recorded   in'  the  Syndetic  • 
Gospels.     I  do  not  see. on  what  principle  we  can  so  limit  r 

the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  say  it  could  not 
e.v'WUd,  ill  Tts  most,  perfect  force^   beyond   the   age   of   '  .^  -^ 

Doiliitian  oj  NervEt  or  even  Trajan.     Having  before  me      -      ^^^     '' 


is  i|  possil 
of  "Irajan 
Jew^   Bu 
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the  doctnine  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  I  am  foibiddcn  by 
nipre  considcrtitions  of  style  and  htcrary  criticism  from 
bcheving  that  Jesus  used  the  exact  \vord5,  "  I  am  the  true 
•vine,"  "I  am  the  p^ood  shepherd,"  "I  am  the  Hght  of 
the  world,"  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  hfe  ; "  bfit  I 
accept  these  sayins^s  as  divinely  inspired,  and  as  being 
far  deeper  and  fuller  expressions  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
tfsus  Uian  any  qf^  t]ie  inferences  which  I  'could  draw  for 
the  Syn«>ptic  doqtrine.  Do  not  then  say 
that  I  "  reject  "  the  Fourth  Go#pdl.  I  accept  all  that  Is 
essential  in  it ;  and  this  I  acc(!p*  on  far  safer  grounds  than  ' 
matiy  who  would  accuse  m'e  of  rejecting  it.  For  their^ 
acceptance  might  be  phaken  to-morrow  if  somfe  ne\V 
piece  qf  evidence  appeared  decisively  shewing  that  the 
Gosjiel  was  not  written  by  Jolin  the  Apostle;  but  my 
acceptance  is  indepetident  of  guthorship,  and  is  based  "^ 
'upoTi  the -testimony  of  my  conscience.  ^ 

Surely  you  must  feel  that  it  would  be  absurdYcy  one  \Vho 
tests  re]rgious  doctrine  to  some  extent  by  expfrience  and 
by  history^  to  reject  the  Fourth  Gospel  bec^^ise  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  emblematic,  and  because  it  was  not  written 
by  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  written  it.  Be  the 
author  who  he  may,  I  shall  never  cease  to  feel  grateful  to 
him.'  The  all-emljracing  sweep  of  view  which  enabled 
him  to  look  on  the  Incarnation  as  the  central  incident  of 
tliewor4cUl  history  aijd  to  set  forth  Christ  as  the  Eterpal  ' 
Word  >md  Eternal  Son,  not  dependent  for  this  claim 
mere  Miraculous  Conception  ;  the  spiritual  con- 
mere  ''migjity  works,"  which  leads  him  re- 
pcaledly  to  claim  faith  for  Jesus  Himself  firstly,  and  for 
the  ".  words  '  of  Jesus  secondly,  and  only  as  a  last  reserve 
to  demand  belief  "  for  the  works'  sake  ; "  ancj  the  true 
intuition  with  which  he  fastens  on  the  promise  of  Jesus- 
(only  hinted  at' in  the  Synoptic  Gospels)  that  He  would  , 
be  present  with  His  disciples 'at  e^ery  time  and  pf^cc  and> 

/       .  ..  ' 
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•4t^\V  lie  would  ,i;i\c  ihcr.i  '' ;i  \oicc,"  and  a  Spirit  not  to  be 
gainsaid — ^from  wliich  brief  siigfjcstion  tfie  aiitlior  worked  , 
out  in  detail  the  promise  of  Ihc'^loly  Sjiirit,  and  ])redicted 
the  nobler  and  ampler  future  of  the  Church^thcsc  true, 
and  profound,  and  -s|>iritual  intuitions  will  alwa\s  excite 
niv  deepest  gratitude  anfl^  admiration.  The  doctrine  ot 
the  Eternal  Word  had"  its  origin  perhaps  in  the  schools  of 
Alexandria^  ^d  cprtainly  formed  no  part  of  the  teaching 
of  Jcius  ;  but,  Christiartized  as  it  is  by  the  author  of  the 
F(^Uth  Gospel,  it  commends  itself  as  a  liey.to  mrfny 
mysteries,  and  (like  the  Fourth  (iospcl  itself)  if  appofirs 
to  be  but  •olljfcmong'  many 'illustrations  of  the  diving 
development  of  Christian  doctrine  :  "  I  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot-  Bear  them  now. 
Howbeit  .when  he,  the  .Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  he' will 
guide,  you  into  all  truth."  In'a  worH,  withoiit  tilt  -Fourth- 
(iospel,  Chris'tcndom  might  (it  woiild  seem)  have  failed 
fgr  ever  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  its  Redcci«r^ 

I  cannot  indeed  repress,  some  regret  that  thi^iiwst 
marvellously  endowed  minister  and  prophet  of  ChnJT' 
should  have  been  allowed  to  select  a  poetic  and  e\cn  illu- 
sive form  in  order  to  publish  his  divine  truths.  Hhhcrt^o 
1  have  been  able  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  see 
the  illiisive  integument  being  gradually  separated  from 
,the  inner  truth,  as  in  astronon^y  and  in  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Now  comes  a  point  where  1  myself 
should  like  to  recoil.  But  how  puerile  and  faitnless 
should  1  be  if  1  assumed  that  God  would  give  to  the 
world  along  with  Mis  divine  re\'clation  precisely  that 
modicum  of^ilhision  (and  no  more^  wl\irh  1  myself  per- 
sonally am  just  able  to'  receive  with  pleasure  !  Let  us 
rather  follow  where,  as  Plato  says,  "  the  argument  leads 

^us."  Or,  if  you  -prefer  me  to  quolji  from  the  P'ourlh 
(lospel  ifself,  let  us  follow  the  guidance  of  Him  who  is 
both  "  the  Jt\'av  and  the  Truth,.'' 
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XVII  "  •  , 

My  dear , 

■     Once  move  I   am  compelled  to  diL,ncss:  and,  this 
timCj'^t   is  in  cider  to  meet  what  you  must  let  me  call  a 

•preconception  of  yours.  You  say  that  it  appears  to  you 
"  impossible  that  Christ,  if  really  divine,'  shoulft-  ha\c 
iDcen  permitted  by  God  to  be  worshipped  as  a  workei/ 
of  miracles  for  eighteen  centuries,  ^ilthough  in  reality  he 
had  no  power  to  work  them."- 

Is   this  much  more   than  a   repetition   of  your  former 

'  objection  that  my  views  amount  to  "  a  new  religion,"  and 
that  illusion,  although  it  may  abound  in  the  history  ^^  the 
thoughts- T)f  mankind,  can  never  have  been  permitt\  to 
connect  itself  with  a  really  divine  revelation  ?  I 
already  in  part  answered  tHesc  prejudices— for  they 
nothing  more— by  shewing  th^t  illusion  permeates  what/s 
called  "  natural  religion,''  and  by  suliscquently  shew' 
that  the  inspired  books  of  the  Old  Testament  c^ibit 
illusions  in  every  page  ;  not  only  the  illusions  of  thcimoscn 

'  people,  but  illusions'  also  on  the  part  of  the  authme  of  the 
severa-1  books,  who  misintciTDreted^aclition.^^^  to  con- 
vert a  non-miraculous  into  a  miraculous  history.  lUit  now- 
let  us  deal  more  particularly  with  Christian  illusions. 
Here  I  will  try  to.  shew  you,  first,  how  natural  and 
(humanly  speaking)  how  inevitable  it  was  that  illusions 
should  gather  round  the  earliest  Christian  traditions,  and 
how  easily  there  might  have  sprung  u^s  miraculous  ac- 
counts in  connection  with  them.     Then,  and  not  till  then, 
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having  done  hiy  best  to  dispel  your  natural  prejudice,  I 
will  tak'e  in  dctail'thc  six  or  seven  principal  miracles-attri- 
buted to  Christ  by  all  the  three  Synoptic  Evangqli.sts,  and 
wiH  endeavour  to  shew  you  that  these  accounts  did  actually 
spring  up  in  a  natural  and  inevitable  way,  after  the  manner 
of  illusions,  without  any  attempt  to  deceive  on  the  part  of 
the  compilers  of  the  Gospels.  It  will  appear,  I  think,  that 
the  life  and  doctrine  of  Christ  are  independent  of  these 
miracles  and  c;>n  easily  be  separated  from  .them. 

For  the  present  then  I  am  to  speak  of  the  naturalness 
or  ine\i%id3ility  of  illusions  gathering  about  Christ's  acts, 
and  \l'ords  in  the  minds  of  Hia  4'sciples.  Does  any  student 
t)f  the  Fourth  Gospel  need  to  'be  convinced  of  this  ? 
Perhaps  the  author  of  that  work  discerned  the  illusions  of 
the  early  Church  even  too  clearly,  so  that  he  slightly 
overshot  the  mark  in  the  frequency  of  the  false  inferences 
and  misunderstandings  with  whichhe  delightsto  encompass 
the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  the  composer  of 
"the  Spiritual  GospeP'  has  been  led  even  too  far  by  his  pro- 
found and  true  perceptioit  that  this  Incarnate  Word— this 
Being  from  another  sphere  who  was  and  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father — o«uld  not  move  oji  the  earth,  among  earthly 
creatures,  without  being  perpetually  misunderstood  by  them. 
But  is  there  not  manifest  truth  in  his  conception  of  Jesus 
as  of  One  having  different  thoughts  from  those  of  comipon 
men,  different  ways  c>f  regarding  all  things  small  or  great, 
a  spiritual  dialect  of  His  own,  not  at  once  to  be  compre-. 
hendcd  by  ordinary  beings .'  Certain  it  is  that,  in  the  Fourth 
Gosjicl,  Christ's 'discourses' are  one  string  of  metaphors 
which  are  literally  and  falsely  interpreted  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.  "  Flesh,"."  blood,"  "  water,"  "  sleep," 
"birth,"  "  death,"  «  life,"  "  temple,"'/' bread,"  "*cat," 
"  light,"  "  night,"  "  way,"^— these  and  I  know  not.how  Aany 
more  simple  words  prescnt.themselves,  as  we  rapidly  turn 
over  the  pages  of  that  Gospel,  always  metaphorically  used, 
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--\ncl  always  misunderstood.  Nor  can  it  be  saitl  that  they 
were  misinidcrstood  by  enemies  and  unbelievers  alone  ; 
His  disciples  constantly  misunderstood  them.  The  life  of 
Christ  in  the  Fourth  (iospcl  is  one  continuous  misunder- 
standing. I  will  not  say  that  this  represents  the  exact 
fact ;  but   T  dovlbt  not  that   the  inspired   insight   of  the  ^ 

author,  be  he  who  he  may,  took  in  tfie  full  meaning  of  all 
the  hints  that  -are  given  by  the  Synoptists  as  to  the  rhis- 
iindcrstanding  of  the  disciples  about  their  Master,  and  led 
him  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  the  life  of  Christ  in  ' 
the  ^esh  was  one  perpetual  source  of  illusions  to  the 
Twelve— illusions  through  which,  by  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  they  were  to  be  led  to  the  truth  :  "  What  I  do  ye 
Jinow  not  now,  but  ye  shall  knOw  hereafter."  I  believe  he 
went  even  further  and  perceived  that  Christ's  life  was  in 
"danger  of  licco'ming  a  total  delusion  to  the  earliest 
Christians  through  their  tendency  tp  the  materialistic  and  . 
the  miraculous,  and  that  the  best  means  of  preserving  the       ^\ 

'    Church  from  such  a  danger  was  to  accustom 'the  faithful 
,to  attaclf  value  to  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ  only  so 

^far  as  they  could  interpret  them  spiritually,  trusting  to  the 
Spirit  for  continual  guidance  into  new  truth. 

This  then  is  my  first  proposition';  that  Christ  was  sure 

•  to  be  misunderstood  by  those  around  Him,  owing  to  His 

*  manner  of  using  the  language  of  metaphor.      You  must 
know  very  well  that  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  fact.    ' 
Sometimes  the  Synoptists  note  the  fact,  as  when  He  spoke 
of  ■'  leaven  "  and  the  Twelve  misunderstood  Him  literally  ; 
and  several  other  instances  are  on  record.     But  it  is  of 

.  course  possible  that  on  many  other  occasions  the  mis- 
understanding may  have  existed,  but  may  not  have  been 
noted  by  the  Evangclis'ts.  Take  one  instance.  In  tho 
discourse  of  Jesus  to  the  Seventy  Disciples  (Luke  x.  19) 
Je'sus  makes  the  following  statement :  "  I  have  given  you 
authority  to  tread  upon  serpents  and  scorpions  'and  over 
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all  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  nothing  shall  in  any  wise 
hurt  ((iSiKj'/o-fi)  you."  How  arc  we  to  understand  this 
"treading  u|)on  serpents  nifd  sccrpions"'^.  Literally  or 
metaphorically  ?  Surely  the  text  itself  makes  it  evident 
that  Jesus  used  the  words  metaphorically  to  refer  to  "the 
])ower  of  the  Enemy,"  i.e.  "  the  Serpent,"  or  Satan,  pro- 
bably with  a  special  refcfencc  to  the  casting  out  of  devils. 
Moreover  the  passage  is  introduced  by  a  statement  that 
"  the  Seventy  returned  aiith  joy,  *iying.  Lord,  ciien  the 
de-oils  are  siil'Jcet  iinto  us  in  tliy  name.  And  he  said,  I 
beheld  Satan  fall  as  lightning  from  Hea\cn.   Behold  1  have 

given  you  authority  to  tread  upon  serpents Hoiubeit  in 

\\'\\^  rejoice  not  thai  tli'c_s/iiriti  are  sul>ject  iintbyou ;  but 
rejoice  that  your  names  arc  written  in  Heaven.''  As  for 
the  other  part  of  the  promise,  "  nothing  shall  hurt  you,"  it 
surely  does  not  sccm^o  you  that  these  words  niust  imply 
literal  "  hurt  "  .'  If  it  doc%  let  me  direct  your'attcntion  to  a 
much  more  striking  instance  of  Christ's  extraordinary  use,  of 
metaphor  in  a  passage  where  the  Disciples  are  told,  almost 
in  a  breath,  that  noi  <l  hair  of  their  heads  shall  perish  and 
yet  that  some  of  them  shall  be  "put  to  tlcath  "  (Luke  xxi. 
i6-i<S).  I  think  then  that  you  wilf  agree  with  me  that  the 
"  authority  to  tread  upon  serpents  "  mentioned  in  St  Luke 
contained  not  a  literal,  but  a  spiritual  promise,  toXtread 
upon  the  power  of  "the  Serpent.".  j»^'cverthcless,  th.it  this 
promise  about  "  serpents''  was  very  early  misintcrp^ted 
literally  can  be  shewn,  not  in^leed  from  a  genuine  passa| 
of  the  (Gospels,  but- from  a  very  early  interpolation  in  St. 
Mark's  Gospel,  xvi.  17,  18  :  "  These  signs  shall  fwUow  them 
that  believe  ;  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils  ;  they 
shall  speak  with  new  tongues  ;  they  shall  tahe  up  serpents, 
and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  in  no  wise  hurt 
.them  ;  they  sliall  lay  hands  on  "the  sick  and  they  shall 
recover." 

Here  then  wc  have  a  clear  instance  of  misunderstanding 
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(not  noted  by  the  I'^van,y;clists)  arising  in  very  early  if  not 
in  the  very  earliest  times  from  the  metaphorical  language 
of  Jesus.  ( )'nc  more  ii\stantc  of  probable  misunderstanding 
must  suffice  for  the  jircscnt.  You  know  how  often  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  tlic  word  "  dead  "  is  used  to  indicate 
spiritually  "dead"  t.e<  "dead  in  sin."  ,A  similar  use  is 
attributed  to  Christ  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  :  "  He  "that 
bclicveth  in  me,  though  he  were  t/cird,  yet  shall  he  live  " 
(John  xi.  25);  but  here  the  impending  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  gives  the  reader  the  imprcssidit  that  it  is  literally 
used.  However  it  is  almost  certainly  metaphorical  .iii 
John  V.  24.,  25,  2S,  "  He  thgjt  hearcth  my  word  and  be- 
lievcth  him  that  sent  me,  hath  eternal  life,  and  cometh  not 
unto  judgment,  but  is  passed j7-om  death  into  life.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  youj  the  hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when 
the  dead  sluill  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God.  and  t/tjfy 
ihat  hear  shall  live.  .  : .  Marvel  not  at  tJiis,.for  the  hour 
cometh  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  tombs'shall  hear  his 
voice,  and  shall  come,  forth  "  &c.  Here  apparently. the 
meaning  is  that  the  hour  has  already  come  ("  now  is  ") 
when  the  spiritually  dead  shall  hear  the  voice,  and  the  hour 
is  on  the  point  of  coming  when-the  literally  dead  ("  all  that 
are  in  the  tombs")  shall  hear  it.  In  any  case,  the  meta- 
phorical meaning  is  indisputable  in  the  striking  saying 
of  Jesus  (Luke  i.x.  60)  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  ^dad."  ' 
Now  if  J«susjvas  in  the  habit  of  describing  those  who 
were  lost  in  sin  as-'being  "dead,''  and  of  bidding.  His 
disciples  "  raise  the  dead  " — meaning  that  they  were  to 
restore  sinners  to  spiritual  life— we  can  easily  see  how 
sufch  language  might  be  misunderstood.  It  is  probable 
that  Jesus  Himself  had  actually  restored  life  to  at  least 
one'  person  given,  over  for  dead,  th(\tlaughter  of  Jairus, 
,  tlibugh  by  natilral  means.  Of  such \rcvivification  you 
■  may  finfl  an  ijistance  described  in  Oneshmis  (pp.  77-^-8 1) 
which  is  talccn  almost  verbatim  from  the  account  of  his  own  , 


<  ■ 
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rcvi\'ificatioii  given  by  tlic  late  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  to 
the  hue  Dean  Stanley,  and  sent  me  by  the  Dean  as 
beini,^  taken  (U)\vn/i()m  the  Archbishop's  lips.  If  that  was 
so,  how  natural  for  some  of  the  Disciples  to  attach  a 
liter,al  meaniny  to  the  precept,  "raise  the  dead"  I  The)' 
would  argue  thus,  "  Our  Master  healed  diseases  at  a  word, 
so   can  we;   He   once  raised  a  child  fcom  the  dead *and  t 

'bade  us  also  raise  the  dead  ;  some  of  the  Disfiplcs  there- 
fore ought  to  be  able  to  do  this."  How  natural,  under 
the  circumstances,  such  a  confusion  of  the  material  and 
the  spiritual !  Yet  J  have  little  doubt  that  the  "diseases 
.which  were  cured  by  the  Twelve 'were  almost  always 
"pbif session,"  or  paralysis, orncrvous  diseases.  Compare 
the  different  accounts 'given  by  the  Synoptists  of  the 
instructions  of  Jesus  to  the  Twelve  when  He  sent  them 
forth  on  their  first  mission  :  * 

Mark  vi.  7.  M.iuhew  .\.  i.  Luke  ix.  1. 

And  he  called  unto  hinx  And  he  called  unto  him  And  he  called  the 

the  tweNe,  Hnd  hegati  to  his   twelve   disciples  and  twelve  togethe^and          i 

send   theui   forth    by   two  gave  them  authority  over  gave    them    power                 * 

and- two:     and    he    gave  inicleau     spirits    to     cast  and  authority  (>ver 

them  authority  over  the  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  all    devils    and    to' 

'     unclean  spirits.  manner  of  disease  and  all  cure  diseas^^s. 
niamier  of  sickness.    -* 
*■ 

Here  you  find  that  the  first  Gospel  (St.  Mark's)  makes 
•    mention  only  of  the  "authority  over  unclean  spirits,''  and 
this'  probably  represents  the  fact.     The  third  accourrt  is 
an  amplification  >  and  the  second  altogether  exaggerates. 
Hence,  when  we  read,  in  the  context  of  the  second  version 
of   these  instructfons,  "  Heal   the  sick,  raise  the  c(ead,- 
cleanse  the   lepers,  cast  out   devils ';"  freely  ye  received 
freely  give  "  (>Iatthew  x.  8),  we  cluyhot  fail  to  see  several 
arguments  against  the  probability  of  the  italicized  words 
being  literally  intended  by  Jesus.     First,  the  language  or" 
Christ   habitually  dealt  in  metaphor,  and  in    metaphor  .  ^ 
habitually  misunderstood  by  His  disciples ;  secondly,  there     •      * 
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is  no  instance  in  wliich  a  single  one  of  llie  Tucl\c  carried 
,  out  this  precept  during  the  hfe  of  their  Master,  and  only 
one  in  which  one  of  the  Twehe  (I'cter)  is  said  to  have  raised 
a  woman  from  the  dead  (for  St.  Paul's  incident  with 
Eut)-chus  can  hardly  be  called  a  case  in  point)  ;  thirdly 
the  precept  is  recorded  by  only  one  E\angelist  ; '  fourthly 
that  same  Evangelist  records  only  one  case  in  which  our 
Lord  Himself  raised  any  one  fronn  the  dead,  i.c:  the 
revivified  daughter  of  J^irus — and  it  s^cms  absurd  to 
represent  Christ  as  commanding  aR,^  Apostles  to  do 
that  which  most  of  them  probably  never  did,  and  He 
.  'Himself  (according  to  the  First  Gospel)  only  did  once. 
We  pass  now  to  another  cause  that  may  have  originated 
miraculous  narratives  in  the  Gospels.  Try  to  extricate 
yourself  from  our  Western,  cold-blooded,  analytical,  and 
critical  way  of  l,ooking  at  things.  Sit  down  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  or  Domitian  in  the  midst  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  Jewish  and  Gri^i-Oriental  brethren,  assembled 
for  a  sticred  service,  "  singing  a  hymn  "  (as  Pliny  says, 
describing  them  a  few  years  afterwards)  "  to  Christ  as  to 
a  God."  What  effect  on  the  traditions  of  Christ's  life  and 
works  would  be  produced  by  these  "  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs"  which  St.  faul's  testimony^  (as  well  as  Pliny's) 
shews  to  have  been  a  common  part  of  the  earliest 
Christian  ritual?  Would  they  not  inevitably  tend,  by 
poetic  hyperbole  and  metaphor,  to  build  up  fresh  tradi- 
tions which,  when  literally  interpreted,  would— like  the 
'  songs  and  psalms  of  the  Chosen  People— give  rise  to 
miraculous  narratives  ?  Part  of  the  service  indeed  would 
not  consist  of  hymns  but  of  the  reading  of  the  "  Scriptures  " 
i.e.  the  Old  Testament  ;  but  this  also  would  tcrid  in  the 
same  direction.     For  there  you  would  hear,  read  out  t» 

1  Of  course  its  omission  l.y  the  other  Ev.-ingclists  might  indic.ite  th.it  the 
words  were  not  uttered  by  Jesus;  but  it  miglit  also  indic.ite  th.it  the  precept, 
being  gener.illv  misunderstood,  w.is  considered  so  strange  .ind  .it  variance 
ivitli  facts  that  it  had  come  to  be  discredited  and  considered  spurious. 
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the  congrct,'ation,  marvellous  prophecies  how,  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord  the  Redeemer,  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shoidd  be 
opened  and  tlic  ears  of  tjie'deaf  unstopped,  and  the  lame 
should  leap  as  a  hart  ;  and  the  sole  thought  possessing 
you  and  every  man  in  the  congregation  would  be,  "  How 
far  did  all  these  things  find  fulfilment  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ?  "  You  would  hear  from  the  "  Scriptures  "jiarra- 
tivcs  of  marvellous  miracles,  how  Moses  gave  water  from 
the  rock  to  Israel  in  the  wilderness  and  fed  them  with 
food  from  heaven,  how  Elijah  raised  the  wictow's  child 
from  death,  and  how  Jonah  spent  three  days  in  the  belly 
of  the  fish  ;  and  the  sole  thought  fiossessing  you  would  be, 
"  How  far  were  like  wonders  wrought  by  Christ  ? "  Then 
would  arise  the  hymn  describing,  in  imagery  borrowed 
from  the  Old  Testament,  how  Christ  had  done  all  these 
things,  and  more  bcsid'cs,  for  tli£  spiritual  Israel  ;  how  He 
had  spread  a  tabic  for  His  people  in  the  wilderness, 'an'd  ,. 
given  to  thousands  to  partake  of  His  body  and  His  blood  ; 
how  Moses  had  merely  given  water  to  the  people,  but 
Jesus  had  changed  the  water  of  the  Jews  [i.e.  the  Law) 
into  the  wine  which  flowed  from  His  side  ;  how  Jesus  had 
fulfilled  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  by  curing  the  halt, 
'  the  maimed,  thc'blind,  the  leper,  the  deaf;  how  He  had 
even  raised  the  dead  and  bidden  His  disciples  to  raise  the 
dead  ;  how  He,  like  Jonah,  had  spent  three  days  in  tl«: 
darkness  of  the  grave.  If  you  look  at  the  earliest 
Christian  paintings  you  will  jnd  that  they  represent 
Christ  as  the  Fish  (the  emblem  of  food)  ;  others  depict  the 
Mosaic  miracles  of  the  manna  anjl  the  water  from  the 
rock.  These  shew  what  a  hold  the  notion  of  the  mira- 
culous food  had  taken  on  the  mVnd  of  the  earliest  believers. 
How  easy  it  woidd  be  to  amplify  a  metaphor  derived  from 
the  Eucharistic  feeding  on  the  Bread  of  Life  and  perhaps 
on  the  "  honey-sweet  fish  "  (as  Christ  is  actually  called  in  a 
poem  written  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century) 
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into  a  miraculous  account  of  the  feeding  of  many 
thousands  upon  material  Jsrcad  and  material  fish  !  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  one  left  out  of 
the  many  hymns  and  psaJitJS  of  which  St.  Paul  and  Pliny 
mdke  mention.  The^only  \estige  of  one  that' I  kuow  is 
found  in  a  verse  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
It  is  at  all  events  printed  by  Wcstcott  and  Ilort  as  poetry, 
and  it  is  thotight  by  many  commentators  to  be  an  extract 
from  some  well-known  hymn  (Eph.  v.  I4]_: 

*'  Wlicrcfore  (lie)  saith. 

Awake  tliun  tli.it  slecpest  % 

And  arisu  from  the  licad  / 

And  Christ  sliall  shine  upon  thcc." 

This  perhaps  is  our  only  specimen  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian hymnals.  Surely  then  it  is  noticeable  that  in  three 
lines  of  this  unique  specimen  there  arc  three  metaphors, 
and  in  the  second  line  a  metaphorical  use  of  the 
word  "  dead  "  which  —  as  I  have  pointed  out  above — 
has  probably  elsewhere  resulted  in,  serious  misunder- 
standing. 

After  the  hymn  would  come  the  sermon.  The  preacher 
would  stand  up  like  Apollos  to  "prove  from  the  Scriptures," 
that  is,  from  the  Old  Testament,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 
If  you  wish  to  know  how  some  of  the  Christian  Preachers 
would  probably  discharge  their  task  you  should  look  at 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  written  (about  a  hundred  years 
after  Apollos)  by  Justin  Martyr — who,  I  take  it,  was  very 
much  superior  in  Judgment,  learning,  and  ability,  to  the 
great  mass  of  Christian  Preachers  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries.  There — among  many  other  instances  of  the 
adaptation  of  historyto  preconception — you  will  find  Justin 
declaring  that  Jesus  was  born  in  a  cave,  and  that  the  ass  on 
which  He  rode  into  Jerusalem  was  tied  to  a  vine,  simply 
becc-yisc  certain  prophecies  of  Isaiah  mention  a  cave  and  a 
vine,  and  because  he  is  determined  to  find  fulfilments  of 
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them  in  the  life  of  Christ.  But  iathc  early  times  of  Apollos, 
and  during  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  before  the 
Gospels  had  been  committed  to  writing,  there  must  have 
been  a  far  stronger  gravitation  towards  thjipld  Testament 
and  a  far  more  powerful  tendency  to  fi^  something  in 
the  life  of  Christ  to  fulfd  every  prediction  about  the 
Messiah  and  to  correspond  to  every  miracle  wrought  by 
S^Ioses  and  the  prophcfts.  Judged  in  the  light  of  these 
considerations,  our  present  record  of  Christ's  life  ought 
to  surprise  us  not  by  the  number,  but  by  the  paucity,  of 
the  fulfdments  of  pro[iiecy,and  the  miracles  contained 
in  them. 

Against  these  arguments  for  the  antecedent  probability 
that  miracles  would  be  basclcssly  imputed  to  Jesus  (to  be 
followed,  presently  by  a  few  instances  to  shew  that  they 
have  been  so  imputed)  I  know  nothing  that  has  been  re- 
cently urged  except  a  consideration  drawn  from  the  life  of 
John  the  Baptist :  "  to  the  Baptist  no  miracle  has  been 
imputed  by  the  Gospels  ;  to  Christ  miracles  have  been 
imputed  ;  why  not  to  both  ?  What  is  the  reason  for  this 
distinction  except  that  i\\e  former  did  not  perform 
miracles,  while  the  latter  did .' "  Two  reasons  can  be 
given.  In  the  first  place  Christ  worked  "  mighty  works," 
while'  John  did  not;  and  since  many  of  these  "mighty 
works  "  could  not  in  the  first  century  be  distinguished  from 
"miracles,"  they  served  as  a  nucleus  round  which  a 
miraculous  narrative  might  gather  ;  in  the  history  of  the 
Baptist  there  wo^ld  be  no  such  nucleus.  The  second  and 
perhaps  more  important  reason  is,  that,  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  natural  exaggerative  tendency  which  might 
have. led  men  to  attribute-  miracles  to  the  Baptist,  there 
would  be  also  a  tendency  to  heighten  the  contrast  between 
the  Se'rvanc  and  the  Master.  This  tendency  apperys  tp 
me  to  increase  in  the  later  Gospels  till  at  last  in  the  Fourth, 
we  come  to  the   express  statement,   "John  worked   no 
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miracle"  (John  x.  41).  But  whether  I  am  right  of  not  in 
this  conjecture,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Christians  towards  the  mere  forerunner  of-thc  Messiah — 
al>out  whom  the  I'ropliets  had'  simply  predicted  that  he 
would  "  turn  the  licarts  of  the  childr'dn  to  the  fathers"— 
would  not  be  such  as  to  render  likely  any  imputations  of 
miracles  to  him.  .At  ICphcsus,  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul, 
there  were  some  qviasi-Christians  who  had  received  none 
but  "John's  Baptism,"  and  had  "not  so  much  as  heard 
whct)ier  there  is  a  Holy  Ghost."  That  gives  us  a  much 
stronger  impression  of  the  Prophet's  influence,  and  a 
much  weaker  impression  of  the  prevalence  of  the  doctrine 
about  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  earliest  Christian  tear'.img, 
than  we  should  h;ne  inferred  from  what  we  read  in  *he 
Fourth  Gospel :  was  it  likely,  when  the  Baptist's  influence 
seemed  to  the  contemporaries  of  St.  Paul  still  so  powerful 
(perhaps  too  powerful)  that  they  would  be  .tempted 
unconsciously  to  magnify  it  by  casting  round  him  that 
halo  of  miraculous  action  which  naturally  gathered  around 
the  life  of  Christ  .^  ^ 

Does  it  seem  to  you  very  hard,  and  almost  cruelly^un- 
natural,  that  the  life  of  the  Baptist— in  whom  the  world 
takes  comparatively  little  interest— should  be  handed 
down  witli- historical  accuracy  (at  least  so  far^as  miracles 
are  concerned)  while  the  life  of  Christ,  the  centre  of  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  civilizec4  world,  has  been  permittAi 
by  Providence  to  become  a  nucleus  for  illusion  and  super- 
stition as  well  as  for  the  righteous  faith  and  love  of 
mankind?     It  is  hard  ;   it  is  not  unnatural. 

*'  When  bc,^,[^.irs  die  there  .nre  no  comets  seen  ;  ^  • 

Tlic  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes." 

What  does  Shakespeare  mean  by  this  except  to  exem- 
plify the  universal,  and  natural,,  but  illusive  belief,  that 
whatever  affects  the  greatest  man  must  also  afifect  material 
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iiMturc?    Therefore  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  any 
man  \vc  must  expect  that  the  illusions  about  him  will  be 
great  in  the  minds  of  postenity.     How  indeed  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?     Reflect  for  #  moment.     Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  be  a  spiritual  Saviour,  a  spiritual  Jud*c  ;  but  how 
few  there  were  in  those  days  who  could  fully  appreciate 
even  the  meaning  of  these  titles  !     Do  you  yourself,  even 
at  this  date,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  grasp 
firmly  this  notion  of  spiritual  judgment .'     Reverence  can 
hardly  restrain  you  from  smiling  at  the  Apostles  for  their 
unspiritual   dreams   of  a   "  carnal  "  empire  with  twelve 
tangible  thrones  to  be  set  up  for  their  twelve  selves  in 
Palestine  ;  but  you  yourself,  have  you  never,  at  all  events 
in  younger  days,  dreamed  sometimes  of  a  visible  white 
throne  on   material   clouds,    of   a   visible   and    perhaps 
tangible  trumpet, .of  an  audible  verdict, of  "GuiUy"  or 
"  Not  guilty  "  externally  pronounced  on  each  soul  ?  per- 
haps also  of  palpable  palm  branches,  and  of  I  know  not 
what  more  sensMous  apparatus,  without  which  you  can 
scarcely  realize'the  notion  of  the  Day  of  Judgment?  And  yet 
all  these  are  adventitious  and  accidental  accompaniments 
of  the  real  and  essential  "judgment  "—which  is  in  Greek 
the  ''  sifting  "  or  "  division  "  i.e.  the  division  between  good 
and  evil  in  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us.     But  I  doubt  eveu 
nowVhcther  you  understand  the  meaning  of  this  spiritual 
"  division  "  or  judgment.     Let  me  try  to  explain  it.     Have 
you  not  at  any  time  suddenly,  in  a  flash,  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  some  revelation  of  goodness— some  good 
person,  or  action,  or  book,  or  word,  or  thought— which  in 
a  moment,  before  you  were  aware,  has  lighted  up  all  the 
black  caverns  of  your  nature  and  made  your  mind's  eye 
realize  them,  and  your  conscience  abhor  them,  setting  your 
higher  nature  against  your  lower  i>ature,  so  that,  without 
your  knowing  it,  this  angelic  visitant  has"  taken  hold  of 
jou,  carried  away  the  better  part  of  you  along  with  itself  , 
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into  higher  regions  of  purer  thought  than  yours,  from 
w'hcncc  your  better  nature  is  forced  to  look  down  upon, 
and  condemn,  your  lower  and  grosser  self?  This  "  divi- 
sion" is  the  operation  of  the  two-edged  sword  of  the 
Spirit  ;  and  when  a  man's  cheeks  flush  with  shame,  or  his 
lieart  feels  crushed  with  remorse,  under  this  "dividing" 
power,  and  he  feels  the  verdict  "  I  am  guilty,  "  then  he  is 
being  judged  far  more  effectually  than  any  earthly  law 
court  could  judge  him.  Now  it  is  this  kind  of  judgment 
that  Jesus  had  in  mind  when  He  spoke  of  the  judgment 
of  the  world  by  the  Son  of  Man.  In  this  sense  He  has 
been  judging,  is  judging,  and'  will  judge,  till  the  Great 
Judgment  consummates  the  story  of  such  things,  as  arc  to 
be  judged.     But  how  little  has  the  world  realized  this  ! 

I^robably  some  would  have  realized  less  of  the  spiritual  if 
they  had  imagined  less  of  the  material.  You  know  how 
the  English  judges  of  our  times  still  insist  on  much  of  the 
old  pomp  and  Ceremony  which  in  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers was  thought  nPccssary  in  order  to  make  justice 
venerable.  The  trumpets,  and  the  jav.elin-men,  and  the 
sheriffs  in  the  procession,  the  wig  and  gowrr  and  bands 
in  court— they  all  seem  a  little  ridiculous  to  most  of  us 
now  ;  yet  possibly  the  judges  arc  right  in  retaining  them. 
Possibly  our  brutal  English  nature  will  need  for  some 
decades  longer  these  antique  and  now  meaningless 
trappings  before  they  will  be  able  to  respect  the  just  judge  - 
for  the  sake  of  justice  itself.  And  in  the  same  way,  from 
the  days  of  Clovis  to  those  of  Napoleon,  many  a  man 
who  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  realize  the  righteous 
Judge  as  the  invisible  wielder  of  the  two-edged  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  has  felt  a  fear,  which  perhaps  did  more  good 
than  harm,  at  the  thought  of  the  opening  graves,  the 
unclothed  trembling  dead,  the  thunder-pealing  verdict 
and  the  flames  of-a.  material  hell.  'Who  also  can  deny 
that  the  illusion  which  has  represented  Jesus  as  having 
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possessed  and  excited  the  power  to  cure  c\eiy  imaginable 
disease  of  the  body,  has  led  many  to  realize  Him  as  the 
Healer  of  somethini,^  more  than  material  disease,  ^n  a 
manner  otherwise  impossible  for  masses  of  men  living 
under  an  oppression  which  often  scarcely  left  them  the 
consciousness  that  they  possessed  anything  but  bodies 
wherewith  to  serve  their  masters? 

Uo  not  suppose,  because  1  am  forfcd  by  evidence  to 
reject  the  miracles,  that  I  am  blind  to  the  part  that  they 
once  played  in  facilitating  faith  in  Christ.  A  whole  essay, 
a  volume  of  essays  might  be  written  on  that  subject,  with- 
out fear  of  exaggeration.  .  The  Miraculous  Conception, 
the  JMiraculous  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  the  miracles 
of  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  and  of  the  five  thousand, 
—it  would  be  quite  possible  to  shew  from  Christian 
literature  and  history,  how  in  times  gone  by,  when  laws 
of  nature  were  unrecognized,  these  supposed  incidents  of 
Christ's  life  not  only  found  their  way  into  men's  minds 
without  hesitation  and  without  a  strain  upon  intellect  or 
conscience,  but  also  conveyed  to  the  human  heart,  each  in 
its  own  way,  some  deep  spiritual  truth  satisfying  some 
deep  s|iiritual  need.  It  is  the  old  lesson  once  more 
repeated  :  the  eyes  take  in^  as  a  picture,  what  the  ears 
fail  to  convey  to  the  brain  or  heart,  when  expressed  in 
mere  words. 

But  itow,  there  are  abundant  symptoms  that  the  trtnpers 
;fcd  minds  of  men  are  greatly  changed.  Men's  minds 
are  more  open  than  before  to  the  need  of  some  spiritual 
bond  to  keep  society  tpgether  ;  and  the  character  and 
spiritual  claims  of  Christ,  and  the  marvellous  results  that 
have  followed  from  His  life  and  death,  are  beginning  (1- 
think)  to  be  recognized  with  more  spontaneousness  and 
with  less  of  superstitious  formalism.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  vast  regularity  of  Nature  has  so  come  home  to  our 
heafts  that  some  believe  in  it  as  if  it  had  a  divine  sanctity  ;  . 
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the  thought  of  prayinjj  that  the  sun  or  moon  miiy  slana* 
still  shocks  us  as  a  profanity  ;  and  boys  and  girls,  as 
they  stand  opposite  to  some  picture  setting  forth  a  Bible 
miracle.,  look  puzzled  and  perplexed,  or,  if  they  are  a  little 
older,  say  with  a  sententious  smile  that  "the  age  of 
miracles  is  past."  In  a  word,  that  very  element  of  inex- 
plicable wonder  which  once  strengthoned  the  faith,  now 
weakens  it,  by  furnishing  weapons  to  its  assailant^,  and 
by  inducing  rash  believers'  to  take  up  and  defend  against 
sceptics  a  position  that  is  ipdefensible. 

In  any  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  generation».of 
Christians  to  put  aside,  as  far  as  it  can,  the  illusions  of  Jjic 
previous  generation  and  to  rise  higher  to  the  fuller  know- 
ledge of  Christ :  for^  the  outworn  and  undiscardcd  illu- 
sions of  one  generation  become  the  hypocrisies  of  the 
next.  The  illusigns  of  the  permanence  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  of  the  speedy  Consummation,  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  of  the  Infallible  Church,  of  the  Infallible  Book,  have 
all  been  in  due  course  put  away.  A  candid  and  modest 
Christian  ough^  surely  to  argue  that,  where  so  many 
illusions  have  already  been  discarded — and  all  without . 
injury  to  the  worship  of  Christ— some  may  remain 
to  be  discarded  still,  and  equally  without  injury  to  the 
Eternal  Truth.  '  ' 

What  if  miraculous  Christianity  is  to  natural  Christianity 
as  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  is  to  the  Newtonian?  Both 
of  these  astronomical  systems  were  of  practical  utility  ; 
both  could  predict  eclipses  ;  both  revealed  God  as  a  God 
of  order.  But  the  former  imputed  to  the  unmoving  sun 
the  terrestrial  motion  which  the  lattei'  correctly  imputed 
to  the  earth  ;  the  former  explained  by  a  number  of  ai-bitrary, 
non-natural,  and  quasi-miraculous  suppositions — spheres, 
and  spirals,  and  epicycles,  and  the  like — phenomena  which 
the  latter  more  simply  explained  by  one  celestial  curve 
traced  out  in  accordance  with  one  fixed  law.    I  believe  that 
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in  religion  also  we  have  made  a  similar  mistake  and  arq 
jjcing  prepared  for  a  similar  correction.  We  have  imputed 
to  Christ  some  actions  which  have  sprung  from  the 
promptings  of  our  own  imaginatidns— imaging  forth  what 
our  ideal  Deliverer  would  have  done— and  which  have 
represented,  not  His  motions,  but  the  motions  of  bur  own 
hearts.  By  what  we  have  euphemistically  denominated 
"  latent  laws,"  that  is  to  say  by  hypotheses  as  arbitrary 
and  basclessas  the  old  epicycles,  unsupported  by  sufficient 
evidence  and  inconsistent  with  all  that  we  see  and  hear  and 
feel  around  us  in  God's  world,  we' have  endeavoured  to 
explain  a  Redbrfiption  which  no  more  needs  such  explana- 
tipns  than  forgiveness  aceds  them— a  Redemption  which  is 
as  natural  (that  is  to  say,  as  much  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  physical  nature  and  the  ordinary  processes  of 
human  nature)  as  that  Law  of  Lo\  e,  or  Spiritual  gravitation, 
which  may  be  illustrated  in  the  microcosm  of  every  human 
household.  ■  Now  we  arc  to  learn  the  new  truth  ;  and  as 
the  Gofl  of  Newton  is  greater  (is  He  not  'i)  than  the  God 
of  Ptolemy,  so  let  us  not  doubt  that  the  God  revealed 
in  spiritual  Christianity  will  be  greater  than  the  God 
I  revealed  in  material  and  miraculous  Christianity.  The 
new  heavens  will  not  cease  to  declare  the  glory  of  God  : 
the  new  firmament  will  not  fail  to  tell  of  His  handiwork. 


^ 


ARE  THE  MIRACLES  INSEPARABLE  FROM  THE 
LIFE  OF  CHRIST? 


XVIII 

MV  DEAR , 

From  the  digt'cssions  concerning  the  growth  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  possibihty  or  probabihty  that  their  trutlis 
would  be  conveyed  through  illusion  I  now  return  to  our 
main  subject,  the  jujcstion  whether  the  life  of  Christ  can 
be  disentangled  from  miracles.  And  here  you  tell  mc 
that  some  of  your  agnostic  and  sceptical  friends  quote 
with  great  satisfaction  the  following  sentence  from  Bishop 
Temple's  recent  Bampton  Lectures '  :  "  Many  of  our 
Lord's  most  characteristic  sayings  are  so  associated  with 
narratives  of  miracles  that  the  two  cannot  be  torn  apart." 
1  can  well  bel\pvc  what  you  tell  me  as  to  the  advantage 
*hich  they  naturally  take  of  this  admission  :  "  Here," 
they  say,  "is  a  statement  made  on  high  authority  that, 
unless  you  can  believe  that  Jesus  worked  bond  fide  miracles, 
such  as  the  blasting  of  the  fig-tree  and  the  destruction 
of  the  swine,  you  must  give  up  '  many  of  Christ's  most 
characteristic  sayings  '—in  other  words,  you  must  give  up 
the  hope  of  knowing  what  Jesus  taught."  I  wish  your 
friends,  who  quote  this  assertion  with  so  much  pleasure, 
would  also  have  quoted  the  " characterisTic  sayings" 
alleged  by  Dr.  Temple  in  proof  of  this  assertion  ;  for 
you  would  then  have  seen  for  yourself  that  many  of 
tftese  "characteristic  sayings"  arc  associated  not  with 
"  miracles  "  but  with  "  mighty  works  ;  "  and  I  am. sure  you 
have  not  forgotten  the  difference  between  the  tvvo.- 

1  P.ige  153.  2  See  above,  p.  158. 
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For  c\;ini|)lc  the  first  of  t]ic  "  characteristic  sayings  " 
is,  "  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thcc'  Now  these  words 
were  spoken  to  tlic  paralytic  man  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  the  cure  of  iiaralj  sis  Ijy  appeal  to  the  emotions — 
although  a  remarkable  act,  and  although,  if  permanent, 
so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  to  be  called  "  a  mighty  work  " 
— cannot  be  called  a  miracle.  But  I  need  say  no  more 
of  this,  as  1  have  treated  of  cures  by  "emotional  shock  " 
in  a  previous  letter.  ISK)w  all  the  other  sayings  quoted  by 
Dr.  Temple  refer  to  "  faith  "  or  "  believing  ;  "  and  all,  I 
think,  are  connected  wiHi  acts  of  healing.  There  may  be 
doubtless  in  some  of  oui  present  accounts  of  the  "  mighty 
works"  some  inaccuracies  or  exaggerations  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  and  the  circumstances  of  the  cure. 
For  e.xample,  when  the  cure  is  said  to  have  been  performed 
at  a  distance  from  the  patient,  either  (i)  faith  must  have 
wrought  in  the  patient  by  his  knowledge  that  his  friends 
were  interceding  with  Christ,  or  (2)  we  must  assume 
some  very  doi>btf\d  theory  of  "  brain-wave  "  sympathy,  or 
admit  that  (3)  the  story  is  exaggerated,  or  else  that  (4) 
there  is  a  bonajide  miracle.  For  my  own  part  I  waver, 
in  such  cases  as  that  of  the  centurion's  servant  and  the 
I  Syro-Phcenician's  daughter,  between  the  hypotheses  which 
I  have  n.iunbcrcd  (i)  and  (3),  with  a  sentimental  reserve 
in  favour  of  (2)  ;  but  any  one  of  these  seems  to  me  so  far 
more  probable  tlvin  the  hypothesis  of  a  suspension  of  the 
laws  of  nature  that  I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  constrained 
by  reason  of  such  "  characteristic  sayings "  concerning 
faith,  to  give  in  my  adhesion  to  a  narrative  of  miracle. 
On  the  contrary  I  say  the  mention  of  "faith,''  and  Christ's 
"marvel"  at  faith,  and  His  eulogy  of  the  "  greatness"  of 
the  "faith."  in  certain  cases,  all  goto  prove  thrtt  these  acts 
were  not  miracles,  but  simply  acts  of  faith-healing  on  a 
colossal  scale.  I  hope  you  will  not  feel  inclined  to  sneer 
at   the  reservation  in  those  last  four  words.     You  will 
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surely  admit  that,  if  Christ  did  anjtliing  natiirnliy,  the 
result  might  be  proportionate  to  His  nature;  and  if  His 
power  of  appealing  to  the  emotions  was  colossal,  the 
material  result  of  thirt  appeal  might  be  proportionately 
colossal.  I  begin,  therefore,  the  process  of  disentangle- 
ment between  the  historical  and  the  miraculous  in  Christ's 
life  by  a  protest  against  a  hasty  and  blind  confusion  which 
refuses  to  discriminate  between  "  miracles"  and  "mighty 
works,"  and  calls  on  us  to  reject  from  the  history  not  only 
tiie  miraculous  but  the  marvellous  as  well  ;  and  I  assert 
that  the  acts  of  faith-healing  with  which,  as  Bishop  Temple 
truly.says,  there  arc  associated  many  of  our  Lord's  most 
characteristic  sayings,  may  be  accepted  as  generally 
historical  and  natural. 

This,  however,  would  not  apply  to  such  a  miracle  as  the 
restoration  of  the  ear  of  the  high  pf  icst's  servant  ;  and  the 
reasons  are  obvious.  The  faith  necessary  for  an  act  of 
emotional  healing  is  not  said  to  have  existed,  and  is  not 
likely  to  have  existed,  in  a  man  who  probably  looked  on 
Christ  as  an  impostor.  Even  if  it  had  existed,  the  case 
was  not  one  where  wc  have  reason  to  think  faith  could 
have  healed.  Besides,  the  miracle  is  omitted  by  three  out 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  It  is  possibly  a  mistaken  infer- 
ence from  some  tradition  about  an  utterance  of  Jesus, 
"  Suffer  ye  thus  far;"  which  may  have  really  had  an  entirely 
different  meaning,  but  which  led  the  third  Evangelist  to 
conclude  that  Jesus  desired  His  captors  to  give  Him  so 
much  liberty  as  would  allow  him  to  perform  this  act  of 
mercy — a  humane  and  picturesque  thought,  but  not  history. 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  other  three  Evangelists 
should  have  mentioned  the  wound  inflicted  on  the  servant ; 
that  Matthew  and  John  should  have  added  a  rebuke 
addressed  by  Jesus  to  Peter  for  inflicting  it  ;  and  that  John 
should  have  taken  the  pains  to  tell  us  the  name  df  the 
high  priest's    servant — and  yet    that   they   should    have 
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omitted,  if'  they  actually  knew,  the  fact  that  the  wound 
was  immediately  and  miraculously  healed  l:^y  Jesus.  The 
irresistible  conclusion  is  that  St.  Mark,  St.  Matthew,  and 
St.  John,  kn.ew  nothin;.;  of  this  miracle. 

When  the  acts  of  hcalini,'  are  set  apart,  and  considered 
as  "mifjhty  works"  but  not  "miracles,"  the  bo?ut  fide 
miracles  jn  the  Synoptic  Gospels  will  become  few  indeed  : 
and  I  thin'c  it  will  be  found  that  these  few  are  susceptible 
of  explanation  on  natural  grounds.  We  will  paswjver 
the  finding  of  the  coin  in  the  fish's  month— which  i/fouS^ 
in  Si;.  -Matthew's  Gospel  alone  and  can  hardly  ba  asso- 
ciated with  any  "characteristic  saying"  of  Jesus^=!md 
come  to  a  miracle  common  to  the  three  Synoptist^, 
the  destruction  of  two  thousand  swine  following  on  the 
exorcism  of  the  Gadarcne. 

This  is'a  very  curious  case  of  misunderstanding  arising 
from  literalism.  It  was  a  common  belief  in  Palestine 
(as  it  was  also  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages),  that 
the  bodies  of  the  "  possessed,"  or  insane,  were  tenanted 
by  familiar  demons  in  various  shapes — toads,  scorpions, 
swine,  serpents,  and  the  like.  These  demons  were  sup- 
posed to  have  as  their  normal  home  an  "  abyss "  or 
"deep"  (Luke  viii.  31,  u^va-anv) ;  but  this  they  abhorred, 
and  were  never  so  happy  as  when  they  found  a  home  in 
some  human  body.  The  "  possessed  "  believed  fhat  these 
demons  were  visible  and  material ;  and  the  jyggling 
exorcist  would  sometimes  (so  Jpscphus  tells  us)  place  a 
bucket  of  water  to  be  overturned  by  the  demons  in  pass- 
ing, as  a  proof  that  they  were  driven  out.  In  a  word,  the 
"possessed"  could  hardly  be  convinced  that  he  was 
cured,  unless  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  frogs, 
serpents,  scorpions,  or  swine  actually  rushing  from  his 
mouth  in  some  definite  direction. 

The  explanation  of  the  miracle  will  now  readily  suggest 
itself  to  you.    Some  man  perhaps  a  patriotic  Galifean,  to 
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ulioni  nolliiiiK  would  be  more  liatcfiil  than  a  Roman  ■ 
army,  conceived  liim;>elf  to  be  ])osscsscd  by  a  wliolc 
"lci;i(m,"  two  tlioiisand  "unclean  swine."  Identifying^ 
himself— as  was  tlic  habit  of  those  w ho  were  "  possessed  " 
—with  tlic  demons  whom  he  supposed  to  have  posses- 
sion of  him,  the  insane'  man  declared  that  his  n;tn»e 
was  "  Le^non,  for  we  arc  many  ; "  and  they  (or  he) 
besought  Jesus  that  lie  would  not  drive  them  into  tho 
"  dcep,'-7.c.  into  the  "abyss  "  above-mentioned.  I3ut  by  the 
voice  of  Jesus  the  man  is  instantaneously  healed:  he 
sees  the  le;^non  of  demons  that  had  possessed  him  rushing 
forth  in  the  shapes  of  two  thousand  swine  and  hurryin<; 
down  into  "  the  deep  ;  "  and  what  he  sees,  he  loudly 
proclaims  to  the  bystanders.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
on  some  such  a  basis  of  fact  there  mit;ht  be  built  the 
tradition  that  Jesus  healed  a  demoniac  \vhose  name 
was  Legion,  and  sent  fho  thousand  swine  into  the  deep 
sea  ;  and  from  thence  1)y  easy  stages  the  tradition  might 
arrive  at  its  present  shape. 

So  far,  I  think,  you  do  not  find  it  very  difficult  to 
scpara4.e  the  miraculous  from  the  historical  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  nor  feel  yourself  forced  to  sacrifice  any  of  the 
"  most  characteristic  sayings  of  Jesus.''  Let  us  now  come 
to  a  miracle  of  greater  difficulty,  the  blasting  of  the 
#arren  fig-tree. 

Even  of  those  commeutators  who  accept  the  miracle 
of  the  fig-tree  as  historical,  most,  I  believe,  see  in  it  a 
kind  of  parable.  The  barren  fig-tree,  they  say,  which 
made  a  great  show  of  leaves  but  bore  no  fruit,  obviously 
represents,  in  the  first  place,  the  Pharisees,  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  nation,  which,  as  a  whole,  identified 
itself  with  the  Pharisees.  ]5oth  the  Prophets  and  the 
Psalms  delight  in  similar  metaphors.  Israelis  the  vine  ; 
Jehovah,  in  Isaiah,  is  the  Lord  of  the  vine,  who  demands 
-good  fruit  and  finds  it  not.  and  consequently  resolves  to 
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destroy  the  vine.  So  licrc,  the  Lord  cnmcs  to  the  fitj-trcc 
of  I'liaiisccisin,  the  tree  of  (lej;cncr;itc  Isnicl,  scckiii},' 
fruit ;  and  finding;  none,  He  'curses  it,  and  withers  it  with 
the  brciitli  of  His  mouth.  Is  it  not  easy  to  sec  how  a 
parable,  tlius  expressed  in  the  hymns  and  earhest  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church,  mii,'ht  speedily  be  litcralized  and  give 
rise  to  a  miraculous  narrative? 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  a  curious  fact  confirmatory  of 
thir>  view.  I  dare  say  you  may  have  noticed  that  St.  Luke, 
although  heaijrees  with  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  in  the 
context  of  this  miracle,  omits  the  miracle  itself.  Why  so  ? 
Is  it  because  he  never  heard  of  the  mir.acie  ?  Not  quite 
so.  It  is  because  he  had  heard  of  it  in  a  slightly  different 
form,  not  as  a  miracle  but  as  a  parable,  which  he  alone 
has  preserved.  St.  Luke's  version  of  the  tradition  is 
that  the  Lord  comes  to  the  barren  tree  ancl,  finding  no 
fruit  on  it,  gives  orders  that  it  is  to  be  cut  down  :  but  the 
steward  of  the  farm  pleads  for  a  respite  ;  let-the  ground 
be  digged  and  manured,  then,  if  there  be  no  fi»uit,  let  it  be 
cut  down.  A  similar  thought,  you  see,  is  here  expressed 
in  two  different  shapes,  a  miraculous  and  a  non-miracu- 
lous ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  former 
may  have  been  de\elopcd  from  the  latter. 

lUit  I  sec  that  your  last  letter  has  a  remark  on  this  very 
miracle,  and  on  the  difficulty  of  rejecting  it.  "  It  is  asso- 
ciated," you  say,  "  with  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
sayings  of  Jesus  :  for  it  is  in  connection  with  the  wither- 
ing of  the  fig-tree  that  Jesus  says  (Matt.  x\i.  21),  '  If  ye 
have  faith,  ye  shall  not  only  do  10/iai  is  done  to  the  Jig-tree, 
biit  even  if  ye  shall  say  unto  this  'mountain,  Be  thou 
taken  up  and  cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done.' " 
"  Here,"  you  say,  "  we  have  a  characteristic  saying  of 
Jesus  expressly  referring  to  something  done,- and  done 
miraculously."  " 

Would   it  »not    have    been    wise,    before   making    so 
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emphatic  a  statement,  to  consider  how  St.  Mark,  the 
earlier  of  the  two  narrators  of  this  miracle,  sets  forth  the 
comment  of  Jesus?  The  comments  run  tlius  in  the  first 
two  Gospels,  and  I  will  ajld  a  parallel  saying  from  the 
third  Gospel,  not  attached  to  any  miracle  : 

Mark  xi.  LM-pj.  Mattluw  xxi.  20-21.  I.ukc-.wii.  5-6. 

Ami    l'i:ler,   calliiii;    to  And  when  the  disciples  And  the  apostles 

riaiiLnibranci:,  sailli    un;o  saw   it,    tliuy    marvditd,  said  inito  ihe  l.urd 

Itiin,  "  Kablii,  Ijclirld  iho  saying,  "  H'"v  did  the  IV.;  "  Iiirrcasu     our 

fig  tree  which  thou  curs-  tree    iinnicdialcly   witlu  r  faith."      And    the 

cdsl    is  wit^icred  away."  away?"   And    |csus  said  l.nrd  said,  "If  ye 

,y\nd  K-MisaiisWLringsailh  unto  them.  "  Verily  I  say  have     faith    as     a 

unio  them,  "Have  faith  unto  you.  If  ye  have  faith,  grain    of    nuistard 

in  God.    Verily  I  say  unto  and  doubt    not,    ye   shall  seed,  ye -wnnld  say 

you.  Whosoever  shall  say  lU'>t  oniy  (fo  w/iat  is  time  unto  this  sycamine 

unto    this   mountain,    I'e  lo  the  /iflfci^  but  LV,nif  tree,  lie  thou  rooted 

thou    taken   up  and   cast  ye  sliall]    say    unto    this  up,    and    be    thou 

into  the  sea  ;  and  shall  not  iniuntain,  lie  thou  taken  planted  in  the  sea  ; 

doubt    in    his   heart,    but  up  and  cast  into  the  .sea,  and  it  woidd  have  ' 

shall  belitive  that  what  be  it  shall  be  done."  obeyed  yuu." 
saith  c  Hiieth  to  pass  ;  he 
shall  have  it." 

You  see  then  that  the  more  authoritative  (because  earlier) 
of  our  two  witnesses  omifs  those  very  words  on  which  you 
lay  so  much  stress,  the  "  express  reference  to  something 
done,  and  done  miraculously."  And  ought  not  this  fact  to 
make  you  pause  and  ask  yourself  "  Am  1  really  to  suppose 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  encouraged  His  disciples  to  command 
material  mountains  to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  and  material 
trees  to  be  destroyed  ?  Did  He  Himself  so  habitually 
act  thus  that  He  could  naturally  urge  His  disciples  to  do 
the  like  .?  Does  it  not  seem,  literally  taken,  advice  con- 
trary not  only  to  common  scnso  but  also  to  a  reverent 
appreciation  of  the  law  and  order  of  nature  ?  "  I  would 
suggest  to  you  that  you  might  weigh  the  inherent  improb- 
ability of  the  words  in  St.  Matthew  (literally  taken),  as  well 
as  the  external  probability — which  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
shew— that  the  wl>ole  passage  was  metaphorical. 

We  kno\v!  from   St.    Paul's   works,   as   well    as'  from 
Rabbinical  literature,  that  "to  move  mountains"  was  a 
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common  mclMjihor  to  express  imcllcctual  or  spiritual 
iiljjlily.  St.  I'aiil  speaks  of  faith  that  would  "  mo\e 
mountains;"  and  yi^uwill  fmd  in  I.ii;litfoot!s  llinuu: 
Ihiirtxicac  (ii.  p.  -1S5),"  There  was.not  such  another  rooter 
up  of  moiint.iiin  as  lien  Azzai."  Now  we  know  from  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  (wii.  6),  that  Jesus  used  a  similar  metajihor 
of  trees,  as  well  as  of  mountains,  to  exemplify  the  |)ower 
of  faith  ;  and  this  w  iijiout  any  reference  to  "  somethin.L;- 
done  and  done  miraculously:  "  "If  ye  have /«///;  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  yc  would  say  unto  this  sycamine 
tree.  Be  thou  rooted  up  and  planted  in  the  sea;  and  it 
would  have  obeyed."  Planted  in  the  sea  !  Can  you 
dream  that  so  preposterous  a  portent  could  ha\e  been 
prayed  for  by  any  sane  and  sober  follower  of  Christ  in  com- 
pliance with  his  Master's  su.^'estion?  Dear  in  r.iind  that 
these  words.in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  were  uttered  akng  time 
before  the  blasting  of  the  fig-tree  is  'supp6scd  to  haVc 
happened,  and  at  a  dilTercnt  place.  Does  not  then  a  com- 
parison of  this  passage  "vith  the  other  two  make  it  pro- 
bable that  Jesus  was  in  the  haljit  of  encouraging  His 
disciples  to  be  "  pluckers  up  of  mountains  "  and  "  rooters 
up  of  trees,"  not  literally  but  metaphorically,  meaning 
thereby  that  they  were  to  attempt  and  accomplish  the 
greatest  feats  of  faith  ? 

•You  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  when  you  find  what  it 
was  that  Jesus  regarded  as.  the  greatest  feat  of  faith  in  the 
passagQ  of  St.  Luke  just  mentioned.  It  was  a  feat  of 
which  we  arc  accustomed  to  think  rather  lightly  ;  partly, 
perhaps,  because  wc  are  often  contcnfed  with  the  appear- 
ance of  it  without  the  reality  :  it  was  simply  forgiveness. 
He  had  told  the  disciples  they  must  fftrgivc  "  till  seventy 
times  seven.'  The  Apostles,  in  despair,  replied  "  Increase" 
our  faith  :  "  and  then  Jesus  tells  them  that  if  they  had  but 
a  germ  of  living  trust,  they  could  become  "  uprootcrs  of 
sycamine  trees,"  in  other  words  they  could  perform  for- 
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givcncss,  the  greatest  feat  of  faith.     Ihit  perhaps  you  will 

say,  "At  all  events  in  St.  Mark,  tin;  earliest  authority  for 
the  miracle  of  the  hlastiiii;  of  the  fi^'-trce,  there  is  no 
mention  of  forf^'ivcncss,  and  nothinij  that  would  indicate 
that  his\crsion  of  the  words  of  Jesus  referred  to  what  you 
call  '  the  greatest  feat  of  faith,'  I.e.  forgiveness."  On  the 
contrary,  you  will  find  that  St.  Mark,  with  some  apparent 
corffusion  of  different  thoughts,  retains  the  trace  of  the 
original  s|)iritual  signification  of  the  words  (Mark  xi. 
22—25) :  "  l\ii\c/aM  in  dod.  .Verily  1  say  unto  you,  who- 
soeve*-shall  s.iy  unto  this  mountain,  He  thou  taken  up  and 
cast  intoythe  sea,  and  shall  not  doubt  in  his  heart  but 
shall  bel/evc  that  what  he  saith  conicth  to  pass,  he  shall 
have  it.  Therefore  I  say  unto  you.  All  things  whatsoever 
ye  pray  arid  ask  for,  believe  that  ye  have  received  them, 
and  ye  shall  have  them  ;  And  when  soever yc  stniilt  prayin^^, 
forgive,  if  ye  have  aught  against  any  one  ;  that  )our  Vather 
which  is  in  heaven  may  forgive  your  trespasses." 

I  contend  that,  upon  the  whole,  an  impartial  critic  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  the  miracle,  nor  the 
reference  to  the  miracle,  is  historical ;  and  that,  in  aJl 
pi;obabiIity,  both  the  miracle  and  the  reference  to  it  arose 
from  a  rriisunderstanding,  without  any  intention  to  deceive. 
We  must  remember  that  the  "  short  sayings  "  of  the  Lord 
Jesus — as  they  are  called  by  some  early  writer,  Justin,  I 
think — must  have  caused  considerable  'difficulty  to  the 
compilers  of  the  earliest  Gospels  in  the  attempt  to  arrange 
them  in  order.  Pointed,  pithy,  and  brief,  pregnant  with 
meaning,  sometimes  obscured  by  metaphor,  many  of  these 
saymgs,  if  taken  out  of  their  context,  were  very  liable  to  be 
misunderstood.  Sogic  compilers  might  think  it  best,  as  the 
^uthor  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  has  done  in  the  Sermon  on 
The  Mount,  to  group  a  number  of  these  sayings  together 
without  connection  ;  others,  as  the  author  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  might  object  to  this  arrangement,  and  might  rtiake 
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it  a  main  object  to  set  forth  these  sayin^rs  "  in  orclpr.V 
attachinjj  to  each  its  appi(ipiii'"-'*an(l  explanatory  contcx'' 
Now  to  np])ly  tliis  to*tlic  particular  case  of  the  legend 
the  fig-trce.  It  seems  proljabie  that, the  compilers  ha 
before  them  two^raditions,  one,  a  |)aral)le  about  a  barren' 
ti:^-tree  destroyed  l)y  the  Lord  of  the  vine-yard  because  it 
bore  no  fruit  ;  another,  a  prccep*~ab(Hit  the  power  of 
faith  in  uprootinij  a  mountain  or  a  tree,  /'.c.  in  achicvini^ 
the  greatest  of  spiritual  tasks,  the  task  of  forgiving.  St. 
■  Luke  iHiter|)reted  both  the  jiarablc  'and  the  precept 
sjiiritually,  jind  kept  the,  two  distinct.  St.  Mark  inter- 
preted the  pafabic  literally  and  adopted  the  tradition  which 
made  it  refer  to  an  actual  destruction  of  a  tree;  he  also 
appt'iided  to  it  the  saying  on  the  power  of  faithful  prayer  to 
work  an\-  wonders  soever,  as  being  an  appropriate  comment 
on  so  startling  .a  miracle  ;  but  he  did  not  think  fit  to  adapt 
the  saying  to  the  miracle  by  any  insertion  of^hc  word 
"  tree"  ("  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  say  unto 
this  mountain,  lie  thou  taken  up".&c.)  ;  and  Ipc  retained 
the  old  connection  of  the  saying  with  forgiveness. 
St.  Matthew — of  course,  when  I  say  St.  Matthew,  I  mean 
the  unknown  authors  or  comj)ilcrs  of  the  ("lOspel  called  by 
his  name — is  more  consistent.  He,  like  St.  IVLrrk  interprets 
the'parable  literally,  and  he  appends  to  it  the  saying  on  the 
jiower  of  faithful  prayer  ;  but  he  inserts  in  the  latter  an 
express  reference  to  the  miracle  which,  according  to  his 
hypothesis,  had  recently  been  worked  before  the  eyes  of  the 
iJisciples  and  could  hardly  thc;reforc  fail  to  be  mentioned  : 
"  If  ye  have  faith  and  doubt  not,  yc  shall  [not  oii/ylfow/int 
is  done  to  Ihc  fit^-trcc,  but  even  if  yc  s/mll']  say  unto  this 
mountain,"  &c.  In  order  to  complete  the  adaptation,  he* 
also  omits  the  words  that  connect  the  saying  with-forgivc- 
ness,  and  relegates  them  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (vi. 
14,  15)  which  he  makes  the  receptacle  for  all  those  sayings^ 
of  Jesus  for  which  lie  can  find  no  special  time  and  place. 
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"  All  lliis  is  sli.iddwx',  biiicly  possible,  incrc  conjecture. 
I  maintiiin  lliat  conjectiiie,  fairjy  siipijortcd,  is  eiioii^'li  to 
L;ivc  tlie  linisiiiii;;  l)li)w  lo  all  I'uilli  ill  a  miracle  sdclifftrenl 
from  Christ's  other  "  nii^jhty  works  '  as  this  of  the  fij;- 
ircc.  I!efi)rc  fmally  and  utterly  rejecting  a  story  found  in 
a  generally  truthful  narrative  we  wish  not  only  to  know 
tiiat  the  stor)'  is  improbable,  but  also  to  answer  the 
ipiestion,  "  1  low  may  it  have  crept  into  the  narrative  ?  " 
The  above  conjectui;j;  supplier  a  fairly  probable  answer  to 
that  (piesiion  ;  and  the  combined  result  of  the  evidence  for 
the  probability  of  some  rational  'cxplaniition,  and  against 
the  probability  of  the  miraculous  occurrence,  is  so  great 
that  1  can  feel  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  miracle  of  the 
fig-tree  and  in  declaring  that  the  "  characteristic  sayings  " 
of  Jesus  about  the  uprj>Q>ing  of  mountajns  and  trees  were 
never  intended  to  be  literally  understo"rtd. 

And  now,  before  going  further,  ask  yourself  once  more, 
"  \Vhat  have  1  lost,  so  far,  by  giving  up  the  miracles  of 
Jesus?  Does  lie  sink  in  my  estimation^  because  Me  did 
not  blast  a  lig-trcc  or  destroy  twfj  thousand  swine,  or  draw 
a  fish  with  a  stater  in  its  mouth  to  the  hook  of  Pctcf  ?  Or 
have  I  lost  a  jirecious  and  '  characteristic  saying'  of  Jesus 
liccause  1  no  longer  believe  that  He  really  ancouragcd  His 
discii)les  to  pray  for  tile  uprooting  of  material  mountains 
and  material  trees?"  I  am  quite  sure  your  conscience 
must  reply  that  you  have  hitherto  Ipst  nothing.  If  so,  take 
Qourage,  and  follow  on  step  by  step  where  the  argument 
leads  you. 
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My  DEAR  ,  ' 

'  You  remind  me  that  I  have  omitted  the  most 
important  of  all  those  sayings  of  Christ  which  arc  asso- 
ciated with  miracles— the  passage  in  which  Uc  comments 
on  the  feeding'  of  the  Four"  Thousand  and  on  that  of  the 
Five  Thousand,  ag  two  separate  acts,  apparently  implying 
their  miraculous  nature.  I  have  not  forgotten  it ;  but  I 
reserved  it  to  the  last  Because  «  is,  as  you  justly  say,  the 
most  important  and  the  most  difficult  of  all ;  but  T 
believe  it  to  be  susceptible  of  explanation. 

Let  us  first  have  the  facts  before  u4.  In  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew  (viii.  15)  and  .St.  Mark  (.Wi.  6)  )csus  is 
introduced  as  bidding  the  Disciples  "  beware  of  the  leaven 

,  of  the  Pharisees  an*"  the  lAivcn  of  Hcyod"  (or,  as 
Matthew,  "  the  Sadducces.")  Upon  this  the  disciples,  as 
usual,  interpret  the  words  of  Jesus  literally;  they  suppose 
that,  since  they  have  forgotten  to  bring  bread  with  them 
(for  they  had  but  one  loaf)  their  Master  wishes  to  warn 
them  to  beware  of  leaven  during  the  approaching  feast  of 

.  Passovftr  or  unleavened  breaa*Q- Hereupon  Jesus,  in  order 
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to  shew  thcin  tliat  Ik:  was  not  speaking  literally,  rebukes 
'their  dull  and  literali/ini^r  minds  as  follows  : —  \.   i^ 

^      Mark  viii.  i7-ji,    •  M.ihIkw  xvi.  8-ij.  - 

"Whyrca.Dn  yu  )iim  ;uuc  j'c  li.'i^^   .  "Wliyrcas  n  yu-jimonn  \ujurseIvuH 

no  bread?     I  *u  yr  iini  jut  (k  rccivi-?  bccaiisu  ye  Iia\c  no  Iireau'r   tI>  »  ye        ( 

\\  hell  i   Ijialtu   tlic   I'lv*;*  not  yut  |icrccivt;  miiliiT  ieiiuL'inher 

l_naves  ainnni;  i!u:  fivi-  tliuii'^aMtl^  Imw  tin-  live  loaves  nf  ihu  liv^  tliuusand 

many  ha-'kuls  full  uf  broken  iiiuri-s  ami  Ih.w  inaiiv  biiskuts  look  ye  ujiV 

look  yu  i;fi":"     'Ihcv  >.av  unto  liim,  Neither  tbe  slvcii  luavcs  of  ifiu  f(*ur 

"Twelve"     "  Aivl  wIii'M  tlu;  seven  ibousariil  and  b'lw  many  baskets  yu 

nnniiifi  ilie  four  tbou^and.  Iiuw  many  Icjok  upV     How  is  it  tbat  ye  do  not 

hasktMs    full    of  bioken  jiieces   ti'ok  perceive    ibiit    1    ^pake    nut    tu   you  ^ 

Vfkiip?"     And  tbcy  sa>v  unto  bini,  concerning   fjread?     IJut    beware  of    " 

^' Seven."     Andjic  said  unto  tbein,  ^lie  leaven  of  the  I'liarisees  and  Sad 

"  Do  yc  not  yut  "umJerstaiii'l  ?"  ducees."  Thcti  uiu|er-.tood  they  how 

t  «  that  he  b;wle  ibeiu  not  bewa|e  of  the 
leaven  •  f  bread,  but  of  tile  teaching 
of  tlii*  Pharisees  and  Sadduices. 

Now  before  I  proceed  further  I  must  point  ouf  to  yoi* 
that  these  words  arc  not  found  in  St.  Luke's  (lospel.    For  , 
my  own  part  1  ^nn  disposed  to  belie\  c  them  toJic  genuine, 
,though  not   cpiite  in    the  exact  form  in   which   we  now 
find  them.      I  think  St    I.ukc  may  have  omitted  them 
because  lie  found  some  difficulty  or  obscurity  in  them  ;  6r", 
because  he  did  not  know  of  them;  ^r  perhaps  because  he  , 
did  not  jknowof,  nrdid  not  accept,  the  fpcdin;^^  of  the  J'out 
Thousand,  to  whicli  they  refer.   Hut  suppose  we  arc  forced' 
to  give  them  up  as  altoi,'ether  s])urious,  ^hat  is  to  say,^as 
not  being  genuine  words  of  Jesus,  tljough  genuine  parts  of  * 
tlic  first  and  spcond  ijospcls  ;  what  is  the  conscciuence  ? 
Simply-that  \vc  shall  bcroduced  to  ^.  Lukes  version  of 
the  words, 'tfliicji  is.  as  foltows  (L>ukc  xii.  i) :  "  Beware  ye 
of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  which  is  hypocrisy."     Cap. 
>N'c  say  that  St.  Luke  has  herein  omitted  words  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  life  of  Christ,  or  that  we  have  lost  anything 
of  the  highest  importance,  or  even  that  we  have  lost  a  very 
"  characteristic  saying  "  of  Jesus  in  omitting  the  statistical 
comparison  which  St.  Luke  omits  ?     I  think  not.  ^ 

But  now  let  us  assume  that  Jesus  uttered  tlicse  words 
'or  something  like  them.  .  I  I'hihk  you  would  perceive  that 
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llie\v  cniild  be  intorprctcd  mctapliorically,  if  yoiu:oifkl  only 
comprclicnd  hah'  the  accouuts  of  the  miiaculousfc-cding^of 
the  Four  Thousand  and  of  the  Five  Tliousand  (ob'viousfy 
Htcral  as  they  now  stand  in  our  Gospels)  could  be  -cferred 
to  as  spiritual  incidents:  In  order  to  answer- this  question 
\vc  must  now  pass  to  'the  narratives  of  the  two  miracles 
themselves.  I  suppose  even  those  who  accept  them 
literally  would  admit  that  they  are  emblematic,  and  that 
they  represent  Jesus,  the  Bread  of  Life,  giving  H^i^clf 
for  the  world.  'Ijlic-4^ourth  Ciospel  manifests  this  in  the 
subsequent  (flscoui  ^  \hcre  the  feeding  on  the  bread  and 
lishes  introduces  the  subject  of  the  feeding  ort*  the  flesh  ' 
and  blood  of  Christ.  The  notion,  that  we  feed  on  the 
Word  of-  God,  firjt  found  in  Deuteronomy  (\  iii.  3),  per- 
\ade's  all  Jewish  literature.  It  is  found  in  Pliilo  (i.  1 19)  : 
"The  soul  is  nourished  not  on  earthly  and  cbrruptibic 
food,  but  oil  the  words  which  Gods  rains  down  out  of  Hjs 
sublime  and  pure  nature  which  He  calls  heaven."  It  re-  • 
appears  in  the  account  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  when  He 
replies  to  Satan,  quoting  Deut.  viii.  3,  "  Man  shall  not 
live,  by  bread  alone  but  by  every  ■wflfd  that  proccedith 
out  of  the  niouth  of  God ' ''"^n^  again  (John  m  32),  ".  I 
have  ific'iif  to  cat  that  \e  know  not." 

•  On  that  last  occasion  the  FourtlvGospol  tells  us  that  the 
disciples^'actually  misunderstood  tlie  metaphor  and  inter- 
preted it  literally  ;  and  to  this  day  I  dare  say  many  would 
giveShteral  interpretation  to  the  "daily  bread  "of  the  Lord's, 
prayer  ;  but  thbre  can  be  little  doubt  that  JesusirftOint  by 
''  bread"  every  gift  and  blessing  that  constitutes  life,  and 
primarily  the  spiritual  sustenance  of  the  soul.  As  to  the 
emblematic  use  of  the  "  fish,"  it  cannot  bo  traced  to  the 
Old  Testament  ;  but  in  a  \  cry  early  peribd  of  the  qxisttncc 
/of  the  Church,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  we  find^ 
'  the  Fi^h  ,in  rude  paintings  representing  the  Eucharist!^ 
food  of  the  faithful  ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  appellation  was  • 
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!;i\cn  to  Jesus  fronr  the  initial  letters  of  tlie  Greek  title; 
l(csoiis)  Ch(ristos)  Th(ff)ti)  U(j(is)  S(otcr)  [Jesiis  Christ, 
Son  of  Cicd,  Saviour]  bccauscvthey  maclc'  up  the  Greek 
word  /c/i//i//s,  fish.  About  llic  >nj(klle  of  tlic  sectnTj 
century  wc'liixl  one  of  the  earliest  c^aT^i^Chrifelian  poems 
clescrilaing  how' the  Chujch  cveiy where  presented  to  the 
faithful,  as  their  food,  "the  Fish,  great  and  pure,  which 
thc'IIoly  \'irgin  had  caii^jht."     The  poet  evidently  did  nqj 

(invent  this  metaphor  ;  it  was  established,  intelligible,  a;id 
inhcTitcd,  at  the  time  when  he  used  it,  and  must  h:ivc 
been  in  use  mnch  earlier.     To  speak  of  "  crumbs  "  nieta- 

.phprically  may  perhaps   seem  to  us   a*  bold   metaphor, 
but  it  -may  be  iflustratcd  by  the  dialogue  between,  JeSus 
♦ind  the  Syro-Hicenjcian  woman  :   "  It  is  not  meet  tg  takcd' 
the  Ihilclren's  food  anj:}  cast  it  unto  dogs :"'  "  Truthj^Lord  ; 
yet  even  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall 
master's  table."      Now  it   was  a  common-pla 
doctrine  of  Jesus  that  every  elisciple  who  mini 
Word'  or  Bread  of   Life  invariably  receiv 
ample  ;neasurc  %"  Freely  ye  have  receive 
(live  what.'    Certaiifly  not  material  bread,"  bul^heffuth 
or  bread  of-life.     And  again,  "  Giv.Cj'and  it  shall  be  given 

,unto  you  :  good  measure  iii'esscd  down  und  ninning  over 
shsrfl  TIJlCV  '  give  into  your  bosom,"  ^Again,  I  ask,  give 
/  what  ?  What  but  the  spiritual  15rcad,  which,  by  the  laws 
(5f  spiritu:)!  nature,  cannot  be  freely  given  without  a  yet 
more  rich  return  into  the  giver's  Jicart.''  It  was  this 
IJread  that  Christ  ministered  to  His  disciples  and  bade 
them  set  before  the  i)coplc  ;  it  was.  this  Bread  which  the 
disciples  found  multii^hed  In  their  hands  so  that  it  sufficed 
for  all,  and  they  themselves  were  fed  from  the  crumbs 
that  fell  from  the  food. 

,  In  course  of  time  the  story  of  fliis  spiritual  banquet 
finding  its  way  into  Christian  hymns  and  traditions  would  ' 

1  i.e.  the  Powtr-S  of  Ilc.iven 
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be  litcralizcd  and  amplified  with  variations.  As  Moses 
"  spread  a  ;;able_^"  for  Israel  "  in  the  wilderness,"  so  also, 
it  would  be  said,  did  Jesus  of  Nazareth  when  he  fed 
thousands  of  His  followers  on  djvinc  Bread.  The  Fish, 
which  is  iioi  mentioned  in  our  LonVs  dialogue  ivith  the 
Disciples,  might  naturally  be  added  to  the  lircad,  in  the 
narrative,  as  a  Fucharistic  emblem.  1/  the  Fish  had 
been  mentioned  by  our  Lord  in  the  dialogue  under  ques- 
tion, my  explanation  would  at  once  fall  tc]>  the  ground  ; 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  ;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  in  ex- 
])laining  how  Jesus  could  have  spoken  metaphorically  of  , 
the  "  seven  "  as  well  as  the  "  twelve  ''  baskets.  We  can  un- 
derstand the  "twelve ''—cac^i  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
who  ministered,  receiving  a  return  of  spiritual  "'crumbs  " — 
but  whence  the  "  seVcn  "  ?  Here  I  can  but  conjecture. 
You  know  that  seven  is  what  is  called  "  a  sacred  number." 
I  find  in  the  ^ou/th  Gospel,  x.xi.  2-14,  a  story  (evidently  " 
emblematic)  of  a  miraculous  meal  of  bread  and  fishes  in 
which  "  seven"  apostles  took  part.  Thi^may  have  been 
based  upon  some  tradition  in  which  seven  apostles  were 
recorded  as  having  taken  part  in  'a  spiritual  I-Lucharistic 
feeding  of  t/hi!  nuikitudc.  If  that  was  so,  it  would  follow 
,that  iij  the  latter  case  there  would  be  "  seven  baskrts"  of 
fragmen^  as  in  the  former  case  there  were  "  twelv. ,"  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  the  ministering  apostles  :  and 
Jcsij^in  the  dialogue  under  consideration,  would  "remind 
FJirediscipIcs  how  on,  two  occasions  where  the  bread  of 
life  was  multiplied  for  (^he  hungry,  the  tweh-e  Apostles 
received  the  twelve  baskets'  of  crumbs,  and  the  s'even  ' 
received  the  seven. 

What  is  the  argument  in  the  words  under  consideration, 
accordifig  to  your  interpretation  ?  I  presume  you  would 
take  them  thus  :  "  Why  do  you  suppose  I  am  talking 
aliout  literal  breacj,?  Can  I  not  make  brcad'as  I  please.^ 
Do  you  not  remember  my  two  miracles,  and  how  from 
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five  loaves  for  five  thousand  people  there  came  twelve* 
baskets  of  fragments,  while  from  seven  loaves  for  four 
thousand  people  there  came  seven  baskets  ?•     How  then 
can  I  (or  you  while  you  are  with  mc)  be  in  need  of  literal 
bread?"     lUit  this  interpretation  is  open  to  one  serious 
objection.     It  is  ojiposgd  to  the  whole  Jenour  of  Christ's 
lifft     iNouhere  else  in  the  Gospels  do  we  find  that  Jesus 
used  any  miraculous  power  to  exempt  Himself  and  «His 
disciples  from  hunger.     We  arc  even  taught  that  on  one 
oacasion  He  resisted  a  prompting  to    turn   stnnes   into 
bread,  as  being  a  temptation  from  the  Evil  One.     For 
His  disciples  he  might  undoubtedly  ha\c  beeh  willing  to 
do  what  He  would  ^-lot  do  for  Himself;  but' that  Jesus 
(like  Elisha)  so   habitually  used   mifaculous   powers   to 
shelter  Hi*  discipjes  from  the  inconveniences  and  hard' 
ships  of  a  wandering  life,  that  he  could  encourage  them  to 
beliexc  tiiat  he  would  dq  so  on  the  present  occasion,  is  a 
hypothesis  quite   inconsistent  with   the   Gospel   history. 
Moreover,  plausible    although    this    interpretation    may 
appear  to  us— because  we  are  familiar  with  the  literalizing 
interpretation  of  the  miracles  of  the  Four  Thousand  an^ 
Five  Thousand— it  does  not,  if  I  may  so  say,  bring  out  the 
proportion  of  the  sentence.  Surely  it  does  not  sound  logical 
to  say,  "  Did  I  not  once  supply  you  with  broad  for  four  and 
five  thousanci  people  (literally)  ?     Wljy  then  do  you  not 
understand  that  I  now  speak  of  '  leaven  '  metaphorically  ?  " 
Instead  of  this,  should  we  not  rather  expect :  "  Do  you  not 
rejnemlx;r  how   on    two  previous  oc(pasions  'bread'  was 
used  spiritually?    Why  then  do  you  not  understand  thiit 
'leaven'  is  here  used  spiritually?"     Now  this  is  what  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  original  meaning  of  the  words 
if  genuine.     I  believe  that  Jesus  intended  to  remind  the 

'  Two  diflferent  kinds  of  h.i«kets  apjiear  to  be  denoted  by  tbe  two  difTereiU 
Greek  words.     A  similar  ditTerence  is  also  found   in  the  n.arratives  of  the 
fecdins  of  the  Four  Thousand  and  the  Five  Thon-^and:  hut  it  would  he  e:isy  , 
10  shew  tliat  no  inferJuce  of  importance  can  be  drawn  from  this  distinction. 
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Disciples  how  on  two  prc\ious  occasions  the  multitude 
had  been  fed  with  the  s[Jiritual  Ijrcad,  the  liread  of  Life  : 
"  Ynu  know  that  that  was  what  1  meant  before,  when  1 
^pokc  of  ]3rcad  ;  how  is  it  then  that'you  do  not  understand 
/^my  mcanin!,^  now  when  I  speak  similarly  of  leaven  t" 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  explanation  is  cqm- 
])retely  satisfactory  even  to  me,  much  less  to  claim  that  it 
should  completely  satisfy  others.  Some  may  prefer  to 
rationalize  the  miracle  as  an  exaggeration  with  a  substra- 
tum of  fact.i'otfiersniay  reject  the  dialogue,  as  ^  late  inter- 
jiolation.  Vet  even  then  I  think  the  considerations  above 
alleged — which  1  ha\^  put  forward,  on  the  supposition 
thatthe  dialogue  is  genuine — may  go  a  long  way  toward 
shewing  how  these  miraculous  stories  may  have  sprung 
up  without  any  rgal  basis  pf  miracle,  and  how,  in  the 
elaboration  of  these  narratix  es,  words  that  cannot,  be 
accepted  as  historical  may  ha\c  been  attributed  to 
Jesus  lijitlioiit  any  fraudulent  purpose.  Although  I 
am  unwilling  to  admit  (and  do  not  feel  called  upon  by 
c\idence  to  admit)  that  the  words  and  doarinc  of  Jesus 
have  been  seriously  modified  to  suit  the  miraculous  in- 
terpolations of  early  Christian  times,  yet  of  course  (on 
my  hypothesis)  some  slight  occasional  modifications 
cannot  be  denied.  For^  example,  in  the  miracle  of  the 
F'our  Thousand,  Jesus  is  introduced  as  saying,  ''  How 
many  loaves  havd  ye  *"  Thci^  words  must  necessarily 
be  rejected  by  any  one  taking  my  view  of  the  narrative, 
as  the  addition  of  some  later  tradition  which,  interpret- 
ing a  metaphor  literally,  cndeavdVircd  to  set  forth  the  lite- 
ral fact  dramaticalh-  as  it  was  supposed  to  hay;  occurred. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  possible  that  the  clihlogue  now 
under  consideration  may  be  an  ?impliticati(m  of  a  simple 
rebuke  from  Jesus  to  the  disciples  for  misunderstanding 
His  precept  as  to  leaven,  the  early  tradition  having  run 
somewhat  after  this  fashion  :  "The  Lord  spread  a  table 
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f.ft-  tlic  luinyiv  in  the  wilderness  :   lie  <Mve   them  biead 

4 

from  heaven  to  cat.  Tlie  Lord  ^avc  food  unto  the  miilti- 
.  tilde  tlirou;^h  the  liands  of  the  'rwclve.;  and  in  their  hands 
the  IJrcad  of  Life  was  multiplicjl  so  that  a  few  doa-ves  . 
satisfied  many  thousands.  IRr^  did  the  Lord  warn  His 
disciples  that  they  should/?V7t-'i'?;Y  (>/  leaven  and  feed  on, 
uoiii^ht  save  tlic  one  true  Ih^nid.  But  they  utidci'stond  nnt 
His  woNs,  and  remcmbcyethnnt  tlic  mighty  imnks  of  His 
hands."  It  seems  to  mc  cwiitc  possible,  1  say,  that  the 
dialogue  under  discussion  mW  have  arisen  from  an  ampli- 
fication of  som«  such  words  astfiosc  above  italicized  ;  and 
I  am  somewhat  the  mor(?  inclined  to  take  this  view  because 
St.  Mark's  narrative  (the  earliestX contain?  a  curious  little 
detail  which  looks  like  a  trace  of  some  old  hymn  aboiit 
"  the  <uie  true  Bread  "  i.e.  Jesus  :  "  They  had  not  in  the 
•boat  with  them  more  than  one  taa/yCr.  //read)." 

If  these  suggested  solutions  seem  improbable,  letVne  once 

.  more  remind  you  that  you  have  to  choose  between  them 
and  greater  improbabilities.  Either  the  miraculous 
narrative  must  be  historically  true  ;  or  it  must  have  been 
deliberately  fabricated;  or  it  must  liave  sprung*into 
existence  without  intention  to  deceive.  As  to  the  impro- 
bability of  thcfirst  of  these  solutions)  1  say  nothing,  because 
you  have  rejected  it.  Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  for  a 
painter  to  depict  in  detail  the  Jjioccsses  necessitated  by 
this  miracle  without  producing  a  grotesque  impression:  but 
on  this  ppint  I  am  silent,  as  it  is  beside  my  purpose.  It 
remains  therefore  for  you  to  decide  whether  the  theory  of 
deliberate  falsehood,  or  of  the  unconscious  accretions  of 

•  tradition  and  misunderstanding  of  metaphor,  supplies 
the  least  im])robablc  explanation.  For-my  part,  having 
regard  to  the  character  of  Christ's  disciples,  the  abundant 
evidence  tHat  they  misunderstood  the  teaching  of  their 
Master,  and"  the  frequent  instances  ofniiraculous  narrative 
arising  from  misunderstanding  in  other  cases,  I  have  no 
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hesitation  in  saxing  tliat,  in  this  case  also,  the  hypsthcsis 
of  deceit  is  far  iworc  iuipiobablc  than  that  of  misunder- 
standing. 

I  had  not  intended  to  toucli  on  any  other  miracle  ;  but 
one  more  can  be  so  briclly  discussed  that  I  will  not  omfl 
it.  I  dare  say  you  have  anticipated  (though  you  have  not 
|cad  Oiicsiiiit/.s  1 )  that  I  should  explain  the  "  waiking  on 
i((|thc  waves "ajKl  the  "stilling  o\  the  sea"  as  narratives' 
derived  from  early  Christian  hymns  representing  tlie  Son 
of  God  as  stilliiig  the  storms  that  threaten  the  bark  of 
the  Church.  Nevertheless  you  may  not  have  perceived 
how  easily  a  historical  and  authentic  tradition  of  the 
deeds  and  words  of  Christ  would  lend  itself  to  amplifi-  *, 
cation  |o  Ss  to  be  elaborated  into  the  full  miraculous  \ 

narrative  as  we  now  find  it  in  the  Gospels.  Well 
then,  open  yaur  Greek  Tcst^cnt  at  .St.  .Mark's  narrative 
(i.  25-27,  or  Lukeiv.  35,36)  of  the  exorcism  nf  an  unclean 
spirit.  You  will  there  find  it  stated  that  Jesus  >"  rebuked 
an  unclean  spirit  ; "  and  a  somewhat  rare  word  is  used  to 
express  the  rebuke,    "lie  thou  //u/::z:/cti  ((pifiaBrjTiy     It  \ 

is  further  added  that  the  disciples,  in  their  astonishment,  \ 

said  to  one  another  "  What  is  this  ?  Il7f/t  (uithorUy  he-  •    \ 

coniinandcth  even  the  unclean  spirits  and  tliey  obey  iiiin."  \ 

Now  you  know  very  well  that  the  same  Greek  word 
\nvevfia)  expresses  two  totally  distinct  English  words 
"  Spirit "  and  "  wind  ;  "  Jbut  you  may  not  so  well  know  that 
the  same  ambiguity  is  found  in  Hebrew.  Look  at  Psalm 
civ.  4  in  the  Old  Version,  and  you  will  find  "  Who  maketh 
his  angels  {i.e.  messengers)  spirits;'^  but  the  New  Version 
gives,  more  correctly,  "  Who  maketh  winds  his  mes- 
sengers," or,  "  Who  maketh  his  angels  winds."  Now  sup- 
pose that  in  some  cases  where  tjie  above  tradition  was 
circulated  in  the  Church,  cither  in  Greek  or  Aramaic,  the 
word  "  uncl,ean  "   was  omitted,  as  it  easily  might  be  for 

'   I'll-  273-6- 
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brevity.  It  would  follow  that,  without  the  thr.ngc  of  fi 
single  word,  the  hearers  might  interpret  the  story  as 
follows  :  "Jesus  rc/)itkc(i  the  loiml,  saying  to  it,  Be  thou 
iiitizzlcd.  His  disciples  marvelled,  saying.  What  is  this  ? 
With  authority  Itc  coiiiinqucicth  even  the  winds  and  they 
obey  him."  _  , 

But  you  may  say  perhaps,^"  Jesus  could  not  uje  such 
an  e>*traorcHnary  phrase  as  '  Be  thou  muzzled,'  in  ad- 
dressinij  the  wind.  To  a  human  being  it  would  be 
applicable,  or  even  to  ^  spirit,  but*  not  to  the  wfnd." 
Well,  it  certainly  would  be  rather  ynusual :  but  turn  to 
St.  Mark  iv.  39,  and  you  will  there  find  a  passage  telling  , 
«  )'ou  how,  in  a  storm  at  sea,  Jesus  awoke  and  "  rebuked 
the  ivind^\  with  the  words  "  He  thou  muscled  {(juixwdqTi)," 
and  how  tile  wondering  disciples  said  to  one  another, 
"  IFho  is  this  that  even  the  iqiiid  (Matthew  and  Luke, 
'  the  winds')  and  sea  obey  him  ?"     It  ajpears  to  me  by 

.  no  means  unlikely  that  we  hrive  here  two  versions  of  the 
same  tradition  ;  the  one  in  the  earlier  chapter  of  St.  Mjirk 
representing  the  facts  ;  the  other  in  the  later  chapter 
resulting  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  facts,  whence 
there  sprang  up  the  amplified  and  beautiful  tradition  of 
the  Stilling  of  the  Storm— a  story  which  must'  have  in  all 
ages  commended  itself  to  the  Church,  and  may  still 
commend  itself,  by  reason  of  its  deep  spiritual  truth, 
but  which  ought,  in  this  age,  to  be  recognized  as  in  all 
probability,  not  historically  true. 

Neither  of  the  above-mentioned  explanations  "of  this 
miraculous  narrative  appears  to  mp  by  any  means  certain  ; 
but  either  seems  to  me  decidedly  more  likely  than  that 
Jesus  so  far  raised  Himself  above  the  conditions  of 
humanity  as  to  rebuke  and  check  the  winds  and  the  seas. 
If  I  interpret  the  life  of  Christ  aright.  He  neither  did, 
nor   wished  to   do,   any   such   thing,   and    would   have   - 

'  regarded  the  suggestion  to  do  it   as  a '  temptation  from 
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Satiin.     I   say  this  with  reverence,  almost  \vilh  fear  and 
trcmblini^'-J.knoVinL;  tiiat    I   must   give  account    of  these 

,     words  hereafter  )jeforc  Iliin.      liut  wliat  can  a -niAn  do 
■  more  to^licw  liis  honir.yc  u.r  the  Truth  tlian  follow  where 
the  Truth  aj^iicars  to  lead?  't 

.  In  any  case  I  am-  sure  we  canju)t  rightly  understand 

•tfjdic    life'  and    mind    <if  Jesus    until,    by   a.   grcatr  effort, 
He.  have  di\estcd  ourselves  of  puV  in\etcrate  and  viilgar 

^  bclicT  that  He  wrought  His  »mi;_;hty  works  as  mere 
demonstrations  of  His  divine  mission,  and  that  He  had 
power  to  perform  any  works  wliatcvcr,  cjuite  regardless  of 
the  kiws  of  nature.  Had  that  been  the  ca^e,  I  do  not  sec 
how  He  could  have  blamed  thatJ'harisccs  for  asking  Him 
to  w(nk  a  sign  in  heaven,     ^^ily  should  they  not. have 

•  asked  it,  and  why  should  n(*  He  have  worked  it  ? 
Jugglers  and  impostors  were  \  ery  common  in  the  East : 
Galilee  and  Samaria  were  thronged  with  professional 
c.Korcists :  in  miracles  performed  on  men  there  was 
always  the  possibility  of  collusion ;  any  act  on  earth  was 
CTf)cn  to  suspicion  of  imposture,  but  in  heaven— this  was 
the  general  belief— there  could  be  certainty  ;  no  mere 
.magictan  could  work  a  sign  in  heaven.  "  L<?t  but  the  sun 
stand  still  for  half  a  day,  and  wc  will  believe,''. surely  this, 
from  the  demonstration-point-of-vie\v  of  miracles,  was  a 
very  natural  request ;  a-nd  if  Jesus  really  had  the  power  of 
stopping  the  sun  for  half  a  day,  and  if  He  felt  that  His 
wonder-working  faculty  was  given  to  Him  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  demonstrating  His  dixine  power,  I  cannot 
understand  how  He  could  ha\  c  refused,  much  less  rebuked, 
the  request  of  the  Pharisees. 

Burin  truth  His  mighty  works  or  signs  were  not  wrought 
in  this  deliberate  way  for  the  mere  purpose  of  demonstra- 
tion.    They  were    the    results   of  an   irrepressible   pity, " 
appealing  to  an  instinct  of  power.     He  could  not  see  a 
demoniac  or  a  paralytic  look  trustfully  upon  Him  without 
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loiv^ing  to  Iiclp,  and   in   many   cases  feeling  tliat   it  was 
Cod's  will  that  He  should  help.    'I'o  suppose  that  He  cured 
all  who  were  brought  to  IIin»  is  absurd,  and  is  ct^ntrary 
(as  we  have  seen  above)  to   the   evidence  of  Uie  earliest 
Kvanyelist.     Me  had  the  power  of  distinguishing  between 
faith  and  not  faith  ;  had  He  an  equal  power  of  discerning 
physiological   ])ossibilitics  from   impossibilities  ?      Did  a 
kind  of  instinct  tell  Him  that  the  restoration  of  a  lost  limb 
was  not  like  the  cure  of  ;f  ])aralytic,  not  one  of  the  works 
"  prcjiared  for  Him  by  His  Father?"     I  do  not  suppose 
that  such   physiol<igical   distinctions    were    intellectually 
known  by  Christ  in  His  human  nature,  any  more  than  the 
modern  discoveries   of*  geology,   astronomy,    or    history. 
IJut  experience  and  some    kind   of   intuition    may  ha\c 
enabled  Him  to  distinguish  those  cases  whitli  He  could 
Jiealfrom  those   (a  far  more  numerous  class)  which   He 
could  not.  In  performing  these  "  mighty  works  "  of  healing, 
Jesus    appears    on    many    occasions   to    have   studiously 
avoided  that  Very  publicity  which—on  the  theory  of  their 
being  intended  as  demonstrations— ought  to  have  been  a 
condition  of  their  performance.     He  takes   the  patient 
apart,  or  expressly  warns  him  to  be  silent  about  his  cure — 
acts  quite  inconsistent  with  the  demonstration-hypothesis. 
Probably  He  felt  that  those  works,  althougii  they  came  to 
Him  fresh  from  His  Father's  hands,  were  not  without  a 
danger.     Men  crowded  round  Him,  not  to  hear  the  truth 
but  to  sec  "the  miracles."    Instead  of  recognizing  that  He 
did  only  such  works  as  "the 'Father  had  prepared  for  Him 
to  do,"  they   tl^ught  that  He  could  do  "anything   He 
pleased."    I  think  we  ought  to  feel  that  the  very  notion  of 
such  a  power  as  this  was   absolutely TC\olting  to  Jesus  : 
. "  To  stop  the  sun,  to  call  down  fire  or  breadfrom  heaven,  to 
stay  tha|coursc  of  rivers,  and  cast  down  the  walls  of  cities 
—doubtless  Joshua  and  Elijah  had  done  these  works  ; 
but  they  \^  ere  not  the  works  that  the  Father  had  prepared 
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for  the  Son  to  do."  Joshua  and  Elijah  wore  but  servants. 
He  was  the-ffon  :  and,  being  tlie  Son,  He  felt  bound  to 
conform  Himself  each  moment  to  that  heavenly  Will 
whicli  He  ever  felt  within  Him  and  saw  before  Him, 
which  dictated  "  mighty  works  "  indeed,  but  always  works 
of  love  and  healing.  '  In  one  sense  He  was  entirely  free  ; 
He  could  do  all  things  because  all  things  were  possible 
with  the  Father,  and  the  Father  and  He  were  one  ;  in 
another  sense  He  felt  Himself  less  free  than  any  being 
that  had  ever  assumed  the  shape  of  man,  because  all 
other  human  creatures  had  deviated,  but  He  alone  could 
never/^deviate,  no,  not  by  a  hair's  breadth,  from  the 
indwelling  Will  of  the  Father.  , 

It  is  for  these  reasons  then  that  I  reject  miracles^  not 
because  they  are  impossible,  not  ev<^n  because  th^  are 
« /r/Sr/ improbable,  not  because  they  were  once  useless 
and  are  now  harmful  ;  but  because  the  facts  are  against 
them.  If  the  evidence  shewed  that  miracles  had  actually 
occurred,  I  should  be  prepared  to  learn  from  these 
materialized  parables  as  reverently  as  from  word-parables, 
and  to  believe  that  God— in  order  to  break  down  men's 
excessive  faith  in  the  machine-like  order  of  the  visible 
world,  and  in  order  to  divert  their  attention  from  Sequence 
to  Will— fore-ordained  these  divergences  from  the  mdno- 
tonous  routine  of  things.  But  the  evidence  does  not  shew 
this.  The  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  researches  of 
science,  and  tHe  closer  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  Himself, 
all  converge  to  this  conclusion— that  Christ  conquered 
the  world,  not  by  working  miracles,  but  by  living  such  a 
life  and  dymg  such  a  death  as  might  be  lived  and  died  by 
the  Son  of  God,  incarnate  as  a  Son  of  man,  and  self-sub- 
jected to  all  the  physical  limitations  of  humanity  ;  and  by 
bequeathing  to  mankind,  after  His  death,  such  a  Spirit  as 
was  correspondent  to  His  own  nature. 
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XX 

My  dear , 

;*i'ou  wish  to  draw  my  attention  to  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ.  "  That,"  you  say,  "  is  cither  miraculous  or 
nothing.  The,  arguments  by  which  you  appear  to  be. 
driving  miracles  into  non-cxistcnce— expelling  them  first 
from  profane  history,  then  from  the  Old  Testament,  then 
step  by  step  from  every  part  of  the  New— cannot  make  a 
stand  at  your  convenience,  so  as  to  except  the  Resurrec- 
tion. Yet  even  St.  Paul  makes  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
the  basis  of  his  own  belief  and  Gospel.  If,  therefore,  that 
final  miracle  falls  to  the  ground,  the  Pauline  Gospel  falls 
with  it :  and  to  that  downfall  I  fear  your  arguments  all 
tend,  although  you  yourself  do  not  see  it  or  wish  it.' 

I  entirely  deny  the  quiet  assumption  of  your  first  sen- 
tence ;  whfch,  as  it  stands  (bij^I  am  sure  you  cannot  mean 
it),  affirms  that  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  "  is  either 
miraculous  or  nothing."  I  assert,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  if  the  phenomena  which  convinced  the 
earliest  disciples  and  St.  Paul  jof  the  reality  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  were  not  miraculous  but  natural, 
they  constitute  the  most  wonderful  event  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  -But  what  you  wish  to  say,  I  suspect,  is  thi^: 
"  By  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  I  mean  the  Resurrection 
of  the  body  ;  now  if  Christ's  body  was  raised  again, 
the  act  must  have  been  miraculous."  But  how  if  the 
Resurrection  was  spiritual  ?  St.  Paul  himself  speaks  of 
a  "  spirttual  body,"  not  a  material  body,  as  rising  in  the 
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Resurrection.  Do  you  suppose  that  a  "spiritual  body" 
can  be  touched  ?  Or  that  St.  Paul  could  have  touched  the; 
presence  that  appeared  to  him  .when  he  heard  the  words, 
"Saul,  Saul,  why  persccutest  thou  me?"  Now  if  the 
Resurrection 'of  Christ  was  spiritual  and  not  material, 
there  ^lay  have  been  no  suspension  at  all  of  the  laws  of 
material  nature,'  but  simply  a  real,  spiritual  fact,  mani-  ^ 
fested  to,^(;  world  according  to  certain  laws  by  which 
spiritual  facts  are  manifested  to  the  senses.  « 

But  this  theory,  you  will  reply,  although  possibly  con- 
sistent with  the  Pauline  narrative,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Gospel  account,s  of  the  Resurrection.  It  certainly  is.  But 
it  is  quit^"  certain — however  unprepared  you  may  possibly 
be  for  the  statement— that  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the 
Resurrection,  taken- altogether,  cannot  be  compared,  for 
weight,  with  the  Pauline  evidence.  You  know  that  the 
oldest  Gospel  (St.  Mark  xvi.  8)  terminates  (probably 
because  it  was  left  incomplete)  with  a  vision  of  angels 
who  speak  of  the  tomb  as  empty  and  of  Christ  as  risen  ; 
but  not  a  word  about  Christ's  resurrection  itself  The  next 
Gospel  in  chronological  order  (St.  Matthef^'s)  mentions 
.  one  appearance  of  Christ  to  some  women,  and  another  to 
some  disciples  in  Galilee  ;  but  as  to  the  last  it  is  said  that 
"  some  doubted."  Not  till  we  come  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
do  we  find  detailed  appearances  of  Jesus  to  disciples  in  or 
near  Jerusalem,  in  the  course  of  which  Jesus  is  present  at 
a  meal  and  offers  to  eat,  as  evidence  that  He  is  no  mere 
spirit.'  In  the  last  Gospel  of  all  (St.  John's)  there  is  added 
an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  touch  ;  and  in  an  Appendix  to 
that  Gospel,  Jesus  is  represented  as  inviting  the  disciples 
to  a»  repast  of  fish  and  bread,  apparently  miraculously 
supplied  and  prepared  ("  they  see  a  fire  of  coals  there 
and  fish  laid  thereon,  and  bread,"  John  xxi.  9),  which  H* 
distributes  to  the  disciples.  Afterwards  he  holds  a  long 
discourse  with  them.     Similarly  long  discourses  between 
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the  risen  S.ivioiir  and  the  disciples^re  rcconcled  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  whiJii  wc  know 
to  have  been  written  after  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  You 
sec  how  unsatisfactory  all  this  is.  The  further  back  ^ 
we  go,  and  the  nearer  to  the  event,  the  more  meagre 
and  shadowy  docs  the  evidence  become.  It  docs  not 
appear  in  a  form  ample  and  cogent  until  a  period  so  late 
as  to  throw  irresistible  doubt  upon  its  truth.'  How  can 
we  possibly  answer  the  d^oubter's  natural  question,  "  If 
therc-'was  this  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  njaterial 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  why  was"  it  suppressed  for  two 
generations  ? "  Moreover,  some  of  these  later  accounts, 
which  relate  the  handling  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  or  the 
prcsejice  of  Jesus  at  the  breaking  of  bread,  might  be 
literal  misinterpretations  of  some  traditions  concerning 
visions  of  Christ  accompanying. the  "  handling  of  the  body 
of  the  Lord  Jesus "  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  very 
significant  that  St.  Peter — whose  allusions  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  to  his  personal   evidence  concerning   the 

.  Resurrection  of  Christ  are  of  the  briefest  kind — is  in- 
troduced by  St.  Luke  as  mentioning  only  one  definite 
kind  of  manifestation  of  Jesus  ;  and  that  is  one  in  which 
the  Apostles  "  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose 
from  the  dead"  (Acts  x.  41).  Lastly,  there  are  traces 
of  interpolations,  or  additions,  at  a  very  early  date  in 
the  post-resurrection  chapters  of  St.  Lukfe,  and  probably 
of    St.    Mfltthew   and   St.   John  ;    and   in   dealing  with 

•  the  post-resurrection  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ  some 
of  the  earliest  Fathers  quote  passages  not  found  in  our 
Gospels  but  agreeing  somewhat  with  the  suspected  addi- 
tions in  the  third  and  fourth  Gospel.  The  sum  of  all  is,  so 
far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  that  after  a  patient  and  pro- 
longed study  of  the  evidence,  with  every  desire,  and  indccri 
I  may  say  with  an  intense  anxiety  (at  one  period  of  my  life), 
to  justify  myself  in  continuing  to  believe  all  that   I  once 
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believed,  I  now  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  last  chapters 
of  the  Gqspels  and  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  with  the  conviction  that  somclhinf;  certainly 
happened  to  persuade  the  Apostles  that  their  Master  had 
verily  risen  from  the  dcid,  but  what  that  soiiwt/tiiig  was, 
t^ie  evidence,  so  far  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  Gospels, 
does  not  enable  us  to  determine. 

But  we  have  not  yet  touched  on  the  evidence  of  St.  Paul 
and  to  this  wc  now  pass.  Here  at  last  we  stand  on  firm 
ground.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  find  (in  St.  Paul's  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  xv.  8),  the  unquestionable 
evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  probably  recorded  several 
years  before  the  appearance  of  any  Gaspcl  now  extant. 
No  one  who  is  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
question  cai^  fof  a  moment  doubt  St.  Paul's  assertion 
that  Christ  "  appeared  "  to  hinl,  and  that  some  such  ap- 
pearance as  that  recorded  thrice  in  the  Acts,  converted 
him  from  a  persecutor  into  an  apostle  of  Christianity. 
We  have  just  been  asking,  "  What  was  that  unknown 
something — possibly  some  manifestation  of  Jesus  after 
death — which  inspired  the  Twelve  with  the  convictioij  and 
the  faculties  necessary  to  overcome  the  worid  .'  "  Now 
we  seem  to  have,  found  the  answer.  An  appearance  that 
overcame  and  converted  a  recalcitrant  enemy  might  well 
satisfy  and  imbue  with  confidence  loving  disciples,  longing 
to  believe.  Especially  might  this  be  the  qace  if  Jesus  had 
predicted,  as  I  belic\'«~He  did  predict,  that  His  work 
would  not  be  cut  short  by  death,  but  that  in  Him  would 
be  fulfilled  the  saying  of  Hosea:  "In  the  third  day  he 
shall  raise  us  up  and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight."  Although 
these  words  may  have  been  neglected  or  not  understood 
at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  they  may  have  well 
recurred  to  the  minds  of  the  Disciples,  after  their  Masters 
death,  with  a  powerful  effect.  To  urge  that  the  despair  of 
the  Twelve  could  be  a  greater  obstacle  than  the  vehement 
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and  bigoted  antagoni*m  of  Saul,  in  tlic  way  of  their 
receiving  a  vision  of  their  Ijeloved  Master,  is  a  paradox  ■ 
so  pedantical  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  mcntioivng.  You 
cannot  have  forgotten,  too,  how  St.  Paul  himself  assumes 
that  tlu;  afipearances  of  the  Saviour  to  liimself,  and  to  the 
original  Apostles,  were  of  the  same  kind  and  on  the  same 
footing  :  "  Ifc  (jppcarcd  unto  Ce])has,  he  appeared  unto 
James,  he  appcaird  wnio  five  hundred  brethren  .  .  .  and 
last  of  i\\\  he  ijpjficared  \.m\.o  me  also."     In  the  two  latest  . 

Gospels  these  "  appearances  "  have  been  magnified  into  \ 

accounts  that  represented  Jesus  as  possessed  of  flesh  and 
bones,  as  capable  of  eating,  as  reclining  at  a  meal,  and  as 
entering  into  long.and  familiar  discourses  :  naturally  we 
ask  as  to  St.  Paul's,  the  indisputably  earliest  account  of  a 
manifestation  of  Christ,  what  trates  it  exhibits  of  similar  ► 
distortions  and  exaggerations  ?  You  know  the  answer. 
There  arc  no  such  traces.  The  manifestation  to  St.  Paul 
is  plainly  admitted  by  the  accounts  in  the  Acts  to  Be  what 
is  commonly  called  subjective.  The  "  subjectivity  "  of 
some  of  the  earlier  manifestatioas  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples 
is  dimly  suggested  by  some  passages  ^ja  the  Gospels  which 
describe  how  "  some  doubted  "  and  others  failed  to  re- 
cognize Him  ;  but  it  is  not  merely  suggested,  it  is  plainly 
expressed,  in  the  accounts  of  fhe  manifestation  to   St.  ^ 

Paul.-     The  Apostle  is   clearly   stated  to   have   seen  a 
siglrt  and  heard  words,  which  other  people,  his  companions, 
with  the  same  opportunities  for  seeing  and  hearing,  did      >» 
not  sec  and  did  not  hear.     Putting  aside  some  slight  dis- 
crepancies in  the  three  accounts  given  in   the  Acts  • — 


1  "And  the  men  that  jonrneyed  with  him  stood  speechless  hearing  -the 
voice  but  bclioldins  no  man,"  Acts  ix.  7:  "And  tliey  thru,  wwe  with  [ue 
beheld  indeed  the  lij;ht,  but  they  heard  not  the  voice  of  hiiri  that  spake  to 
nie,"  //'.  .vxii.  9.  Whether  Saul's  coiypanions  saw  and  heard  nothing  e.Kcepl 
subjectively,  through  force  of  syrtipalhy,  or  whether  (conip.  John  xii.  29) 
s  line  natural  phenomenon  may  have  been  ii\terpreted  in  oneway  by  Saul 
and  in  anotlier  way  by  his  companions,  cannot  now  be  deterntined  :  but  1 
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discrepancies  easily  and  naturally  explicable,  and  valuable 
as  shewing  that  the  accounts  have  not  been  arbitrarily 
harmonized — we  may  say  that>  this  is  the  substantial 
result:  the  Lord  Jesus  appeared  to  St.  Paul  in  what  is 
called  a  vision.  1,  myself  (irmly  believe  that  there  wAs  a 
spiritual  act  of  Jesus  simultaneous  with  the  conveyance 
of  the  manifestation  to  the  brain  of  the  Apostle.  But 
none  the  less, — however  coincident  it  may  have  been  with 
a  spiritual  -reality,  if  there  wd"s  no  presence  of  a  material 
body,  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  to  St.  Paul  must  be  placed 
in  the  class  of  visions  :  and  if  it  was  not  seen  by  others 
who  had  the  same  physical  means  of  seeing,  it  must  be 
called,  in  some  sense,  "  subjective." 

Yet  this  vision  sufficed  for  him  and  for  the  world.  In 
the  strength  of  this  vision,  (followed,  no  doubt,  by  subse- 
quent visions  and  communings  with  the  Lord  Jesus),  the 
Thirteenth  Apostle,  the  intruder,  as  he  might  be  called — 
not  "  chosen  of  men,"  like  Matthias,  not  called  by  Christ 
in  the  flesh — did  the  great  work  of  ^hich  you  and  I,  with 
millions  of  others,  aip  now  joint  inheritors.  Think  of  it ! 
Is  it  not  a  remarkable  instance  of  "men  working  one 
thing  while  God  worketh  another  "  to  see  the  Apostles  with 
due  form  and  ceremon/  electing  their  substitute  for  the 
TraitoB  to  be  the  solemnly  ordained  Twelfth  Apostle, 
(henceforth  unnamed  in  Holy  Writ)  and  all  th'e  while 
the  Holy  -Spirit  preparing  a  TTiirteenth  !  And  for  this 
Thirteenth  Apostle,  nvhs  never  looked  on  the  face  of 
Christ,  never  heard  a  single  word  of  His  doctrine,  it  has 
been  reserved  to  tell  us  perhaps  more  about  the  meaning 
of  Christ's  teaching  and  certainly  to  give  us  more  cogent 
proof  of  His  Resurrection  than  all  the  other  Apostles  and 
•  Evangelists  put  together  !     Truly  the  last  has  been  first  ! 

have  cngfined  myself  to  indisputable  fact  in  stating  that  Saul  *'  saw  a  sight 
,and  heard  words  which  other  people,  his  companions,  with  the  same  op^-or- 
tunitLes  for  seeing  and  hearing,  did  not  see  and  did  not  hear."  , 
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And  in  the  strength  of  his  proof  of  Christ's  Resurrection 
—mere  vision  thaugh  we  may  call  it— this  Thirteenth 
Apostle,  in  the  face  of  persecutions  outside  the  Church,^ 
and  discouragements  and  jealousies  inside  the  Church, 
first  converted  the  Roman  empire  to  the  Christian  faith  ; 
then,  fifteen  centuries  afterwards,  reconverted  and  purified 
a  large  section  of  the  Church  from  mediaeval  corruptions  ; 
and  now,  as  I  believt,  some  nineteen  centuries  afterwards, 
is  on  the  point  of  still  further  purifying  the  Church  from 
antique  superstition  and  from  modern  materialism  ! 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  mighty  vision  that  originated 
these  stupendous  results  ?  Shall  we  take  the  view  of  the 
niodern  scientific  young  man,  and  lecture  the  great  Apostle 
on  the  folly  of  that  indiscreet  journey  to  Damascus  at 
noon-tide,  when  his  nerves  were  a  little  over-wrought  after 
that  unpleasant  incident'  of  poor  Stephen?  Shall  we 
say  it  was  all  ophthalmia  and  indigestion— that  flash  of 
blinding  light,  those  unforgettable  words,  "  Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  "—all  a  mere  vision  ?  Is  a  fact 
that  changed  the  destinies  of  Europe  to  be  put  aside  with 
the  epithet  "mere"?  "Would not  even  a  materialist  stone- 
mason recognize  that  a  vision  which  built  St.  Peter's 
and  St.  Paul's  is  of  some  tangible  importance  ?  You  and 
I  and  your  scientific  young  lecturer— do  we  not  in  some 
sort  owe  our  existence  to  this  "mere  vision,"  but  for 
which  the  earth  might  be  a  chaos  of  barbarism,  England 
'a  forest  scantly  populated  with  tattooed  bipeds,  and^our 
civilized  selves  non-e.xistent  ?  Patricidal  creatures,  let 
us  not  speak  lightly  of  the  "  mere  "  author  of  our  own 
important  bf^irig  ! 

To  my  mind  the  manifestation  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  appears,  not  as  an  isolated  fact,  but  as  a  part,  and 
the  central  part,  of  the  great  revelation  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  which  has  been  conveyed  by  God  to  man,  in 
accordance  with   the  laws   of  human   nature,  from   the 
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beginning  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  medium  of 
imaginative  Faith.  In  the  same  way  the  laws  of  astronomy 
have  been  conveyed  by  God  to  man,  in  accordance  with 
the_  law^  of  human  nature,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  by  the  medium  of  imaginative 
Reason.  I  have  shewn  in  previous  letters  that  Imagina- 
tion has  been  the  basis  of  all  that  is  worth  calling 
knowledge.  To  shew  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  mani- 
festations of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  shall  be  the  object 
of  my  next  letter. 


THE  RESURRECTION  REVEALED 


XXI 


My  dear , 

You  arc  startled,  and  well  you  may  be,  "  at  the 
notion  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  has  been  thc,mcre  ofl- 
spring  of  the  imagination."  I  am  quoting  your  words,  but 
you  have  not  quoted  mine.  I  never  said,  nor  should  I 
dream  of  saying,  that  the  resurrection  of,  Christ  was  "  the 
offspring  of  the  imagination,"  any  more  than  I  should  say 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  is  "  the  offspring  of  the  imagina- 
tion," or  that  light  is  "  the  offspring  of  tjie  eye."  But  this 
is  just  an  ordinary  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  people 
whose  minds  are  blocked  and  choked  with  prejudice,  mis- 
understand what  is  contrary  to  their  preconceptions.  You 
have  made  up  your  mind  thirt  the  Imagination  is  a  kind 
of  excrescence  on  humanity,  a  faculty  independent  of  the 
Creator,  and  incapable  of  being  made  by  Him  the  medium 
of  revelation  ;  and  so  you  pervert  my  words  to  suit  your 
fancies.  But  what  I  said  was  that  Imagination  is  the  basis 
of  all  that  is  worth  calling  knowledge,  and  that,  as  God 
reveals  the  laws  of  astronomy  through  imaginative  Reason,' 
so  He  has  revealed  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  through 
imaginative  Faith. 

Before  speaking  of  the  special  bearing  of  the  Imagina- 
tidn  upon  the  manifestation  of  Christ's  Resurrection,  let 
me  say  a  "word  or  two  on  the  manner  in  which  our  human 
environment  appears  to  have  been  adapted  to  foster  the 
growth  of  this  faculty.  .  You  will  be  better  prepared  to 
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expect  great  things  from  the  Imagination  whcri  you 
reflect  on  the  great  things  that  have  been  wrought  by 
God  for  its  development.  You  say  that  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  statement  in  the  last  paragraph  of  my  last  letter, 
that  the  Imagination  has  been  made  "  the  medium  of 
conveying  the  revelation  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul," 
and  still  less  do  you  comprehend  how  this  revelation  has 
been  going  on  "  from  the  creation  of  the  world,"  especially 
since,  during  a  large  portion  of  this  time,  there  must 
have  been  no  men  to  receive  any  revelation  at  all. 

I  said  deliberately  "  from  the  creation  of  the  world," 
and  not  f  from  the  creation  of  mankind,"  because  inani- 
mate creation  itself  appears  to  me  to  bear  witness  to  a 
purpose,  from  the  first,  that  this  visible  world  should  help 
its  future  tenants  to  imagine  things  invisible.  Consider 
but  one  instance,  the  immense  influence  of  Night  upon 
the  Imagination,  and  you  will  perhaps  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  but  for  the  provision  of  darkness  ("these 
orbs  of  light  and  shade "),  men  wohld  never  have 
been  led  to  a  faith  in  the  light  of  immortality.  In  the 
first  place  by  revealing  to  us  the  wonder-striking  order 
of  the  infinite  stars — which,  but  for  darkness,  would  have 
remained  for  ever  a  closed  book  to  men — Night  leads  us 
to  dream,  or  to  infer,  that  there  may  be  other  pages  still 
unturned  in  the  book  of  Nature's  mystcties,  and  stimulates 
us,  however  far  we  may  progress  in  thought,  still  to  press 
on  to  something  more  beyond  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
throwing  a  temporary  veil  over  all  the  sights  of  day,  it 
persuades  us  to  trust  that  on  the  morrow  the  veil  will 
be  removed,  and  that  in  the  meantime  all  things  will 
continue  in  their  order. 

Night  is  aided  by  sleep  and  dreams.  Slumbering^in  the 
darkness,  and  bereft  of  the  control  of  the  understanding. 
Imagination  has  reproduced  before  the  mind's  eye  the 
sights  of  daylight,  blended  together  without  thought  of 
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fitness,  order,  tinib,  or  place,  so  as  to  form  quite  new  com- 
binations which  scarcely  any  deliberate  daytime  effort 
could  have  so  vividly  depicted  :  and  in  the  long  train  of 
confused  visionary  images  there  have  'sometimes  passed 
before  the  mental  eye  of  the  mourner  or  the  murderer  the 
very  shapes,  and  even  the  voices  of  the  dead,  forcing  the 
slumberer  to  start  up  and  cry,  "  They  live,  they  still  live  ; 
there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave."  This  trans-sepulchral 
existence  having  been  once  discerned,  the  Imagination 
has  sdt  to  work  to  formulate  the  laws  of  it,  and  to  map  out 
and  people  its  regions,  thus  caus((ig  heaven  and  hell  to 
become  realities  and  (in  course  of  time)  ancestral  tradi- 
tions, and  almost  inherited  instincts.  X^omeJ^cs,  Ima- 
gination has  come  with  a  special  and  rarCty  manifested 
force  to  the  aid  of  a  belief  in  a  future  life.  Not  in  dreams, 
but  in  wakeful  moments,  though  for  the  most  part  by 
night,  there  have  appeared  before  the  mind's  eye  such 
vivid  images  of  the  departed,  as  have  convinced  not  only 
the  seers  of  the  visions  but  also  their  friends— and  so,  by  a 
pervasive  influence,  all  but  a  small  minority  of  the  human 
race— that  something  real  has  been  seen,  the  spirit  of  the 
dead  made  visible  :  and  to  this  day,  in  England,  there  are 
not  wanting  men  of  the  highest  ability,  culture,  and  love 
of  truth,  who  busy  themselves  with  serious  investigations 
into  the  reality  of  apparitions. 

Does  this  seem  to  you  fanciful  ?  Surely  it  is  the  fact 
that  Night  and  its  phenomena  have  largely  influenced  the 
spiritual,  or  superstitious,  side  of  human  nature:  and  if 
you  admit  this  to  be  the  fact,  the  only  diflerence  between 
us  is  this,  that  to  you  this  subtle  but  universal  influence 
of  Darker  Nature  on  Man  appears  to  have  been  the 
result  of  chance,  whereas  I  think  it  caiTje  from  God.  To 
you,  one  half  of  Time  appears  to  have  been  allowed  by 
God  to  be  spiritually  barren,  set  apart  for  the  mere 
repairing  of  the  human  material  machine :    I  do  not 
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believe  that   the   spiritual    making    of    Man  was    fore- 
ordained on  this  "half-time"  principle. 

If  however  you  ask  me  what  amount  of  truth  or  reality 
there  has  been  in  these  dreams  and  visions,  I  should 
reply,  as  jibout  poetry  and  prophecy,  that  some  of  these 
imaginations  have  represented  realities,  some  unrealities  ; 
but  that  the  total  result  to  which  they  have  led  men,  the 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  a  reality.  But 
when  I  speak  of  a  "real  vision"  of  a  spirit  or  ghost,  I 
hope^'ou  will  not  misunderstand  me  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  I  could  mean  a  material,  gas-like  (though  intangible) 
form,  occupying  so  many  cubical  inches  of  space.  A 
spirit,  so  far  as  I  concei\e  it,  does  not  occupy  space  ; 
nor  is  it  the  object  of  sight,  any  more  than  of  smell  or 
touch  ;  it  is,  to  me,  of  the  nature  of  a  thought,  only  a 
thought  pfrsonified,  i.e.  a  thought  capable  o.f  loving  and 
-being  loved,  of/liating  and  being  hated.  liut  though  it 
may  not  be  rire  object  of  the  senses  in  the  same  way  in 
which  external  things  are,  it  may  be  manifested  to  the 
Imagination,  i.e.  the  mind's  eye,  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  as  though  it  were  an  external  object 
seen  by  the  body's  eye. 

Every  one  who  loves  truth  will  tread  with  cautious  steps 
in  this  mysterious  province  of  phantasmal  existence,  and 
carefully  measure  his  language,  knowing  that  we  are  in 
a  region  of  illusion,  exaggeration,  and  (sometimes)  of 
imposture.  But  there  docs  seem  evidence  to  shew  that 
people  (mostly  perhaps  twins),  at  a  distance  from  one 
.another,  have  in  some  at  present  inexplicable  manner 
influenced  one  another  so  that  the  disease  or  death  or 
calamity  of  one  has  been  simultaneously  made  known  to 
the  other  ;  and  you  have  probably  read  of  cases,  fairly 
supported,  which  would  shew  that  a  passionate  longing  on 
the  part  of  a  dying  man  to  sec  some  distant  friend  may 
create  a  responsive  emotion,  if  not  an  actual  vision,  in  the 
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mind  of  that  friend.  Wc  arc  so  completely  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  originating  causes  (for  physiology  tells  us  nothing 
but  the  instrumental  causes)  which  produce  our  thoughts, 
that  1  see  nothing  at  all  absurd  in  the  notion  that  every 
truthful  and  vivid  conception  of  one  human  being  in  the 
mind  of  another  upon  earth,  arises  from  sonic  communion 
in  the  spirit-world  between  the  spirits  of  the  two. 

So  much  for  conjectures  as  to  the  possible  reality  or 
possible  causes  of  some  classes  of  apparitions.  I  do  not 
oft«n  myself  set  much  store  on  them,  except  so  far  as  they 
are  of  use  in  reminding  us  how  wide  is  the  province  of 
possibility,  or  how  narrow  the  province  of  certainty,  in 
the  region  af  ultimate  causation.  I  lay  stress,  not  upon 
any  conjectural  explanation  of  ghost  phenomena,  but  upon 
the  following  general  considcr,itions,  most  of  which  arc 
of  the  natiire,  not  of  conjectures,  but  of  facts  :  ist,  man 
is  what  he  is,  largely  in  virtue  of  the  Imagination  ;  2nd, 
one  half  of  man's  time  and  one  half  of  the  phenomena 
of  Nature  seem  to  have  no  other  purpose  (so  far  ds  man 
is  concerned)  than  to  stimulate  the  Imagination  ;  3rd, 
if  we  suppose  that  this  wonderful  world  is  under  the 
government  of  a  good  God,  although  opposed  by  an 
inferior  Evil,  wc  arc  led  to  infer  that  He  has  implanted 
in  us  this  faculty  of  Imagination  and  that  the  noble  aspira- 
tions and  beliefs  which  have  been  developed  by  it  have 
not  been  unmixed  delusions;  4tli,  amo||||thc  noblest 
of  the  beliefs  thus  developed,  has  been  taPbelief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  which,  after  being  tested  by  the 
faith  of  many  centuries,  is  at  this  day  cherished  by  the 
majority  of  civilized  mankind  ;  5th,  this  belief  has  proved 
its  truth,  so  far  as  imaginations  can  prove  themselves 
true,  by  working,  well,  z>.  it  has  raised  and  ennobled  those 
who  have  entertained  it,  and  has  made  them  (on  the 
whole)  morally  the  better  for.it ;  6th,  a  part  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  Imagination,  intimately  connected   with  the 
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production  of  the  belief  in  tlie  immortality  of  tlic  soul,  has 
been  the  development  of  a  power  to  spc  mental  visions, 
with  all  the  vividness  of  material  visio'ns  ;  7th,  among^ 
these  visions,  some  of  the  most  common  have  been  ap|)a- 
ritions  of  the  forms  of  the  dead,  and  some  of  the  best 
authenticated  of  these  have  occurred  where  a  strong  un- 
fulfdlcd  desire  has  possessed  the  departed  in  the  moment 
of  dyinir  and  where  the  seer  of  the  apparition  has  beeri 
bound  by  close  ties  to  the  dead. 

These  are  the  considerations,  mostly  facts — you  may 
dispute  some  of  them,  but  not  all  I  think — in  the  light  of 
which  I  should  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  manifestation 
of  Christ  to  His  disciples  after  death.  To  these  facts  I 
merely  added  the  conjcr-ture  that  possibly  there  may  be 
something  besides  the  mere  movement  of  our  brains  tliat 
produces  these  images  of  the  departed,  something— I 
win,  not  say  external,  for  a  spirit,  if  independent  of  place, 
can  be  neither  external  to  us  not  internal — but  some  act  in 
the  invisible  world  of  spirits  corresponding  to  every  appa- 
rition upon  the  visfible  world.  But  1  did  not  pledge  myself 
to  such  a  thcpry.  I  only  insisted  that -the  whole  revelation 
of  poetry  and  religion  through  the  Imagination  i;as  been 
of  sufh  inestimable  importance  to  man  that  we  cannot 
put  it  all  aside  as  false  because  imaginative  ;  we  must 
regard  it  with  reverence  and  be  prepared  to  find  that  in 
the  central  event  of  the  pyrest  religion  of  all,  the  Imagi- 
nation has  been  mp.dc  the  medium  of  the  culminating 
revelation  of  spirit  and  truth.  Indeed,  if  the  spiritual 
world  is  real  and  near,  if  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  God 
— without  breaking  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  without 
unfitting  us  for  life  in  a  world  of  sense — could  better  give 
us  glimpses  of  an  invisible  environment,  than  by  causing 
it  to  press  in,  as  it  were,  upon  the  Imagination,  so  that 
the  mind's  eye,  thus  stimulated  by  real  invisibilities,  may, 
for  the  time,  supplant  the  bodily  faculty  of  sight,  and 
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afterwards  leave  behind  in  us  a  pcrrnnncnt  suggestion 
that,  as  there  is  a  material  world  corresponding  to  the 
bodily  eye,  so  there  is  a  mind's  world  corresponding  to 
tlie  mind's  eye.  With  this  pre-conception  1  will  ask  you 
to  approach  the  n;\rrativc  of  Christ's'^Resurrection  as  1 
shall  endeavour  to  set  it  forth  in  my  next  letter  from  the 
natural  point  of  view. 
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My  df.ar , 

■My  last  letter  broke  off  rather  abruptly  with  a 
promise  to  do  my  b(j:st  to  set  forth  hereafter  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ  as  it  may  be  rcgarclcd  from  a  natural 
point  of  view. 

Looking  at  the  facts  in  this  light,  we  have  in  the  first 
place  to  set  before  ourselves  the  short  life  of  One  of 
whom  we  must  merely  say  that  He  was  unique  in  the 
goodness  qnd  grandeur  of  His  character,  and  that  He 
died  with  the  unfulfilled  purpose  of  redeeming  mankind 
from  sin,  deserted  for  the  moment  by  the  few  disciples 
who  had  adhered  to  Him  almost  to  the  last.  He  died, 
for  the  time,  the  most  pitiable,  th'c  most  despair-inspiring 
death  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  asking  in  His 
last  moments  why  He  had  been  "  forsaken  "_by  God.  But 
His  death— pardon  me  if  I  deviate  for  one  moment  from 
material  to  celestial  facts,  provided  that  I  never  deviate 
into  miracles — was  really  the  triumph  over  death,  and 
His  Spirit  had  in  reality  (we  speak  in  a  metaphor)  broken 
open  the  bars  of  the  grave  and  ascended  to  the  throne  of 
the  Father  carrying  with  Himself  the  promise  of  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  mankind.  This  was  now  to  be 
revealed  to  the  world  as  the  culminating  vision  in  that 
continuous  Revelation  through  the  Imagination  by  which 
the  minds  of  men  had  been  led  to  look  beyond  this  life 
to  a  life  that  knows  no  end.  Speaking  terrestrially,  wc 
must  say  that  the  influence  of  Jesus,  love,  faith,  remorse, 
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were  mouldinL;  the  hearts  of  tlic  disciples  on  earth  to 
receive  the  truth  ;  speakiiij;  celestially  we  may  say  that 
Jesus  bent  down  from  His  throne  by  the  right  hand  of 
Ciod  to  prepare  them  for  the  manifestation  of  His  victory. 
What  inlliis  crisis  exactly  befell  on  earth  we  shall  never 
know.  The  tradition  that  Jesus  appeared  on  the  third 
day,  or  after  three  da)  s,  to  His  disciples,  is  so  naturally 
derived  fnini  the  prophecy  of  Mosca"on  the  third  day 
he  shall  raise  us  up"— a  prophecy  probably  applied  by 
Jesus  to  Himself— that  we  can  phfce  no, reliance  on  its 
numerical  accuracy.  Nor  do  we  know  exactly  where 
Jesus  first  appeared  to  His  disciples.  The  oldest 
tradition'  declared  that  they  w'^re  to  "go  to  (ialilcc" 
'  after  their  Master's  death,  and  thrft  He  had  promised  to 
guide  them  thitlrer  ;  but  a  subsequent  account  interpreted 
the  words  about  "(ialilcc"  quite  differently.^  In  any 
case,  before  many  days  had  elapsed,  to  some  one  disciple, 
perhaps  to  .Mary  \Ligdalcne — out  of  whom  there  had 
been  cast  "seven  devils"— it  was  given  to  see  the  Lord 
Jesus.  ^^ 

Here,  by  the  way,  we  mus^iote  the  remarkabFe  pro- 
minence given  in  all  the  (jospel*  to  thtf  part  play,ed  by 
women  in  receiving  the  first  -mi^iifcstations  of  Christ's 
Resurrection.  A\'ritcrs  who  were  careful  to  avoid  giving 
occasion  for  unbelief  might  naturally  have  desired  to  give 
less  prominence  to  the  testimony  of  highly  imaginative 
lynd  impressionable  witnesses  ;  and  indeed  St.  Paul,  in 
his  brief  list  of  the  appearances  of  Jesus  (ppssibly  because 
writing  as  an  Apii>«{c  «ho  had  seen  Christ,  he  desired  to 
confir^rtiriiBelralmost  entirely  to  manifestatwfns  witnessed 
by  iypostles),  makes  no*  mention  of  the  appearances  to 
their  prominence,  therefore',  in  all  the  Gospels, 
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testifies  stroiif|ly  to  ilic  carl)  .iuul  universal  acceptance  of 
the  tradition  that  \v/)nicn  wcrAlie  first  witnesses  to  the 
risen  Saviour.  Ihit  to  resume.  "Hie  news  quickened 
the  faith  even  of  those  (lisci|)les  wlio  Ifad  not  seen  and 
who  could  not  jct  helicvc  ;  and  presently  apjiaritions 
were  seen— a  thinj/ almost,  though  (I  believe)  n()t  quite, 
unicpie  in  visions^y  several  disciples  together.  Pro- 
bably the  most  frequent  occasions  for  tho^c  manifestations 
were  when  they  had  met  together  to  partake  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  their  Master;  andiit  was  in  the  moment 
of  the  breaking  of  the  bread  that  the  image  of  the 
Living  lircad  was  Hashed  Ixifore  them,  appearir>gjin  the 
form  of  Jesus  giving  HimselfiT)r  them,  and  utteringlwords 
of  blcst^ing,  comfort,  or  exhortation,  audible  to  the  qirs  of 
the  faithful,  who  at  the  same  moment  were  handling  His 
body  and  touching  the  blood  which, flowed  fro\n  His  side. 
At  othcpj|H»«slie  appeared  before  them  with  ofimumf^ 
sagM^to  the  v^^men  he  seemed  to  wave  them  off  as  if 
def^ecating  a  too  close  approach,  or  as  if  bidding  them  go 
hence  and  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  the  Apostles  ;  othel-s 
He  seemed  to  rebuke  for  their  want  of  faith  ;  in  the  sight 
of  others.  His  hands,  outstretched  in  the  attitude  of  part- 
ing benediction,  seemed  to  send  forth  His  disciples  to 
preacli^^is  word  with  promise  of  His  presence;  but 
how  thc^S^^iessages  were  conveyed,  whether  by  gesture 
simply,  or  b^j  spiritual  voice  (as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul), 
audible  perh|lps  to  one,  and  by  him  interpreted  to  thyest, 
or  audible  to  all  that  were  in  the  same  faithful  sympafhy — 
these  and  other  details  chnnot  now  be  determined. 

•"Why  did  not  the  adversaries  of  Christ  confront  His 
followt^rs  by  producing  the  body  from  the  tomb,  thus  dis- 
proving the  story  that  His  body  had  risen  from  the 
dead  ? "  The  tomb  was  probably  empty.  That  is  pro- 
bable for  two  reasons,  first  because  the  earliest  traditions 
agree  that  the  women  going  to  the  tomb  found  the  stone 
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rollcj  away  ;   and  secondly,  because  the  adversaries  of 

Jesus  appear  to  have  tliemselvcs  subsequently  circulated 

a  story  that  the  disciples  had  stolen  away  the  body.     This 

^they  would  hardly  have  done  if  they  had  known   that 

'their  own  c\|)lanation  coirid  be  at  an^  moment  refuted  by 

openinii  the  tomb,  which  would  have  shewn  the  body  still 

lying  there'.      I'ossibly  some  of  the  cnenwes  of  Jesus  had 

themselves  removed  the  body,  influenced  by  some  of  those 

I)redictions  of  Jesus  about  Himself, \vhich,  thout,di  they 

had  not  the  power  to  inspire  the  djsciples  with  faith  in  the 

nu)menrof  His  death,  had  power  to  inspire  His  enemies  * 

with  a  vague  ffear.    ISeinj,'  almost  surprised  in  the  act,  they 

may  not  have  had  time  to'replace  the  great  Stone  at  the  • 

entrance,  of  the    tomb,   whe'n   the   women   arrived;    if 

so,  the  action  of  Christ's  Qwn  enemies  prepjired  the  way 

',  fot-  the  belief  in  His   resurrection  by  exhibiting  Jo  the 

.     sorrowing  disciples  the  stone  rolled  away  and  the  empty 

sepulchre.     First   came  the  cry,"  He 'is  not  here,"  and 

that  prepared  the  way  for  "  He  is  risen." 

How  long  the  visionary  period  lasted  wc  cannot  .tell. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  there  we¥e  many  more  visions 
than  the  five  recorded  by  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xv.  6,  7).  At 
least  one  of  St.  Paul's  five.visions7~that  to  §t.  Jame^is 
""""ito  mentioned  in  any  of  our  extanr>fiospels  ;  on  ttie 
other  hand*St.  PaTd  omits  some  of  thos^eculiar  to  the 
third  or  fourth  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  mmiifestations  to 
the  women.  Perhaps  the  visions  were  so  many,  and  all 
so  like  each  other,  thaf  the  Church  found  it  difficult  to 
select  which  to  record  ;  and  each  Evangelist  chose  those 
which  appeared  to  him  fittest,  either  because  they  were 
,the  earliest,  or  because  the  witnesses  were  numerous,  or 
because  they  were  apostolic,  or  because  they  contained 
the  most  striking  proof  of  a  veritable  resurrection.  We 
may  therefore  easily  accept  the  statement  that  the  period 
of  visions  lasted  for  forty  days  or  even  for  a  much  longer 
'    -  .  R  2 
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time,  probably  till  the  disciples  felt  emboldened  to  take,  an 
active  course  irf  preaching,'  the  Gospel. 

Concerning  Christ's  manifestation  to  St.  I'aMl  I  have 
said  enough  in  my  last  letter-  if  anything  needed  to  be 
said— to  shew  that  it  must  have  becji  of  the  nature  of  a 
vision,  and"(in  a  sense)  "  subjective."  Ifut  it  differs  from  the 
rest  in  that  it  was  matle  «to  an  enemy  while  the  other 
manifestations-  were  made  -to  devoted  disciples.  Love, 
remorse,  faith,  aifection,  st'imulated  the  Apostles  to  cry, 
"  Me  cannot  have  died,"  and  prejiared  their  souls  to  see 
the  image  of  Jesus  risen  ;  but  where,  it  may  be  asked,  * 
v^as  the  spiritual  preparation  in  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  to 
receive  such  a  vision  ?     You  may  trace  it  in  the  words 

.  which  St,  I'aiil  heard  from  Jesus  :  "  It  is  hard  /or  thee 
to  kick  against  the  pricks."  They  shew  that  the  future 
Apostle  had  been  struggling,  and  struggling  hard,  ^gainst 
the  compunctions  of  conscience.  Being  ;Y  lover  of  trmh 
from  Jiis  childhood,  he  was  prepared  to  give  up  al),  for  i,^ 
sake  ;  but  recent  events  had  made  him  ask  whether  he 
was  not  fighting  against  the  truth  .instead  wf  for  the  truth. 

_  He  had  been  persecuting  the  Christians  ;  but  their  faith  and  ' 
patience  had  made  him  doubt  whether  they  might  not  be 
right  and  he  wrong.  When  the  first  martyr  Stephen 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  there  s.iw  Jesus  seated  at  the 
rigli^hand  of  Gofl,  then  or  soon  afterwardsjrthe  question 
must  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  persecutor,  "What 
if.  the  follower  of  theNazarene  was  speaking  truth  i^ 
What  if  the  crucified  Jesus  whom  I  am  now  persecuting 
was  really  exalted  to  God's"  throne  ?"  Such  was  the 
struggle  through  which  .Saul's  mincV  was  passing  when  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus,  acting  indirectly  through  the  constancy 
and  faith  of  His  persecuted  disciples,  having  first'insensibly 
permeated  and  undermined  the  barriers  of,  Pharisaic 
training  and  education,  now  swept  all  obstacles  before 
It   in   an    instantaneous   deluge    of  conviction   that   this 
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pciscciUcd  Josus  was  the  Messiitti.  At  that  same  moment 
the  Mcssialj  Hiniiiclf  (who  chirinj;  these  hist  months,  and 
weeks  of  spiritual  ct)nllict  had  been  bendMiiK  down  closer 
iuul  closer  to  the  predLstincd  Apostle  from  His  throne  in 
lioa\en)  now  hurst  upon  the  convert's  sight  on  earth. 

lint  I  think  I.  hear  you  saying,  "  All  this  sounds  well  ; 
J)ut  he  has  repeatedly  described  these  visions  of  thq  risen  , 
Saviour'as  subjective  :  how  then, can  he  call  theiri  real? 
What    is    real?"     Let.  nic   refer    you    to   the   paper  of 
Definitions  which.  I  cnclosetl  in  a  previous  letter.' 

r.  Absolute  rcali/y  dnnnot  be  comprehended  by  men,  and 
Clin  only  be  apf>rehe>tded  as  God,  or  in  God,  by  Faith. 

1.  Among  objects  of  sensiUion,  ■  those  are  {relatively) 
real  ivhidi  present  similar  sensations  in  similar  circiim  - 
stances. 

Now  if  you  try  to  regard  the  manifestation  of  the 
risen  Christ  under  the  second  head,  as  an  "  object  of 
st<.-.<illcn,"  you  must  pronounce  it  "unreal,"  inasmuch 
as  it  would  not  "  present  similar  sensations  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances ; "  by  which  I  mean  that,  with  similar  oppor- 
tunities of  observation,'  different  persons  (iJelievers,*  for 
e.vample,  and  unbelievers)  would  not  have  deriveci  similar 
sensations  from  it.  But  your  concf^sion  would  be  false  be- 
cause you  started  from  a  false  premiss  :  these  manifesta- 
tions cannot  be  classed  "  among  objects  of  sensation." 

The  movements  of  the  risen  Saviour-  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  the  movements  of  God»;  His  manifestations  to 
the  faith  of  the  Apostles  were  divine  acts,  passing  direct 
rem  God.  to  the  sopis  of  men.     Since  {herefore  these 
ipanifestations  belonged  to  the  class  of  things  which  "  can 
only  tjc  apprehended  as  God,  or  in  God,  by  faith,"  I  call 
"  absolute  realities  " — as  much  more  real  than  flesh 
blood,  as  God  Himself  is  more  reaj  thifn  the  paper 
ch  I  am  now  writing.  • ' 

1  See  Vi-finitions  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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.♦MV  DEAR ,  '  .  •         • 

I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that^rou  consider  the 
,  theory  above  described  of  Christ's  re^B^ion,  "  vague,        ■  ^ 
shadowy,  and ,  unsatisfyii}^"     But  a^pn^fe  very  same  ^ 

letter  you  say  that  you  are  quite  convi^^  of  the  un- 
s^     ArteTOricai;  nature  of  the   account  of  the  rcsurrcctfon  ot 
-*»l'<clirist's  material  body,  I  think  you  ought  not  to  dismiss 
— ffie  subject  without  givijig  more  attention  thaa  you  have* 
givf  n  as  yet  to  it.    As  a  student  of  history  and  as  a  young 
man  bejit-on  attain  ii|jTguch  knowledge  as^can  be  attained  "  " 
concernirtg  the  certainties  or  proba^silitics  that  have  the 
most  important  bearing  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  myriads         , 
of  your  fellow-creatures,  you  ought  at  least  to  ask  yourself 
what  be'ttCr  explanation  you  have  tp  offer  of  the  marvellous 
phenomena  pf  the  Christian  Chu.rch  and  in  par,ticular  of 
St.  Paul's  part  in  spreading  Christianity. 
,1  sympathize  with  the  "  sense  of  bathos,"  as  you  call  it, 
which  comes  over  you  when  you  hear  that  the  phenornena 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  are  to  be  explained  by  a 
study  of  tlie  growth  and  development  of  the  reveUition 
given  to  marjcind  through  thb  Imagination.    Ii  sympathize 
with  you  ;  JMMri  sympathize  with  you  as  I  should  with  a 
child  wJio.might  be  stantjing  bu  Elijah's  side  at  the  time  , 

when  the,  prophet  saw  his  nevcr-toiC-forgotten  vision. 
•     '      That  child  would   feel,  no   doubt,  "a  sense  of  bathos" 

because  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire,  nor  in  the  whirl-     ' 
,  wind,  nor  in  the  earthquake,  but  in  the  still  small  voice. 
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Yoii  are  in  the  childish  stngcof  susceptibility' to  anything 
that  is  noisy  and  bjg  ;   you   have   not 'been  taught  by 
experience  and  thought  to  apprccjate  the  divinencss  of     , 
things  obvious,  ordinary,  apd  quiet  ;'  abdve  all  you  have 
not  yet  learned  to  revere  your  own  nature  nor  to'iacknow-  , 

ledge  (except  with  your  lips)  that  you  are  made  in  Jhe 
'image  of  God.  Retaining  still  a  keen  recollection  of' the 
pain  with  which  I  passed  through  that  stage  myself,  I  have 
neither  the  mcliriation,  nor  the  right,  to  despise  your  pre- 
'  sent  condition  of  mind  ;  but  I  believe,  if  you  wiU  still  keep 
the  question  dpen  in  your  mind,  and  if  you  will  meditate  a 
little  now  and  then  on  the  frequency,  or  I  may  say  the 
vniversality,  of  illusion  in  the  conveyancc^of  all  ttie  highest  » 

truth, _jouj,vill  gradually  come,  as  I  came^  to  perceive  that 
.      the  essence  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  that  His  Spirit 
should-Jiave  jeally  triumphed  ,ovcji»^ath,  and  not  that 
His.body  should  liave  risen  from  the  grave. 

No  doubt  you  .would  be  milch  more  impressed  if  the     . 
tangible  body  of  some'  dtad  fuend  of  yours,  after  being 
buried  in  the  earthjhad  appeardW  to  certain  witnesses  and 
touched  them,  and^5t1<»n  in  tlieir  company,  than  if  a  vivid 
apparition  of  the  friend  had  appeared  to  the  feame  wit-  _ 

^  nesses  ;  but  I  think  you  would  much  more  easily  believe. 
^  the  latter  than  the  former ;  and  yougiik'ht  be  more  im- 
pressed by  a  strong  conviction  "of  Wfc^ter  than  by  a        • 
doubtful,  timid,  clins^ng  to  the  formei^^BRan  hardly  think 
that  if  you  had  received  several  accbu^Trom  independent  ^ 

witnesses,' of  apparitions  of  this"  kind  resulting  in  a  mar-  ,^ 

vellous  change  of  character  in  all  w/io  had  seen  them,  you 
V  would  at  once  put  them  aside  6i<Tiply  because  they  might ' 
be  called  in  some  sense  _naK(ral.     The  very  firct  of  th|^  • 
.being  natural  would JfSad  you   fo  consider  how   strange 
must   have   been   tl*   causes    that    had  produced    such  . 
strange  results  ;  ho\v  powerful  must  have  been  the  per- 
sonality tlii^^ntTthus  forced  itself  on  the  mental  retina  ^ 
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■  of  the  seers  of  the  apparition ;  and  if  something  important 
had  followed  from  such  a  vision,  say,  for  example,  the 
writing  of  a  great  poem,  or  the  foundation  of  a  noble 
empire,  I  cannot  think  that  you  would  set  down  the  vision 
as  a  negligible  trifle. 

But  you  feel,  I  dare  say,  that,  though  you  might  be 

•  impressed  by  the  stones  of^such  an  apparition, 
1  not  feel  certain  that  the  apparition  represented  any  realit)^ 
there  would  be  no  definite  proof  that  the  wil*nesses  of  thai 
apparition  were  not  under  the  influence  of  a  delusion. '' 
Well,  I  will  admit  that  there  would  be  no  proof  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  that  is  to  say,  no  proof  such  as  is  con; 
ve/ed  ttirough  the  senses  about  ordinary  terrestrial  phe-' 
nomena ;  but  I  think  you  might  feel  certain  ;  only  it  would 
be  that  kind  of  certainty  which  is  largely  bred  from  Faith 
and'  Hope.  And  this  sort  of  certainty,  and  no  other, 
appears  tomrfthat  which  was  intended  to  be  produced  by 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ."  His  manifestations  were  un- 
seen and  unheard  save  by  the  eye  and  ear  of  Faith.  Jf 
the  proof  of  His  resurrection  had  not  depended  upon  Faith, 
then  the  Roman,  soldiers  Vould  have  seen  His  material 
body  miraculously  issuing, from  the  shattered  ^pulchre, 
and^the  companions  oT  Saul  would  have  both  seen  Christ 
and  understood  the  voice  that  cried,  "  Saul,  Saul;  why 
persecutest  thou  me  ?"  If  we  could  ascertain  exactly  the 
historical  basis  for  the  afccount  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  of* 
Christ's  manifestation  to  the  doubting  Thomas  we  should 
probably  find — supposing  that  we  were  really  justified  in 

■"  treating  the  account  as  historical — that  there  was  in 
Thoij^s  a  strong  desire  to"  believe,  combined  with  a 
strong"-sense  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining. adequate 

.  proof.     As  in4he  life  of  Christ,  so  in  the  resuf rection  of 
Christ,  conviction  appears  neveijto  have' been  forced  on 
_any  entirely  unwilling  unbeliever."     ^      .  " 

In  order  to  believe  in  the  uesurrection  of  Christ,  it  is  not 
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enough  to  be  coijvincccl  that  the  evidence  is  heftiest  and 
genuine,  aijd  that  the  witnesses  could  not  be  deceived  ; 
that  kind  of  tfelicf  savours  of  the  law-court,  and  there  is 
nothing  spiritual  in  it ;  but  the  man  who  truly  and  spiritu- 
ally accepts  .Christ'sVesurrection  is  hef who  says  to  himself 
as  he  reviews  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  history  of  the 
Church:  "  15cing  what  He  was,  and  having  don^  the  work 
that  He  has  done,  this  Jesois  of  Nazareth  ought  not  to 
have  succumbed  to  death.  If  there  is  any  evidence  to  . 
slrew  tjiat  the  veil  of  theinvisible  has  been  so  far  thrown 
back,  "be  it  for  a  moment,  as  to  shew  me  Jesus  in  the 
spirituaLworld  still  [living  and  triumphant  over  death, 
my  conscience  opms  its  arms  at  once  to  embrace  that 
belief."  And  therd  is  this  advantage  ih  basing  yoilr  fiiith 
on  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  Jesus,  that  you  keep  the 
region  of  faith  distinct  from  the  region  of  disputable  testi- 
mony. If  you  rest  your  hopes  on  the  material  resurrec- 
tion, that  is  a  questiop  of  doubtful  evidence.  'V^ur  heart 
saya,  "  Oh  that  it  might  be  true  !»'  Your  brain  says,  "  I 
cannot  honestly  say  that  I  think  it  is  true."  Hence  a 
constant  conflict  between  heart  and  brain,  while  you  are 
forced  again  and  again  to  ask  yourself,  "  Must  I  be  dis- 
honest in  order  that  I  may  persuade  myself  that  I  am 
happy  ?  And  even  if  I  can  honestly  believe  in  the  material 
resurrection  today,  how  do  I  know  that  some  new  evidence 
— the  discovery  (3f  some  new  Gospel  for  example — may 
not  overturn  my  belief  to-mprrow  ? "  1 

But  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  conversion 
and*letters  of  St.  Paul,  the  growth  and  vietorics  of  the 
Church,  and  the  present  power  of  _pKrist's  Spirit  arc 
facts  that  can  never  be  overthrown  ;  and  if  you  say,  "  On 
the  basis  of  these  indisputable  facts,  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  evolution  and  training  of  mankind  I  rest  my  hope 
^nd  my  faith  that  Jesus  has  conquered  dfeath  and  still 
lives  and  ^\^rks  among  us  and  for  usii— why  then  you  rest 
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on  a  basis  that  cannot  be  shaken.  And  surely  such  a 
faith  is  more  strong,  more  spiritual,  more  corfiforting, 
yes,  and  more  certain  too,  than  a  "  knowledge  "  which 
you'know  in  your  own  heart  to  be  no  knowledge  !  How 
long  will  mankind  be  contcnfe  to  be  ignorant  that  the 
HALF  which  constitutes  truth  is  worth  more  than  the 
WHOLE  which  is  made  up  of  truth  and  truth's  integu- 
mentary illusion  !  How  many  there  are  to  whom  the 
saying  of  old  Hesiod  is  still  unmeaning : — 

»!.  A/as  tJiOH  f^-timv'st  not,  silly  sold. 

Jiow  much  the  half  vxariis  the  ivholc  ! 

♦ 

You  cannot  obtain,  and  must  not  expect  to  obtain,  any 
demonstrative  proof  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  any 
more  than  you  can  obtain  a  demonstrati\'e  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  God :  yet  you  can  feel  as  strong  and  as 
sincere  a  conviction  of  the  former  fact  as  of  the  latter. 

It  is  curious  that  St.  Paul's  parallel  between  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ  artd  that  of  men  should  be  so  habitually 
overlooked.  He  assumes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  simi- 
larity, almost  an  identity,  between  the  Resurrection  of  men 
and*the  Resurred|fci  of  Christ :  "  If  there  is  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead  neitKcr  hath  Christ  been  raised,"  and  again  : 
"  Now  hath  Christ  been  raised  from  the  dead,  the  first 
fruits  of  them  that  are  asleep."  This  reasoning  holds  ex- 
cellently, if  the  Resurrection  is  to  be  the  same  for  us  as  it 
was  for  our  Saviour,  a  spiritual  Resurrection,  and  if  the 
•  Resui-rection  of  CHrist  visibly  revealed  the  universal  law 
which  shall  apply  to  all  who  arc'animated  by  the  Spirit 
iQ*  (i^God.  But  if  Christ's  Resurrection  was  of  a  quite 
different  kind,  if  it  was  a  bodily  stepping  out  of  the  tomb 
three  days  after  burial,  how  can  this  be  called  the  "  first 
fruits '.'  of  the  Resurrection  of  men  whose  bodies  will  all 
decay  and  for  whom  therefore  no  such  stepping  out  from 
the  tomb  can  ever  be  anticipated  ?    The  best,  the  truest, 
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the  most  comforting  belief  in  the  end  will  be  found  to  be 
that  Jesus  was  "  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  but  quickened 
(not  in  the  flesh  but)  in  the  spirit.'"^  And  as  it  was  with 
Him,  so  we  believe  it  will  be  with  us. 

]!ut  perhaps  you  will  remind  me  that  one  of  the  Creeds 
mentions  "  the  Resurrection  of  the  body"  and  that  St.  Paul 
anticipates  the  Resurrection,  not  of  a  "spirit,"  but  of  "a 
spiritual  body;"  and  you  may  ask  me  what  I  infer  from 
this.  I  for  my  part  infer  that  St.  Paul  desired  to  guard 
against  the  notion  that  the  dead  lose  their  identity  and 
are  merged  in  God  or  in  some  other  essence  ;  he  wished 
to  convey  to  his  heaijcrs  that  they  would  still  retain  their 
individuality,  the  power  of  Ibving  and  of  being  loved  ;  j3os- 
sibly  also  he  wished  to  suggest  a  life  of  continued  activity 
in  the  service  of  God  ;  and  in  order  to  express  this  he 
used  such  language  (mcftiphorical  of  course)  as  would 
unmistakeably  imply  that  identity  would  be  preserved, 
and  activity  would  be  possible.  But  he  took  care  to  guard 
his  language  against  materialistic  misinterpretation  by 
insisting  that  the  body  would  be  "  spiritual"  and  therefore^ 
invisible  to  the  earthly  eye  and  cognizable  only  by  the 
spirit.  The  new  body,  he  says,  is  "  a  building  from  God," 
"  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal ;  "  and  he  prefaces 
this  by  saying  "  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ; 
but  the  things  ivhicJi  are  not  seen  ax^.-'Xternal."  Hereby  he 
clearly  implies  that  the  new  body  will  be  "  not  seen." 
Elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  "  the  things  prepared  by  God  " 
for  them  that  love  Him  (and  of  course  he  includes  in  these 
the  "  building  from  God,  the  house  not  made  with  hands") 
are  such  as  eye  "  Iiath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  nor  ha\e  * 
they  entered  into  the  heart  of  malf ;  but  God  linth  re- 
vealed them  unto  us  by  the  Spirit;  "  and  again,  "  the 
things  of  God  none  knoweth  save  the  Spirit  of  God," 
which  has  been  imparted  to  the  faithful. 

To  speak  honestly,  I  must  .add  that,  even  if  I  found  St. 
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Paul  had  commiitcd  himself  repeatedly  to  any  theory  of 
~  ^material  or  semi-material  Resurrection,  consonant  with 
the  feelin'fs  of  his  times,  I'should  not  have  felt  bound  to 
place  a  belief  in  a  materialistic  detail  of  this  kind  upqn 
the  same  high  and  authoritative  level  as  the  belief  in  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  any  other  general 
and  spirituaf  article  of  foith.  But  I  find  no  such  material- 
ism in  St.  Paul.  He  appears  to  ine  to  say  consistently, 
1st,  that  Christ's  Resurrection  ,\vas  a. type  of  ("the  first 
fruits  of")  the  Resurrection  of  mankind  ;  2nd,  that  in 
contrast  to  the^first  ma"n  Adam,  the  earthy,  who  became 
a  living  soul,  the  last  Adam,  the  heavenly,  became  a  "life- 
giving  spirit ;  "  3rd,  that,  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of 
the  earthy,  so  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  hea- 
venly ;  4th",'  that  the  "  body  "  of  the  faithful  after  death  will 
be  "  spiritual,"'  just  as  the  Church  of  God  is  "  -a.  spiritual 
house,"  and  the  sacrifces  of  the  saints  are  '■^spiritual 
sacrifices."  There  is->no  more  ground  for  thin"king  that 
Si*,  riaul  supposed  that  we  sBould  hereafter  have  spiritual 
hands,  .or  be  spiritual  bipeds,  than  for  thinliing  that  he 
supposed  the  sacrifices  of  the  Chinch  to  be  spiritual 
sheep,  or  the  temple  of  the  ChurcH  to  be  composed  of 
cele'^tial  stones.  After  our  Resurrection,  we  are  still  to 
be  conscious  of  God's  past  love,  still  to  rejoice  in  His 
present  and  never-ending  love,  still  to  be  capable  of 
glorifying  and  serving  God,  of  loving  aS  well  as  of  being 
loved— this  St.  Paul's  theory  of  the  "  spiritual  body"  cer- 
tainly implies  ;  and  it  need  nbt  imply  mcuj^  And  what  our 
Resurrection  will  be,  that  Christ's  Resu^ction  was. 

The  ordinary  fancies  about  the  Resurrection  teem  with 
absurdities,  and  are  redeemed  from  being  ridiculous,  only 
because  they  all  spring  from  the  natural  and  reasonable 
desire  that  we  may  hereafter  preserve  our  identity.  But 
they  ought  to  be  suppressed  if  they  create,  as  I  fear  they 
create,  additional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  conceilRng, 
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and  believing  in,  a  future  life.  I  do  not  wish  to  scoff  at 
the  popular  views  ;  but  it  is  important  that  those  who 
adopt  the  materialistic  tlieory  of  the  Rc^irrection  shoultl 
realize  the  unnecessary  aVid  grotesque  inconsistencies  with 
which  they  obscure  the  Christian  faith.  Popular  Christi- 
anity appears  generally,  to  accept  a  sensuous  paradise, 
only  exqludinij  what  some  may  deem  the  coarser  senses, 
the  smell,  touch,  and  taste.  I?iit  what  is  the  special  merit 
of  the  other  two  senses,  hearing  and  seeing,  that  they 
alone  should  be  allowed  places  in  Paradise?  And  this 
visible^  semi-spiritual  body  itpon  wliich  the  vulgar  fancy 
so  insists — what  purpose  will  it-serve?  "  The  purposes 
of  recognition  between  friends."  Then  it  will  be  like  the 
old  material  body  of  the  departed — at  what  period  of  his 
existence  ?  Shall  he  be  represented  as  a  youth  of  twenty 
or  a  man  of  forty,  or  of  fifty,  or  as  a  child  of  ten  ?  And 
hoV'  as  to  the  body  of  one  who  was  deformed,  maimed,  or 
hideously  misshapen  and  ugljj?  "  It  would  be  a  purified 
likeness,  summarizing,  as  it  were,  every  period  of  life,  so 
that  it  would  be  recognizable,  not  indeed  by  our  eyes  but 
by  those  of  spiritual  beings."  That  is  conceivable  :  but 
why  all  this  trouble  to  obtain  a  visible  body  that  shall 
make  recognition  diffitult,  when  recognition  can  be  con- 
ceived so*^much  more  easily  as  the  result  of  mere  spiritual 
communion  ?  Keep  by  alL  means  the  language  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  of  the  Pi/ffriiiis  Progress  in  order  to 
describe  in  poetry  the  condition  of  the  blessed  dead  ;  but 
remember  that  it  is  the  language  of  poetry  ;  and  let  every 
such  use  of  words  be  concluded  (as  with  a  do.xology)  by 
the  thought,  "Thus  will  it  be,  only  far  better, 'infinitely 
better  ;  for  God  is  love  ;  and  our  future  communion  with 
jc  love  of  God  will  be. a  height  of  happiness  such  as  no 
»er«of  scnsCj  can  ^^veal,  and  only  the  spirit-guided  soul 
can  laintly- apprehend." 

\A  perhaps  you  will  say  "  You  are  ready  enough  to 
.'     ■  «    •    .» 
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attack  other  j)coplc's  notions  about  the  ■scmi-matcrial 
resurrection  ;  but  you  are  not  equally  rfady  to  exphun 
vour  own  notions  a-bout  a  spiritual  resurrection.  You 
cannot  evei>  tell  us  what  a  spiritual  body  is,  except  that 
it  has  the  power  of  lovini,'  and  being  loved."  Precisely 
so  ;  I  am  cpiitc  ii^norant.  Yet  in  my  knowledge  of  this 
matter  I  am  superior  to  a  very  great  number  of  other 
theologians.  For  they  think  they  know,  whereas  I  know 
that  neither  I  nor  they  know.  Let  me  go  a  little  further 
in  my  confession  of  ignorance  and  admit  that  I  do  not 
really  possess  knowledge  abovit  a  number  of  otWer  matters 
about  which  many  profess  with  great  glibness  to.  know 
everything.  I  am  certain  that  I  exist  ;  but  I  doubt  whetl\.eT 
I  can  analyse  and  explain  the  reasons  for  my  certainly, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  I  cannot  prove  n,iy  existence  by  logic. 
If  I  am  pressed  for  a  proof,  I  should  say  (as  I  have  stated 
in  a  previous  letter)  that  my  belief  in  my  existence  was 
largely  dile  to  the  Imagination.  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  "I 
think,  therefore  I  am,"— if  intended  as  a  serious  proof, 
and  if  t\^tf^\s  any  real  meaning  in  the  "  ergo  "—appears 
to  meno  be  the  most  babyish  of  arguments.  I  respect  the 
gigantic  intellect  of  the  arguer,  but  not  even  a  giant  can 
make  ropes  of  sand  ;  and  it  neads  but  a  little  grammar  to 
dissolve  this  reasoning  to  nothing.  "  I  think  "  msans  "  I 
am  one  thinking."  In  some  languages,  in  Hebrew  for 
example,  you  might  have  no  other  way  of  expressing  the 
proposition  than  in  this  form  :  "  I  am  one  thinking."  What 
sort  of  reasoning  then  is  t^is  !  "  I  am  one  thinking,  there- 
fore I  am."  "  This  is  white  paper,  therefore  it  is  !  "  Surely 
a  ridiculous  offspring  to  issue  from  great  logical  travail ! 
And  besides,  what  infinite  assumptions  are  presupposed 
in  that  monosyllable  "  I  " !  How  do  I  know  that  "  / 
think,"  and  that  it  is  not  the  great  world-spirit  who  thinks 
in  me,  as  well  as  rains  outside  me?  Why  ought  I  not  to 
say  "  ii  thinks,"  just  as  I  say  "  //  rain^  "  ?    What  do  you 
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mean  by  "  I  •'  ?  Tell  iis  what  "  L"  is.  And  how  can  the 
desperate  logician  set  S)Out  telling  us  what  "  I  "  is,  with- 
out assuming  that  his  own  "  I  "  is,  which  is  equivalent  to 
assuming  "  I  am  "  ?  Surely  this  is  altogether  a  hopeless 
muddle,  and  we  ought  to  give  up  reasoning  about  "  I  " 
and  "  am  ; "  yes,  and  I  would  add  not  only  about  "  I  "  and 
"am,"  but  also  about  a  number  of  other  fundamental 
conce])tions,  which  are  far  more  profitably  assumed  as 
axioms.  For  my  part,  whenever  I  use  the  words  "  mind," 
"matter,"  "substance,"  "spirit,"  "soul,"  "  intellect,"  and 
the  like,  and  make  any  serious  statement  about  ^hcm,  I 
hardly  ever  do  so  without  a  mental  reser\  at'ion,  saying  to 
myself—"  but  of  course  there  may  be  no  such  things 
precisely  as  these,  but  some  other  things  cjuite  different, 
producing  the  results  which  we*  ascribe  to  these  ;  so  that 
all  these  statements  may  be  only  proportionately  true." 

I  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  the  materialistic  language 
where  it  is  recognized  as  metaphor  by  those  who  use  and 
those  who  hear  it  ;  but  the  mischief  is  that  it  is  often  not 
so  recognized.  Once  make  yoursqlf  the  slave  of  the 
popular  language  about  "  spirit,"  and  "  substance,"  and  , 
what  not — and  you  are  in  danger  of  being  manacleci 
intellectually  as  well  as  theologically.  The  popular  be- 
lief is  that  a  man's  spirit  is  inside  him,  like  his  qualities  ; 
the  latter  like  peas  in  a  box,  the  former  like  gas  in  a 
bladder.  Drive  a  hole  through  a  man's  left  side-«or 
the  middle  of  his  head,  and — out  goes  the  spirit ;  tlpit 
is  the  common  materialistic  creed.  Now  I  have  a  strdng 
desire  to  declare  that  this  creed  is  ridiculously  false.. 
But  I  will  be  consistent  and  simply  say  that  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  it.  My  spirit  may  possibly  be 
inside  me ;  but  it  may  possiblf  be  outside  me  ;  say  at  a 
point  six  feet,  or  six  miles,  above  me  ;  or  away  in  Jupiter, 
or  Saturn,  or  down  at  the  earth's  centre  ;  or  it  may  be 
incapable  of  occupying  space.    What  does  it  matter  to 
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you  or  to  me,  theologically  or  intellectually,  whether  that 
part  of  us  which  we  call  our  "  spirit  "  has  its  local  habita- 
tion inside  us,  or  outside,  or  in  no  locaUty  at  all?  Is  it 
not  enough  to  recognize  that  we  have  powers  of  acting, 
loving,  trusting,  and  bclicivihg,  and  to  feel  certain  that  God 
intends  these  powers,to  be  developed  and  never  to  perish  ? 
Yet  I  remember  that  a  friend  of  mine  was  shocked,  and 
•almost  appalled,  ^vhcn  I  avow'cd  ignorance  as  to  the 
locality  of  my  spirit.  He  seemed  to  think  I  might  as 
well  have  no  spirit  at  all,  if  it  could  not  prove  its  respect- 
ability by  giving  its  name\and  address  I 

For  my  part  I  am  now  quite  certain  of  Christ's  spiritual 
Resurrection,  and  in  that  conviction  I  am  far  happier 
and  far  more  trustful  than  when  I  at  first  mechanically 
accepted  upon  authority  and  evidence  the  belief  in  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ's  body,  and  subsequently  strove-  to 
retain. that  belief,  against  the  testimony  of  my  intelligence 
and  my  conscience.  I  think  you  also  will  find,  as  years 
go  on,  when  it  becomes  your  lot  to  stand  by  the  grave  into 
which  friend  after  friend  is -lowered,  that  a  heartfelt  con- 
viction of  the  spiritual  Resurrection  of  Christ  affords  more 
.  comfort  to  you  at  such  moments  than  your  old  belief- 
based  largely  upon  historical  evidence,  and  brain-felt 
rather  than  heart-felt— in  His  physical  Resurrection. 
For  the  former  unites  us  with  Christ,  the  latter  separates 
us  from  Christ.  We  none  of  us  expect  that  the  material 
and  tangible  bodies  of  our  friends  will  rise  from  the  dead 
in  the  flesh  without  "  seeing  corrupti'on  ;  "  but  we  do  trust 
that  they  shall  risCas  "  spiritual  bodies  "  over  whom  death 
shall  have  no  power.  This  trust  is  confirmed  by  the  belief 
that  Christ  rose  as  we  trust  they  shall  hereafter  rise.  If, 
therefore,  Christ  rose  a  material  body  from  the  grave- 
that  stirs  no  hope  in  us.  But  if,  while  His  body  remained 
in  the  grave.  His  spirit  rose  triumphant  to  the  throne  of 
God,  thciT  we  see  a  hope  indeed  that  may  s^it  our  case  and 
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give  us  some  gleam  of  consolation.  The  bodies  of  the 
dead  may  lie  these  and  decay  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Even 
so  was  it  witii  the  SaviouK:  but  the  spiritual  body  is  in-' 
dependent  of  the  flesh  and  shall  rise  superior  to  death. 

Do  not  imagine  that  the  spiritual  body  is  one  whit  less 
reiri  than  the  material  body  ;  only,  as  the  material  body 
belongs  to  the  time-world,  so  the  spiritual  body  belongs 
to  the  eternal  world.  Each  is  suited  to  its  own  environ- 
ment, but  each  of  them  is  a  real  body.  As  to  the  relation . 
between  the  material  and  the  -spiritual  body  we  know 
nothing,  and  we  need  know  nothing. 

/When  will  men  learn  to  be  less  greedy  of  shams  and 
bubbles  of  pretended  material  knowledge,  and  more 
earnest  and  patient  in  their  sober  aspirations  after 
spiritual  truth  ?  When  will  they  rea^za^tjo^t  an  un- 
hesitating faith  in  a  few  elementjry-'fJrincipIes  is  better 
than  a  trenjulous  quasi-knowl^^ige  of  a  whole  globe  of 
dogmas  ? 


o 
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My  DEAR 


You  takcjnc  to  task  for  the  abrupt  termination 
of  myy  last  letter.  I  broke  off,  you  say,  just  when  you 
thought  I  was  on  the  point  of  explaining  what  I  meant 
by  a  spirit :  "  Surely  you  have  some  theory  of  your  own 
and  are  not  content  with  disbelieving  other  people's 
theories."  Well,  I  thought  I  had  said  before  that  I  am 
content  to  know  merely  this  about  a  spirit,  that  it  pos- 
sesses capabilities  for  loving  and  serving  God,  or  other 
nobler  capabilities  corresponding  to  these.  liut  if  you 
press  me  to  set  up  some  theory  of  my  own  that  you  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  pulling  it  to  pieces,  I  will  confess  to 
you  that  my  nearest  conception  of  a  spirit  is  a  personified 
virtue.  This  cannot  very  well  be  quite  right ;  any  more 
than  a  carpenter  can  be  like  a  door,  or  like  anything  else 
that  he  has  constructed.  But  it  is  the  nearest  I  can  come 
to  any  conception  that  is  not  too  repulsively  material. 
And  sometimes,  when  I  try  to  conceive  of  the  causes  of 
terrestrial  thoughts,  and  emotions,  and  spiritual  move- 
ments, I  find  myself  recurring  to  the  antique  notion,  hinted 
at  in  one  or  two  passages  of  the  Bible,  and'I  believe 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  old  Rabbis,  that  there  are  two 
worlds  ;  one  visible,  terrestrial,  and  material,  the  other 
invisible,  celestial,  and  spiritual ;  and  that  whatsoever 
takes  place  down  here  takes' place  first  (or  simultaneously 
but  causatively)  up   there ;   here,  the    mere  outsides   of 
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things  ;  there,  the  causes  and  springs  of  action  ;  the  bodies 
down  on  earth,  the  spirits  up  in  heaven. 

This  is  but  a  harmless  fancy.  Let  me  give  you  another. 
You  know — or  might  know  if  you  would  read  a  little  book 
recently  published  called  FhUlaiul,  and  still  better,  if  you 
would  study  a  very  able  and  original  work  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hinton  ' — that  a  being  of  ^our  Dimensions,  if  such  there 
were,  could  come  into  our  closed  rooms  without'  opening 
door  or  window,  nay,  could  even  penetrate  into,  and 
inhabit,  our  bodies;  that  he  could  simultaneously  see 
the  insidcs  of  a'll  things  and  the  interior  of  the  whole 
earth  thrown  open  to  his  vision  '  he  would  also  have  the 
power  of  making  himself  visible  and  invisible  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  could  address  words  to  us  from  an  invisible 
position  outside  us,  or  inside  our  own  person.  Why  then 
might  not  spirits  be  beings  of  the  Fourth  Dimension? 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  why.  Although  we  cannot  hope 
ever  to  comprehend  what  a  spirit  is — just  as  we  can 
never  comprehend  what  God  is — yet  St.  Paul  teaches 
us  that  the  deep  things  of  the  spirit  are  in  some  de- 
gree made  known  to  us  by  our  own  spirits.  Now  when 
does- the  spirit  seem  most  active  in  us?  or  when  do  we 
seem  nearest  to  the  apprehension  of  "the  deep  things  of 
God"?  Is  it  not  when  we  are  exercising  those  virtues 
which,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  abide" — I  mean  faith,  hope  and 
love  ?  Now  there  is  obviously  no  connection  between 
these  virtues  and  the  Fourth  Dimension.  Even  if  we  could 
conceive  of  space  of  Four  Dimensions — which  we  cannot 
do,  although  we  can  perhaps  describe  what  some  of  its  ' 
phenomena  would  be  if  it  existed — we  should  not  be  a  whit 
the  better  morally  or  spiritually.  It  seems  to  me  rather  a 
moral  than  an  intellectual  process,  to  approsimate  to  the 
conception  of  a  spirit  :  and  toward  this  no  knowledge  of 
Qiiadridimensional  space  can  guide  us. 

^'  A  Romance  of  the  fourth  DiiKension^'  Swan  Sonncnschein. 
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What,  for  example,  do  wc  mean  when  we  speak  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  describe  Him  as  the  Third  Person  in  the 
Trinity  ?  I  hope  you  will  not  suppose —  bpcause  I  happen 
to  be  a  rationalist  as  regards  the  historical  interpretation 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Bible,  orJaecause  I  have  not  dis- 
guised my  dislike  of  the  formal  and  quasi-arithmetical 
propositions  in  which  the  Athanasian  creed  sets  forth  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity — that  I  reject  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  on  the  nature  and  funadons  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Literary  criticism  may  oblige  us  to  regard  the  long 
discourses  on  the  functions  of  the  Paraclete  or  Advocate 
in  the  Fourth  .Gospel  as  being  in  the  style  of  the  author 
and  not  the  language  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  the  sublime  thoughts  in  those  passages  are  the 
mere  inventions  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus  ;  and  the  character- 
istic sayings  of  Christ  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  bear 
cogent  though  terse  witness  to  His  acknowledgment  of  a 
Holy  Spirit  who  should  "speak"  in  His  disciples,  and 
"teach"  His  disciples  what  to  say,  when  they  were 
summoned  before  the  bar  of  princes  :  "  it  is  not  ye  that 
speak,  but  the  Holy  Spirit,"  Mark  xiii.  1 1  ;  "it  is  not  ye 
that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh 
in  you,"  Matth.  x.  20 ;  "  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  teach  you 
in  that  very  hour  what  ye  ought  to  say,"  Luke  xii.  12.  I 
need  not  remind  you  how  large  a  space  "  the  Spirit  " 
claims  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  especially'  of  the  use 
which  the  Apostle  makes  of  the  triple  combination  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Even,  therefore, 
if  I  could  give  no  explanation  of  the  whole  of  it,  nor  so 
much  as  put  into  words  the  faint  glimpse  I  may  have 
gained  into  themeaning  of  a  part  of  this  doctrine,  T  should 
be  inclined  to  accept  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  authority  of  Christ  or  St.  Paul,  as  being  a  doctrine  that 
does  not  enter  into  the  domain  of  (^vidence,  a  conception  of 
the  divine  nature  from  which  I  might  hope  to  learn  much, 
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if  I  would  reverently  kccj)  it  before  me  iind*)'  to  appieheiul 
it.  But  I  seem  to  have  a. glimpse  of  it.  That  influence 
or  "  idea "  of  the  dead  which,  as  Shakespeare  says, 
"  creeps  into  our  study  of  imagination,"  and  which  repro- 
duces all  the  best  and  essential  characteristics  of  .the 
departed— when  this  has  once  taken  possession  of  us,  do 
we  not  naturally  say  tljat  wc  now  realize  "  the  spirit "  of 
the  dead,  feeling  that  it  guides  us  for  the  first  time  to  the 
appreciation  of  his  words  and  deeds.''  Now  as  God,  the 
initial  Thought,  needed  to  be  revealed  to  us  by  means  of 
the  Word  of  God,  so  the  Word  needed  to  be  revealed 
to  us  by  means  of  the  Influence  of  the  Word.  Or,  to 
put  it  more  personally,  as  the  Father  needed  to  be  re- 
vealed by  the  Son,  so  the  Son  needed  to  be  revealed  by 
the  Spirit.  Those  who  knew  Christ  merely  in  the  flesh 
knew  but  littte  of  Him,  and  had  little  understanding  of  His 
words.  It  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  guided,  and  still 
guides.  His  disciples  into  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  His  past  life  on  earth  and  His  present 
purposes  in  heaven. 

I  own,  however,  that  I  have  sometimes  felt  at  a  loss 
when  I  ha^e  asked  myself,  "  How  is  this  Spirit  a  Person  ? 
And  do  I  love  Him  or  It  ?  And  if  Jesus  and  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  are  two  Persons,  then  must  I  also  iriper  two  per- 
sonalities for  myself,  one  fiy^'XlY  morwl  terrestrial 
humanity,  another  for  my  immort^h^sfil/stial  spirit  ? " 
These  questions  are  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  answer 
with  confidence.;  yet  I  feel  instinctively  that  they  have  a 
profound  and  satisfying  answer  to  which  I  have  not  yet 
attained^  but  I  suggest  some  answerof  this  kind,  "  When 
we  endeavour  to  form  a  conception  of  God  we  ought  to 
put  aside  the  limitations  of  human  individu.V'ty.  Now  wc 
cannot  do  this  while  we  conceive  of  God  simply  as  the 
Father,  and  still  less  while  we  conceive  of  Him  simply  as 
the  Son  ;  but  wc  can  do  it  when  we  conceive  of  Him  as 
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being  an  all-pcrvasivc  Power,  the  source  of  order  anil 
harmony  and  liijlVt,  sometimes  as  a  lireath  breathing  life 
into  all  things  good  and  beautiful,  sometimes  as  a  Bond, 
or  Law,  linking  or  attracting  together  all  things  material  . 
and  spiritual  5o  as  to  make  up  the  Kosmns  or  Order  of 
the  Universe.  The  traditions  of  the  Church  have  taught 
us  that  there  has  been  such  a  Power,  subsisting  from  the 
first  with  the  Father  and  the  Eternal  Son,  in  whom  the 
leather  and  the  Son  were,  and  ;fre,  united  ;  and  by  whom 
the  whole  human  race  is  bound  together  in  brotherhood 
to  one  another  and  in  sonship  to  thej^  Eternal  Father. 
What  is  this  Being  but  the  Personification  of  tli;it  Power 
which,  in  the  material  world,  we  call  Attraction  and  in  the 
immaterial.  Love  ?  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  this  Being 
which  breathes  good  thoujjtrts'~into  every  liimian  breast 
should  love  those  whom  It  inspires  ?  And  we — can  we 
love  our  country,  and  lovV  Goodness,  Purity,  Honour, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  yet  must  we  find  it  impossible  to  love 
this  personified  Love,  this  Holy  Spirit?  But  if  we  love 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  loves  us,  then  we  can 
understand  how  it  may, be  called  a  Person." 

I  foresee  the  answer  that  might  be  given  to  these — 
I  will  not  call  them  reasonings,  say  meditations.  'iJpH 
this  is  the  mere  play  of  fancy  :  you  personify  England, 
Virtue,  Goodness,  Hope,  Faith,  and  the  li^e  ;  and  such 
personifications  are  tolerable  in  poett^;,^^\.\t  you  do  not 
surely  maintain  that  such  personifications  have  any  real 
existence  :  in  the  same  way,  you  may  fina~«-certain  con- 
ception of  the  Supreme.  Being  useful  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  devoti(Mi,  but  you  have  no  right  hence  to  infer 
that  this  conceptibuj'epresents  an  objective  reality,  much 
less  God  Himself."  *Iy  reply  is,  that  in  the  region  of  theo- 
logical contemplation  where  demonstration,  and.  proof 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  are  both  impossible,  I  conceive  1 
"  have  a  right"  to  do  this  on  the  authority  of  Christ  and 
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St.  Paul  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  on.cl  the  general  tradition 
of  the  Church.  1  would  sooner  believe  that  myself  and 
my  spirit  have  a  dual  personality  ;  I  woul'd  sooner 
recognize  the  presence  of  the  Angels  of  England  and 
France  and  the  other  great  nations  of  the  world  about  the 
heavenly  throne,  like  the  Angels  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  or  the  Angel  of  the  Chosen  People  ;  I  would  sooner 
acknowledge  the  actual  personality  of  Hope,  Faith,  and  I 
know  not  what  other  celestial  ministers  between  God  and 
man  ;  I  would  sooner,  in  a  word,  believe  that  personality 
deppnds  upon  some  subtle  combination  such  as  only 
poets  have'  dimly  guessed  at,-  than  I  would  give  up  the 
belief  that  there  is  beside  the  Eternal  Father,  and  the 
Eternal  Son,  an  Eternal  Spirit,  to  the  description  of  w^hom 
we  can  best  approximate  by  calling  Him  personified 
Love. 

Looking  at  the  Spirit  of  God  in  this  way  I  sometimes 
seem  to  discern  a  closer  connection  than  is  generally 
recognized  between  the  ResurrcQtion  and  the  power  of 
loving.  You  will  remember  that  St.  Paul  constantly 
connects  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  with  the  "Spirit;" 
Christ  was  "  raised  from  the  dead  in,  or  by,  t/ie  Sp-'rit ; 
and  St.  Peter  says  that  Christ  was  "  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  SpiritT  Now  this  Spirit  is 
the  Power  of  Love.  Do  we  ask  for  an  explanation  of  this 
connection  .■'  It  is  surely  obvious  that  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  would  not  have  directly  availed  men  (so  far  as  we 
can  see)  unless  it  had  been  "manifested  to  them.  But 
how  w?is  it  manifested  ?  We  think  it  was  by  love  :  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  urtsatisfied  and  longing  love  of  the 
sorrowing  disciples,  creating  a  blank  in  the  heart  which 
could  only  be  filled  by  the  image  of  the  risen  Saviour  ;  on 
the  other  hand  by  the  unsatisfied  and  longing  love  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  dying  with  a  purpose  as  yet  unfulfilled. 
Thus — so  far  as  concerns  the  influence  of  the  Resurrection 
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of  Jesus  upon  humanity— it  was  the  Spirit  of  Love  that 
raised  Jesus  from  the  abyss  of  inert  obHvion  and  ex- 
aUed  Him  to  the  right  hand  of  God  in  the  souls  of  men. 
I  dare  not  say  that,  if  Jesus  had  failed  to  root  Himself  in 
the  hearts  of  men  He  could  never  have  been  raised  from 
the  dead  ;  Just  as  I  dare  not  say  that,' if  St.  Peter  had  not 
been  inspired  to  ^ay  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,"  the  Church 
could  never  have  been  founded  qn  the  rock  of  heaven- 
imparted  faith.  Let  us  avoid  this  way  of  looking  at 
things,  as  being  repulsive  and  preposterous,,  putting 
things  terrestrial  before  things  celestial.  Let  us  rathei 
aay  that,  because  the  rock  of  faith  was  being  set  up  by  the 
hand  of  God  in  heaven,  therefore  at  that  same  instant  the  ' 
Apostle  received  the  strength  to  utter  his  confession  of 
faith;  and  because  Christ's  Spirit  had  soared  up  after 
death  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  and  thence  was  bending 
down  lovingly  to  look  .upon  His  despairing  followers, 
therefore  they  received  power  to  see  Him  again,  living 
for  them  on  earth. 

Yet  as  regards  ordinary  men,  I  cannot  help  occasionally 
reviving  that  same  preposterous  method  which  I  would 
discard  in  the  case  of  Christ.  And  starting  from  terrestrial 
phenomena  first,  I  sometimes  ask  myself,  Is  it  possible 
that  the  resurrection  of  each  human  soul  may  depend  upon 
the  degree  to  which  it  has  rooted  itself  in  Ijie  affection  of 
others  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  the 
condition  of  the  dead  may  be  affected  by  the  prayers  of 
survivors ;  and  many  abuses  have  resulted  from  a  perverted 
and  mechanical  misinterprefation  of  that  doctrine  ;  but 
how  if  the  spirit  of  a  deadman  actually  owes  its  spiritual 
resurrection,  not  indeed  to  formally  uttered  petitions,  but 
to  the  silent  prayers,  the  loving  wishes,  the  irrepressible 
desires,  of  fellow-spirits  on  earth  and  in  heaven  ?  How  if 
a  man  lives  in  heaven  and  in  the  second  life  so  far  as  his 
Ispirit  has  imprinted  itself  on  the  loving  memories  of  others 
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above  and  below  ?  "Has  the  dead  man  kindled  in  the 
heart  of  one  siflgle  human  being  a  spark  of  genuine 
unselfish  affection  ?  To  that  extent,  then,  he  receives  a 
proportional  germ  of  expansive  and  eternal  life— might  it 
not  be  so  ?  And  if  it  were  so,  then  we  could  better  un- 
derstand how  both  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  ^mortal 
men,  die  in  the  flesh  but  are  raised  to  a  life" eternal  after 
death  "in  the  Spirit"  and  "by  the  Spirit  "-that  great 
pervasive  spiritual  Power  of  Love  which  links  all  things 
in  hea\en  and  earth  together. 

I  trust  I  have  theorized  enough  to  please  you.     I  have 
done  so  because  on  the  whole  I  think  it  best  that  you 
should  see  all  the  weakness,  as  well  as  all  'the  strength, 
of  my  position-t-thc  credulous  and  fanciful  side  of  it,  as 
well  as   its  brehdth,   its  naturalness,  its  reasonableness, 
its  spiritual  cornft»t,its  dependence  on  moral  effort,  its 
recognition  of  La\\sTtS^~G0nsistency  with  facts,   and  its 
absolute  freedom  from  intellectual  difficulties.     Regarded 
in  the  ordinary  way,  as  being  the   revivification  o^jjciQ. 
material  body,  the  Resurrection  of   Christ  becomepan 
•  isolated  portent  in  history  ;  regarded  naturally,  it  becomes 
the  triumph   of  the  Spirit   over  the   fear  of  death,  the 
central  event  of  our  earthly  history.     Central  I  say,  but 
not  isolated  ;  because  there  are  seen  converging  towards 
it,  as  it  were  predictively,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  evolu- 
tion and  training  of  the  Imagination  ;  all  instances  of  true 
poetic  and  prophetic  vision  ;  the  stars  of  heaven  and  all 
the  creative  provisions  of  night  and  darkness  and  sleep  and 
dreams,  nay  even  death  itself.     And  what  higher  tribute 
(short  of  actual  worship)  can  be  paid  to  the  personality  of 
Christ  than  to  say  that  "  the  phenomena  of  His  resurrec- 
tion are  natural."     1  thinklf  1  were  depressed  and  shaken 
in  faith— as  one  is  liable  to  be  at  times,  not  by  intellectual 
but  by  moral  considerations,  when  one  feels  that  evil  is 
stronger  than  it  should  be,  both  in  oneself  and  outside 
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oneself— it  would  be  a  i^rcat  Iiclp  to  go  and  hear  some 
agnostic  saying  with  vehement  conviction,  "The  resur- 
rection of  Christ  was  natural,  purely  natural."  I  should 
bid  him  say  it  again,  and  again  ;  and  1  would  go  home 
and  say  it  over  and  over  again  to  myself  by  way  of 
comfort,  to  strengthen  my  faith:  "The  manifestations 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Clirist  were  purely  natural.  So  they 
were.  Things  could  not  be  otherwise.*  IJeing  what  Hfc 
was,  Christ  could  not  but  thus  be  manifested  to  His  fol- 
lowers after  death.  It  was  the  natural  effect  of  Christ's 
personality  upon  the  disciples  ;  and  through  the  disciples 
upon  St.  Paul.  Then  what  a  Person  have  we  here  !  A 
I'erson  consciously  superior  to  death,  and,  after  His 
death,  fulfilling  a  promise  which  He  made  to  His  disciples 
that  He  would  still  be  ^present  with  them  I  What  wonder 
if  He  is  even  now  present  with  us,  influencing  us  with 
something  of  the  power  with  which  He  moved  the  last  of 
the  Apostles  !  What  wonder  if  He  is  destined  yet  for 
future  ages  to  be  a  present  Power  among  men  until  the 
establishment  of  that  Kingdom  which  He  proclaimed 
upon  earth,  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  brotherhood 
of  man  ! " 
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XXV 

My  dear , 

I  had  not  forgotten  that,  in  order  to  complete  the 
hricf  discussion  of  the  miraculbus  element  in  the  New 

*  '  Testament,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  accounts  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  Your  last 
letter  reminds  me  of  this  necessity,  and  you  put  before  me 
■  two  alternatives.  "  If,"  you  say,  "Christ  was  born  of  a 
Virgin,  then  a  miracle  is  conceded  so  stupendous  that  it 
is  absurd  to  object  to  the  other  miracles:  but  if  Christ 
was  not  born  of  a  Virgin,  then,  unless  the  honesty  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  js  to  be  impeached,  some  account  is 

^    needed  of  the  way  in  which  the  miraculous  legend  found 
*Hls  way  into  the  Gospels  ; "  and  you  add  that  you  would 
like  to  know  what  meaning,  if  any,  I  attach  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  Creed,  that  Jesus  was  "  born  of  a  Virgin." 

As  you  probably  anticipate,  I  accept  the  latter  of  your 
alternatives,  and  I  w-ill  therefore  endeavour  briefly  to  shew 
how  the  story  of  the  Miraculous  Conception  "  found  its 
way  into  the  Gospels."  But  first  I  must  protest  against 
your  expression  as  in6xact.  The  story  of  the  Miraculous 
Conception,  so  far  from  having  ^'  found  its  way  into  the 
Gosjtels,"  found  its  way  into  only  two  out  of  the  four, 
namely,  St.  Matthew's  and  St.  Luke's.  And  this  fact, 
strong  as  it  is,  does  not  represent  the  strength  of  the 
neoativc  argument  from  omission.  Of  the  nine  authors, 
or  thereabouts,  of  the  different  books  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, only  two  contain  any  account,  reference,  or  allusion 
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to  the  Miraculous  Conception.  No  mention  is  made  of  it 
in  any  of  the  numerous  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  nor  in  any  of 
his  speeches,  nor  in  those  of  .St.  I'eter,  recorded  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  nor  in  any  part  of  that  book  ;  nor  in  the 
Epistles  of  .St.  John,  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  St.  Judc  ;  nor  in 
the  Apocalypse  ;  nor  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
John  !  Even  the  two  Gospels  that  mention  it  contain  no 
evidence  that  it  was  known  to  any  of  the  disciples  during" 
the  life-time  of  Jesus,  and  one  of  these  (Luke  iii.  23)  traces 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus  from  Joseph  and  expressly  declares 
that  He  "  was  supposed"  to  be  "the  .Son  of  Joseph."  1 
This  negative  evidence  becomes  till  the  more  weighty  if 
you  consider  how  very  natural  itjivas,  and  I  may  almost 
say  inevitable,  that  the  story  of  a  Miraculous  Conception 
should  speedily  find  its  way  into  the  traditions  of  the  early 
Church.  The  causes  that  worked  toward  this  result 
were>  first,  Old  Testament  prophecy  ;  secondly,  traditions 
and  expressions  current  among  a  certain  section  of  the 
Jews  ;  thirdly,  the  preconceptions  of  pagan  converts. 

Recall  to  mind  what  was  said  ik  a  previous  letter  con- 
cerning the  importance  attached  by  the  earliest  Christians 
to    the    argument    from    prophecy.       Now    there,    is   a 
prophecy  in  \si\\-Ah\s\\\c}i\,  if  separated  from  its  context,\ 
might   seem    to   point   to   nothing   but   the    Miraculous  " 
Conception  of  the  Messiah  :    "  The  Lord  himself  shall 
give  you  a  sign  :  behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  ifl 
a  son  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel.'    But  a  careful 
study  of  the  context  puts  the  matter  in  a  quite  different 
light.     Isaiah  (vii.  10— viii.  4)  is  promising  to  King  Ahaz 

'  Yet  I  h.ive  hcird  it  s.iid,  "  So  far  as  em'ifcnce  goes, -^an  have  no  more 
reason  for  rejecting  <lie  Mir.iculous  Conception  than  for  rejecting  the  story  ' 
that  Jesns  washed  the  feet  of  the  ApostleS  :  for  two  witnesses  attest  tlie 
former;  (jut  only  one.  the  latter.  Your  objection  hii /trior/."  Snch  argu- 
nients  seem  to  me  to  fail  to  rec  agnize  the  first  principles  of  evidence.  The 
omission  of  a  stupendous  marvel,  an  integral  part  (and  is  not  the  parentage 
an  integral  part '/)  of  a  biography,  by  biographers  who  have  no  motive  for 
omitting  it  and  every  motive  for  inserting  it,  is  a  strong  proof  that  tlicy  did 
not  knout  it.  ,  For  a  similar  instance,  see  above,  p.  167.' 
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deliverance  from  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Samaria.  As  the 
king  will  not  ask  for  a  sign,  the  prophet  promises  that  the 
Lord  will  give  him  one  ;  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bring 
forth  a  child  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel  {"  God  with 
us  ")  :  he  shall  "  eat  butter  and  honey  "  when  he  arrives  at 
the  age  of  distinction  between  good*and  evil  ;  for  b'cfore 
he  arrives  at  that  age,  the  land  abhorred  by  Ahaz  shall  be 
"  forsaken  by  both  her  kings."  The  meaning  appears  to 
be  that,  within  the  time  necessary  for  the  conception  and 
birth  of  a  child,  that  is  to  say,  in  less  than  a  year,  the 
prospects  of  deliverance  for  Judah  from  her  present 
enemies  (Syria  and  Samaria)  shall  so  brighten  that  a  child 
shall  be  born  and  called  by  a  name  implying  the  favour  of 
God  ;  afterwards,  before  that  child  shall  grow  up  to  chiM- 
hood,  the  two  aggressive  countries  of  Syria  and  Samaria 
shall  be  themselves  desolated,  as  well  as  Judah,  by  the 
"  razor"  of  Assyria  which  shall  shave  the  country  clean 
from  all  cultivated  crops.  Amid  the  general  desol.-jtiori, 
the  fruit  trees  will  be  cut  down,  thd  corn  will  not  be  sown  ; 
bread  there  will  be  none  ;  there  will  be  nothing  to  eat  but 
"  butter  aiid  honey  ;  "  it  is  not  the  new-born  child  alone 
who  shall  eat  "  butter  and  honey  ; "  "  butter  and  honey 
shall  every  one  eat  that  is  left  in  the  land"  (vil.  22). 

In  all  this,  even  though  we  may  suppose  that  there  may 
have  been  some  Messianic  reference,  there  is  no  prediction 
at  all  of  a  conception  from  a  virgin  or  of  a  miracle  of  any 
kind..  Indeed,  the  prophecy  appears  to  find  some  sorSof 
fulfilment  in  what  happens  immediately  afterwards  (Isaiah 
viii.  1-4),  when  the  prophet  contracts  a  marriage,  and  calls 
the  son  who  springs  from  it  by  a  name  implying  the 
vengeance  imminent  on  Samaria  and  Assyria :  "  Call 
his  name  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  {i.e.  booty,  quick,  spoil, 
speedy) :  for  before  the  boy  shall  have  knowledge  to  cry 
my  father  I  my  mother  !  the  riches  of  Damascus  and  the 
spoil  of  Samaria  shall  be  taken  away  before  the  king  of 
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Assyria."  No  dniilH  it  may  be  said  that  this  son  was  not 
called  "  Immanucl,"  so  tliat  the  propliecy  was  not  fulfilled'' 
in  him.  lUit  the  same  ar.^nmient  mij,fht  be  urged  against 
the  ap[)licati(in  to  our  Lord  ;  for  He  also  was  not  called 
"Immanucl,"  but  received  the  old  national  name  of 
"Joshua,"  "Jcshua,"  or  "Jesus."  Reviewing  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  prophecy,  I  think  we  may  say, 
without  exaggeration,  first,  that  there  are  no  grounds  for 
seeing  in  it  any  reference  TO  a  Miraculous  Conception  ; 
.'secondly,  that,  when  isolated,  it  might  easily  be  mis- 
jntcrpretcd  so  as  to  convey  such  a  reference.' 

Even  if  no  such  prophecy  had  existed,  the  language  and 
preconceptions  of  the  earliest  Christians  and  their  converts 
would  almost  nccessTtrily  have  introduced  a  belief  in  the 
Miraculous  Conception.  The  language  of  Philo— who 
represents  not  a  mere  individual  eccentricity  but  the 
current  phraseology  of  the  Alexandrine  school  of  thought, 
and  whose  influence  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  page 

1  You  remember  that  the  two  .iccounts  of  the  Mimculoiis  Conception  difTer 
in  respect  of  tl\e  ''.innunci.-ition  "  ;  which  Si.  Matthew  descrihcs  as  being 
made  to  Joseph.  St.  Luke  as  being  made  10  Mary.  It  is  inlercstins  to  note 
how  tlicse  two  variations  correspond  to  two  variations  in  the  ancient  prophecy. 

In  the  I. XX  the  name  is  to  be  Riven  to  the  child,  not  by  the  mother,  but 
by  the  future  /iiisliaiul ■  "The  virgin  sliall  be  with  cliild  aLid  bring  for.h  a 
son.  and  tliou  shntl  call  his  name  Immaniiel".  In  tjie  Hebrew,  the  "virgin."  • 
or  "  maiden."  is  linsH/  lo  name  (he  child :  "  .\  virgin  shall  .  .  .  bring  forth 
.and  shall  call.  S;c."  Adopting  the  former  version,  a  narrator  would  infer 
that  the  announcement  of  the  birth  was  lo  he  nialle  to  Joseph,  as  the  first 
Gospel  does  :  "  She  shall  bring  forth  a  child  and  thou  (Joseph)  shalt  call 
his  name  |e<us."  Adopting  the  latter  version,  and  changing  the  third  into 
the  second  person  for  the  purpose  of  an  '  annunciation."  the  narrator  would 
infer  that  since  the  name  was  to  be  aiven  hy  the  iiiotlicr.  the  announcement 
was  made  to  the  iiwtlii-r,  as  the  third  C.ospel  does  ;  "  Thou  shall  be  with 
child,  and  shalt  bring  forth  a  son.  and  slnilt  call  his  name  Jesus." 

Note  also  th.-it  afterwards,  when  St.  Matthew  actually  quotes  the  whole 
prophecy  with  the  name  '•  Immanucr'  (i.  23).  he  .alters  the  verb  into  the 
thinl /icnon  plural:  ■'That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  w.is  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  liebold  the  virgin  sh.all  be  with  child,  and 
shall  bring  forth  a  cliild.  and  tluy  shall  call  bis  name  Immanuel."  The 
reason  is  obvious.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  Mary  called  her  son 
"Immanuel  ;"  it  would  only  be  pissible  to  suggest  ihat  men  m  general 
("they"),  looking  on  the  Oiild  as  the  token  of  I  .od's  presence  among  them, 
might  bestow  on  bini  some  such  title  (not  name)  as  •' God  with  us."  Con- 
sequently St.  Matthew  here  alters  "  thou  "  into  "  they." 


\ 
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of  the  Fourth  Ciospcl—consistcntly  a(Jirms  that,  whenever 
a  child  is  mcntiuncd  in  tiie  Old  Testament  as  having  been 
born  to  be  a  deliverer  in  fiiUllnient  of  adivinc  promise,  that 
child  is  "  begotten  of  (lod.'     'The  words  of  Sarah,  he  says, 
indicate  that,  in  reality,  "The  Lord  hci^ot  Isaac."     God 
is  also  spoken  of  as  "the  litishaiid  of  Leah."      Zipporah 
is  dcscribechas  being  "  pregnant  by  no  mQrIal."     Samuel, 
in   words   that  contain  an  implied   belief  that  only  his 
maternal  parentage  was  mortal,  is  declared  to  be  "  perhaps 
a  man,"  and  "  bT)rn  of  a  human  mother."     I  have  already 
quoted  one  passage  about  Isaac  ;  but  another  Asserts  that 
he  is  tK5  be  considered  '■^  not  the  result  of  i^cneration  but 
the   w,ork  of  tlic  iniliegotten."      Sometimes  the  language 
of  Philo  is  so  worded  as   to  convey  even   to  a  careful 
reader   the   impression  that   he   believed   in   a   literally 
Miraculous  Conception,  as  for  example  when  he  says  that 
"  Moses  introduces  Sarah  as  being  prci^natit  ^uhcn  alone, 
and  as  being  visited  by  God"      Elsewhere,  he  removes 
the  possibility  of  misunderstanding  by  saying  that  "the 
Scripture  is  cautious,  and  describes  God  as  the  husband, 
not  of  a  virgin,  but  of  virginity."      None  the  less,  you  can 
easily  sec  how  expressions  of  this  kind,  current  among 
Jewish  philosophers  a  generation  before  the  time  of  St. 
Paul,  might  be  very  easily  interpreted  literally  by  ordinary 
people   unskilled   in  these  metaphorical   subtleties,  and 
especially  by  Gentile  converts  asking  for  a  plain  answer 
to  a   plain  question,  "  What  was  the  parentage  of  this 
man  whom  you  call  the  Son  of  God .'" 

In  truth  the  preconceptions  of  the  Gentile  converts 
must  have  played  no  small  part  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  literal  Miraculous  Conception.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  wjio  worshipped  or  honoured 
TEsculapius  son  of  Apollo,  Romulus  son  of  Mars, 
Hercules  son  of  Jupiter,  and  a  score  of  other  dcmi-gods, 
would  be  quite  familiar  with  the  notibn  of  a  god  or  hero 
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born  of  ,i  luim;in  mother  and  of  a  divine  father  ;  they 
would  not  only  be  |)rcparcd  for  it  in  the  case  of  Jesus, 
whom  they  were  called  oh  to  adore  as  the  Son  of  (lod, 
they  would  even  demand  and  assume  it.  They  would 
argue  much  as  Tertullian  argued :  "  If  he  was  the  son 
of  a  man,  he  was  not  the  son  of  God  ;  .and  if  he 
was  the  son  of  Cod,  he  was  not  the  son  of  a  man." 
This  argument  ought  to  have  been  met  by  a  flat 
denial,  thus :  "  The  mere  ])hysical  and  carnal  union  by 
which,  according  to  your  Icgchds,  the  gods,  assuming  thcf, 
forms  of  men,  generated  4isculapius,  Romulus,  and 
Hercules,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  here.  When  we  speak 
of  Jesus  being  the  -Son  of  God,  we  do  not  mean  that  His 
body  was  formed  by  God  descending  from  heaven  and 
assuming  human  shape  or  functions,  but  that  His  Spirit 
was  spiritually  begotten  ■  of  God.  It  is  therefore  quite 
possible  that  Jesus  may  have  been  the  Son  of  God 
according  to  the  Spirit  and  yet  the  son  of  man  according 
to  the  flesh."  But  instead  of  that,  the  whole  truth,  there 
came  back  this  half-true  answer.  "  The  parentage  was 
divine,  but  riot  of  the  materialistic  nature  y(^i  suppose  : 
God  did  not  assume-  hum^n  shape  :  the  generation  was 
spiritual."  Hy  these  words  there  may  have  been  meant 
'  at,  first,  simply  what  Philo  meant,  that  while  the  spiritual 
parentage  was  divine,  the  material  parentage  was  human  : 
but  such  an  answer  would  leave  many  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  body  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  Jesus  resulted 
from  a  spiritual  generation  in  which  no  human  father 
participated.  The  Gentiles  would  naturally  interpret  the 
Philonian  doctrine  literally  and  say  of  Mary,  as  Philo 
had  said  of  Sarah,  that  she  was  "  pregnant  when  alone, 
and  visited  by  Gocf" 

From  a  very  different  point  of  view,  the  ritual  and 
hymnals  of  some  of  the  Jews  might  facilitate  the  growth 
of  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin.     For  they 
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mj},'ht  naturally  speak  of  their  Messiah  as  being  a  child 
of  the  vir^'in  (laii,i;htcr  of  Sion,  whose  only  husband  was 
Jehovah.  And  hence  in  the  Apocalypse,  a  book  imbued 
with  Jewish  feclinj,',  we  lind  Jesus  described  (xii.  I— 6Jas 
the  child  of  a  woman  who  e\  idently  represents  Israel: 
"A  woman  arrayed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under 
her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  ;  and 
she  was  ivith  child.  .  ^  .  And  she  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
(I  man  child,  who  is  lo  rule  all  the  nations  with  a  rod  of 
irony  This  personification  of  the  daughter  of  Israel  or 
of  Jerusalem  as  representing  the  nation,  the  Jjridc  of 
Jehovah,  is  very  comnlon  inthc  prophets.  You  naay  find 
similar  personifications  in  the  New  Testament. 
Apocalypse  describes  the  Church  as  the  Holy  Ci<f ,  the 
New  Jerusalem,  descending'  from  Heaven  "  rtj  a  bride 
adorned  f()j:  j^er  husband."  St.  I'aul  speaks  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  whiclv.  is  above  {i.e.  the  spiritual  Jerusalem, 
free  from  the  law),  rts  being  "  the  mother  of  us  all."  Some- 
times the  pcrspnification  of  the  Church  is  liable  to  be 
misinterpreted  literally,  as  in  St.  Peter's  and  St.  John's 
Kpistles,  where  "  the  elect  lady  "  "  thine  elect 'sister  "  and 
"the  (lady)  in  liabylon"  have  been  supposed  by  some 
to  refer  to  individuals,  but  arc  believed  by  Bishop 
^!ightfoot  to  represent  the  Churches  of  the  places  from 
which,  and  to  which,  the  epistles  were  written.  The 
whole  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  prcsujjposc  the  metaphor 
of  a  Virgin  Church,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
century  (177  a.d.)  we  find  a  very  curious  passage  (in 
an  epistle  from  the  'church  of  Lyons)  in  whicli  the 
repentance  and  martyrdom  of  some  previou^'ap^tfhites 
are  described  as  a  restoration  to  "the  Virgin  Mother"  of 
her  children,  "  raised  from  thd  dead."  You  see  then 
how  this  personification  runs  through  all  Jewish  and  all 
early  Christian  literature,  so  that  the  Church,  old  or  ne* 
might  be  described  as  a  woma^^nd  I  ought  per]j«f? 
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not  to  have  omitted  the  stran;;c  dream  in  the  second 
hooli  of  ICsdras  (\.  44-46)  where  Israel  is  a  woman  anil 
tlie  Tciiiple  is  the  son  :  "  'I'liis  woman  wluim  thou  sawesi 
is  Sion*.  .  .  she  hath  been  tliirty  years  barren,  bm 
after  thirty  years  Solomon  buiUled  the  city  and  offered 
"offerings,  and  then  bare  the  barren  a  son."  Docs  noi 
this  continuous  stream  of.lhouKht  shetv  how  natural  ii 
would  be  for  the  earliest  Jewish  Christians  to  adore 
Christ  in  their  hymns  as  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
the  iv,\\  of  the  Virgin  Mother?  Add  to  this  the  prejudice 
i-.mong  tlic  Gentile  converts  against  a  human  paternity  for 
the  .Sun  of  God,  the  influence  of  \.\c  Alexandrine  Jewish 
philosophy  and  the  still  more  powerfid  in(hicnccj)f  Isaiah's 
])rophccy  about  "the  virgin,"  and  I  think  you  wilKsccthai 
the  causes  at  work  to  jjroducc  the  belief  in  the  Miraculous 
Conceptton  were  so  strong  that  1  inay  almost  s;\y  a 
miracle  would  have  been  n^cjdcdjp/^rcvcnt  it. 

lUit  it  has  been  urged  that  St.  Luke  was  a  historian  and 
a  physician  ;  that  he  had  great  powcV  of  careful -ikcscrip- 
tion— as  may  be  seen  from  his  exact^ccount  of  St.  I'auls 
shipwreck  ;-  th.aW  Ire  dcscrib5([||ihc  Brcuiiistanccs  of 'the 
miraculous  birth  ift  a  plain  and  simple  manner  :■  and  that 
'  he  assures  us  that  he  had  taken  every  pains  to  inake  him- 
self itfcjuaintcd  with  'the  truth  of  the  things  which  he 
?'  All  this  mTiy  be  :  but  because  »  man  cantlescribe 
'exactly  a  compar.ativcly  recent  shipwreck,  which  he  may 
li^ve  himself  witnessed,  or  which  at  all  events  may  have 
be^tnjsijtncsscd  by  some. who  t^  him  the  story,  it  does 
"  ■■  ■  ■  '  ]^_.^g  exact  information  about  a  miracu- 
^curred  (if  at  all)  upwards  of  sixty 
'irtorc  probabt'  upwards  of  seventy — before  he 
The  motheour  Jesus  had,  in  all  probability,  passed 
vhen  St.  I/Jkc  was  writing.  ,Such  obscurities  and 
this  tilne  attended  the  stories  concerning 

Contiilijorary  Kit'iv-<i;  Feb.  jSS6,  p.  193. 
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the  infancy  of  Jesus,  that  we  find  even  the  cAmpilcr  of 
St.  "Matthew's  (lospel  apparently  ignorant  that  tlie  home 
ofthe  parents  of  Josiis  was  (if  St.  Liiite  is  correct  on  this 
point)  not  lietlilchdm,  but  Nazareth.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  deny  h^j  i.t,'norancc  when  we  fnid  in  the  First  Oospel 
these  words  ;  ''  Now'when  Jesus  was  born  in  Hethlchem 
(f  Ju*l;ia.  .  .  .  And  he  arose  and  took  the  young  child 
and  his  mother  and  camg  into  the  land  of  Israel.  But 
when  he  heard  that  Archclaus  was  reigning  over  Jiidcni, 
he  tvas  a/mid  to  ):;o  thitiicr ;  and  bciiiy;  ivarin-d  [,>/  God] 
III  n  drcnin,  lie  luilhdrcio  into  the  parts  of  Galilee  Mid 
catiic  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nasarctlt."  Ob\  ioysl)- 
the  writer  is  ignorant  that  "  a  city  called  Nazareth  "<»vas 
the  original  home  of  the  parents  of  Jesus,  and  that  thc\ 
had  no  reason  for  returning  to  "Jud;ua;"  his  whole 
fiarrative  assumes  that  IJethlehem  in  Jud:ta  was  the  heme, 
and  that  the-parents  of  Jesus  were  only  prevented  from 
returning  thither  by  thy  fear  of  Archelaus,  which  forced 
them  tolcave  their  native  city  and  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  "  a  city  called  Nazareth."  Now  it  is  probable  that  St. 
Luke's  account  is  her^  the  correct  one,  and  that  the 
erroneous  tradition  found  in  the  First  Gospel  was  a  mere 
inference  from  tl*  prophecy  that  "^from  IScthleheiYi  "there 
should  "  come  forth  a  governor." '  But  what  a  light  does 
this  discrepancy  throw  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  very  ear- 
liest traditions  about  the  infancy  of  Jesus  whcnwQ  find.///t' 
only4wo  Evani[elists''who  say  anythins^  about  it,  differiiiy:  ' 
as  to  the  place  where  the  pare/its  of  Jesus  lived  at  the  time 
when  they  were  married!  I  have  no  doubt  that  St.  Luke 
did  his  best,  in  the  paucity,  or  more  probably  in  the  variety, 
of  conflicting  traditions, -to  select  those' which  seemed  *to 
him  most  authoritative  and  most  spiritual.  Even  tlic  most 
careless  reader  of  the  English  text  must  feel;  without  know- 
ing a  word  of  Greek,  tliat  St  Luke's  first  two  chapters 
— whicli  contain  the  stories  of  the  infancy— are  entirely 
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iliffcrcnt  fy>rlffli3!slylc  of  the  preface  (i.  1^4),  anc\from  thht  \ 
of  tii&T^of  the  (lospel.     'Ihctwo  chapters  sound,  even 
in/iishsh,  like  a  bit  out  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  and- any 
<'ei«k  scholar,  accus^^med  to  tbc  I. XX,  would  rctfosnize 
that  tli<J)'  were  cither  a  clbse  translation  from  thc^amaic, 
or  wi'itten  by  some  one  who  wrote  in  drcek,  modelling 
bis  style  on  the  LXX.     It  is  probable  that  they  represent 
some  in-aditions  of  Aramaic  origin,  the  best  that  St.  Lujce 
could  find  when  he  began  to  write  of  the  wonders  that  had 
happened  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.   To  those 
who  can  form  the  least  conception  of  the  extent  to  which 
'Oriental   tradition   in  the  villages  6f  Galilee  might  be 
transmuted  after  an  interval  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  it 
must  seem  quite  beside  the  mark  to  assert  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  tradition  concerning  the  Miraculous  In- 
ception which  St.   Luke  has  incorporated  in  his  C^Pl,^ 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  physician  ;  that  he  took 
pains  to  get  at   the  truth  ;  and  that  he  has  written   a  ^ 
masterly  and  exact  account  of  a  shipwreck  which  he,  or " 
some  friends  of  his,  may  h.lve  witne^ssed  in  person., 

Thejery  sobriety  of  his  own  preface  ought  to  put  us 
on  our  guard  against  attaching  to  St.  Luke's  history  such 
weight,  for  example,  as  we  attach  to  the  history  of  Thucy- 
didts.  He  says,  it  is  true,  that  he  had  "  traced  the  course 
of  all  things  a«urately  from  the  first,  i.e.  from  tht  com- 
mencement oTChrist's  life  : "  but  this  amounts  to  much 
less  than  the  statement  of  Thucydides,  who  tells  us  that 
lit;  had  personally  inquired  from  those  who  knew  the  facts, 
Jjesidcihaving  seen  some  of  the  facts  himself  (Thuc.  i.*22).. 
Hftii«}^s  not  say  that  "  the  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of 
the  word*'  had  given  /lim  any  special  information  ;  on  the 
contrary  he  mentions'himself  only  as  one  of  many  who  had 
received  "  traditions"  from  eye-witnesses,  and  he  implies 
that  a  good  many  of  the  existing  narratives,  based  upon 
.  these  very  traditions,  were  at  least  so  far  unsatisfactory 
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• 
that  they  did  not  dispense  with  an  additional  narrative 
from  him.     Tiic  emphasis  which  St.  Luke  lays  on  the  fact 
that  he  has  traced  thinj^s  "from  the  first,"  and  that  he 
writes    "in    order,"— combined    with    the     mention   of 
•''many"   predecessors  who   have  "taken  in  4iantl."  the 
work  which  lie  intends  to  drr  over  ;jgaTn  — makes  it  almost 
certain  that  some  of  these  EvangeN^ts  had  omitted  all' 
account  of  our  Lord's  hirth ;    others  had   not   regarded        • 
\:hronolofjical  order  ;, others  had  not  written  "accurately." 
■All  these  deficiencies  indicate  a  great  and  general  diffi- 
culty  in   obtaining   exact    information ;    and    the    mere    •  • 
honesty  of  a  new  attempt,  under  circumstance  so  disad-      « 
vantagcous,  cannot  justify  ils  in  attaclring  a  very  high 
authority  to  a  tradition  in  this' new  Gospel,  of  a'miraculous    ' 
character,  and  in  a  style  that  appears  to  be  not  St.  Luke's 
own,  referring  to  an  incident  supposed  to  have  occurred 
upwards  of  sixty'year^  bjjforc.      This  digression  about 
St.   Luke's  Gospel  will  not  be  without  its-  use  if  it  leads 
you  to  perceive  that  history,  and  experience,  and  criticism, 
while  they  tend  to  make  us  believe  more,  tend  also  to 
make  iis  know  less,  about    Christ's    life    and    doctrine  ; 
I  mean,  that' we  findwc  know  a   little  less  about  the*      , 
hist^ical   facts   of  Christ's  life   than   we   supposed    we     - 
knew,  while  we  arc  led  to  believe  a  great  deal  njore  in 
the  divine  depth  and  wisdom  of  H'is  ideas. 

I  pass  to  the  second  question  which  you  put  to  me, 
"  What  sense,  if  any,  do  you  i;purself  attfch  tq  the  state- 
-ment  in  the  Creed  that  Christ  was  born  of ^a  Virgin?" 
Before  I  tell  you  what  sense  I  attach  to  if,  or  rather 
what  sense  seems  to  me  the '  only  one  compatible  with 
the  facts,  I  must  honestly  express  my  doubt  whether  any  •  , 
sense-that  is  compatible  with  the  facts,  is  also  com- 
patible with  the  vvords.  To  speak  plainly,  the  statement 
appe4rs  to  be  so  obviously  literal  that  1  shrink  from  inter- 
pretirig  k  metaphorically  ;  and  yet,   if  taken   literally,  it 
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appears  to  me  to  be  false.  The  word  "  \'iri,nn"  is  perhaps 
tlve  only  word  in  the  servi(fl^ind  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England  (if  the  Athanasian  Creed  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion, owins^to  the  non-natural  and  humane  interpretations 
of  it  which  Jiave  been  sanctioned  by  high  autljority)  which 
lias  made  me  doubt  at  times  whether  I  gought  to  do  official 
woik  as  a  minister  in  that  Church.  As  regards  the  "  re- 
■^  surrection  of  the  body,"  asserted  in  one.  ef  the  Creeds, 
1  feel  little,or  no  difficulty  :  for  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  term 
"  spiritual  body"  allows  great  latitude  to  those  who  would 
Jfh'c  a  spirituarinterpretation  to  the  phH«s6  in  the  Creed  ; 
and  1  trust  that  I  have  made  it  clear  to  you  that  I  ac- 
ceptjChrist's  Resurrection  as  a  reality,  though  a  spiritual 
reality.^  But  the  word^  implying  the  birth  from  the 
X'irgin  stand  on  a  different  footing.  In  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  I  believe  that  there  was  a  unique  vision  of , the 
buried  Saviour,  apparent  to  several  disciples  at  a  time  ; 
but  in  fhe  tohception  and  birth  of  Jesus  I  have  no  reason 
for  thinking  that  there  was  any,thing  unusual  apparent  to 
the. senses.  What  can  I  mean  then  by  saying  that  Jesus 
is  "  born  of  a  Virgin  "  ? 

All  that  I  can  mc^n  is"  this.     Human  generation  does 
not  by  any  means  account*  for  the  birth  of  a  new  human 
spirit.      So  far  as  we  arc  righteous,  we  all  owe  our  right- 
^  cousness  to  a  spiritual  seo^^ithin  us  ;  "  we  are  not,"  as 

I'hilo  would  say,  "the  result  of  generation fHjut  the  work 
of  the  Unbegottep."  So  far  as  we  are  righteous,  we  are 
"  born  not  of  blood,  nof  of  the  ivill  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God  "  (John  i.""i3).  But  of  tlie  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  we  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  and  believing 

1  I  must  .idniit  th.-it  n  more  serious  difficulty  is  presented  to  Sponsors  by 
ttte  interrog.-itive  form  of  tho»Crceil  in  the  lj;iptisiiial^service.  to  which  they 
are  expected  to  reply  in  the  arfirm.ltive  ;  ''Dost  thou  belie-,  e  .  .  in  the 
Kesurrection  of  the_//<'.j// ?  "  lUit  I  c.in  hnrdly  think  that  many  clergymen 
would  wish  to  reject  an  otherwise  eligible  Sponsor  who  confided  to  them  that 
he  cauld  only  .accept  "  flesh  "  in  the  sense  of  "body,"  and  that  too  in  the 
•Pauline  sense  of ''  spiritijal  body."  ' 
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that  Hq  was  uniquely  and  entirely  righteous  ;  and  there- 
fore' \vc  say  that  He  was  uniquely  and  entirely  born  of 
'(lod.     In  all  human  generation  there  must  be  some  con- 
"gcnital  divine  act,  if  a  righteous  soul  is  to  be  produced  ; 
and  in  the  generation  of  Christ  there  was  a  unique  con- 
genital act  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    That  Word  of  God  which 
in  various  degrees  inspires  evcrv  righteous  human  soul 
(none  can  say  how  soon-  in  its  existence)  did  not  inspire 
Jesus,  but  was  (to  speak- in  metaphor)  totrflly  present  in 
Jesus  from  the  first  so  as  to  exclude  all  imperfection  of 
humanity'-.  Human  unrighteousness — such  as  we  are  in  li»a^ 
habit  of  attributing  to  Mnnan  generation — there  was,\ii 
this  case^nane.     Therefore  we  say  that  the  generation  cjf 
Je^us  wa«  not  human  but  divine. 

So  mu?i*  I  can  honestly  say  because  I  heartily  believe 
it.  How  far  one  is  jitstitied  injauttiug  so  strained  an  in- 
terpretation oh  the  \w3rds  '.'  born  of  the  Virgin'  Mary  "  — 
even  in  the  Church -of  England,  "where  simultaneous  con- 
servatism and  progress  have  been  bought  at  th'c  cost  of 
many  strained  inte'rprotalions — ^^is  a  question  on  which  I 
may  perhaps  hereafter  say  a  word  or  two,  but  not  now. 
Meantime  let  me  merely  add  my  conviction  tliat  there 
may  have  been  a  time  When  this  illusion  of  the  3/iiraculous 
Conception  did  more  good  than  harm.  «  In  fArmcr  days, 
that  spiritual  truth  which  we  can  now  dise>(tangle  from 
the  story  of  the  Miraculous'  Conception  i/ay  have  been 
conveyed  by  means  of  it  to  hearts  wiyth  would  ha\  c 
otherwise  never  recognized  that  Jesus  was)the  Son  af  God. 
It  was  surek'  better  then,  and'  it  is  better  now,  that  men 
shobdd  believe  thfe  great  truth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  G«l, 
at  the  cost  of  believing  (provided  they  can  honestly 
believe)  the  untruth  that  Jesus  was  not  the  son  of 
Joseph,'  than  that  thej'  should  altogether  fail  to  recog- 
nize His  divine  Soi^ship,  because  they  were  alive 
10  the   fast   that    He    was   born   of  human   parents    in 
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acpoidance  with  thtf  laws  of  humanity.  But  in  these  days 
the  doctrine  of  the  JMiraculous  Conception  seems  to  me 
fraught  with  evil  ;  partly  because  the  weakness  of  the 
evidence  makes  the  narrative  a  slumbling-blodk  for  many 
who  are  taught  to  consider  this  doctrine  essential  and  who 
canno't  bring  themsches  to  believe  it  ;  partly  because  it 
tends  to  sanction  a  false  and  monastic  ideal  of  life  ;  to 
separate  Jesus  from  common  humanity  and  from  human 
love  and  sympathy  ;  and  to'ei^unige  false  notions  abQjiit  . 
a  material  Resurrection  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  which 
naturally  result  in  a  false,  bewildering,  and  disorderly 
expectation  of  a  material  Resurrection  for  ourselves.     « 
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XXVI 

My  dear , 

You  ask  me  whether  one  who  i,.is  seceded  from 
miraculous  to  non-miraculous  Christianity  still  finds  him- 
self able  to  pray  as  before.  But  towards  the  end  of  your 
letter  you  amend  your  question.  You  are  '-quite  sure," 
you  are  pleased  to  say,  from  what  )ou  know  of  nie,  that- 1 

shall     "  arlswcr   this   question    afftrmatively,    though    in 

defiance  of  all  logic  :  "  and  therefore,  anticipating  my 
answer,  you  state  your  objection  to  it  beforehand,  and  ask  " 
•  %ie  how  1  can  meet  your  objection,  which- is  to  this  effect : 
"  If  the  laws  ofnature  arc  never  suspended,  then  it  is 
absurd,  or  perhans.inipious,  to  pray  for  that  which  implies 
^  their  suspensioJBlFor  example,  a  friend  of  mine  may  be 

in  a  stage  of  disease  so  fatally  advanced  that,  without  a 
suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  no  more  possible 
that  he  should  recover  from  the  disease  than  that  his  body 
should  rise  from  the  grave.  According  to  the  tenets  of 
your  non-miraculous'Christianity„must  I  not  abstain  from 
praying  that  he  may  recover  ?  "  -, 

I  do  not  see  any  great  diUdulty  here.  Change  the 
hypothesis  for  a  moment.  Suppose  your  friend  to  be  no 
longer  living,  but  dead.  Are  you  willing— would  you  be 
willing,  even  were  you  'the  most  orthodox  believer  in 
miraculous  Christianity— to  pray   that  the  body  of  your 

*  dead  friend  might  arise  revivified  from  the  grave  a  week 

after  he  had  been  laid  in  it  ?  You  know  you  woulcj,  not  be 
willing.'    Why  not  ?     You  cannot  say  "  Because  it  is  im- 
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possible,'  for  you  would  admit  (on  the  supposition  of  yo\ir 
being  a  believer  in  the  miraculous)  not  "only  that  it  is 
possible,  but  that  it  has  actually  been  done  in  times  past. 
But  you  would  feel,  I  am  sure,  that  you  dare  not,  and 
ought  no;,  to  pray  fftr  this  object,'because  such  a  prayer 
would  be  a  revolt  against  that  established  order  of  things 
which  you  recognize  to  be  a  manifestation  of  God's  present 
^will.  I  say  "  GoJl's  present  will,"  because  you  do  not  (if 
you  agree  with  me\  regard  death  as  being  in  accordance 
with  God's  future  \vm  :  it  is  an  evil,  sprung,  not  from  God, 
but  from  evil,  out  of  which  God  is  working  good.  But 
He  bids  us  acquiesce  in  it  during  our  present  imperfect 
state  of  existence  ;  and  hence,  though  you  believe  He 
will  ultimately  destroy  death,  you  do  not  feel  justiftpd  in 
praying  that  its  present  operation  may  be  neutralized  by 
a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

Now  to  return  to  your  own  supposition  that  your  friend 
is  not  dead,  but  merely  in  danger  of  death.  Health  and 
life  are  dependent  upon  many  complex  causes,  among 
which  (it  will  be  admitted  by  all)  are  those  mysterious 
tluctuations  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions,  which  I  believe 
in  many  cases  to  proceed — I  speak  in  a  metaphor — 
straight  from  God  Himself.  To  one  who  believes  that 
the  spirits  of  men  are  in  constant  communion  with  the 
allxsustaining  Spirit  of  the  Creator,  the  thoughts  of  men 
may  well  seem  to  be  a^  dependent  upon  their  divine 
Origin  as  the  air  in  my  little  room  is  at  this  moment 
dependent  upon  the  changes  of  the  circumambient 
atmosphere.  Of  course,  if  you  are  a  thorough-going,  . 
scientific  hope-nothing  and  tru?t-nothing,^such  a  belief 
as  this  .appears  to.  you  an  idle  dream.  From  your 
point  of  view,  you'  are  a  machine ;  your  friend  is  a 
machine  ;  all  men  are  machines  ;  the  world  is  a  machine  ; 
the  action  and  inter-action  of  all  these  animate  and  inani- 
mate machines  is  predetermined,  eveiT  to  the  minutest 
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movement  of  a  liiiib,  or  most  fleeting  shade  of  thought,  in 
each  one  of  the  myriads  of  human  mechanisms  calieil 
men. 

The  thorough-going  matcriahst,  when  he  rebukes  his, 
son  and  tells  him  that  he  "  ought  not  tft  have  "  told  a  lic,^ 
knows  pe'rfcctlv^eli  that  his  son  could  not  possibly  help 
telling  that  lic^ind  that  he  was  bound  by  all  the  laws  c.f 
nature  to  tell  it.  The  materialist  father  is,  in  fact,  telling 
a  lie  himself  ;  only  more  deliberately  'than  the  little  son. 
He  is  using  words  which  have  no  true  meaning  for  him,  as 
■I  kind  of  oil  to  grease  the  wheels  of  the  little  machine 
before  him,  having  learned  by  accumulated  experience 
that  this  l)-ing  phrase,  "  You  ought  to  have,"  has  for  man\- 
thousands  of  years  proved  a  very  effecti\c  kind  of  oil,  and 
that  the  true  and  scientific  phras'e,  "  It  would  have  been 
betrtr  if  you  could  have,  but  you  could  not,''  would  be 
wholly  inefficacious.  P.ut  since  it  is  obvious  that  this  view 
of  existence  converts  all  moral  language,  and  almost  all 
the  higher  relations  of  life,  into  one  gigantic  lie^  I  midce 
no  apology  at  all  for  putting  it  by  with  contempt  as  being 
beneath  the  consideration  of  a  child  of  ten— at  which  age, 
as  far  as  I  remember  I  grappled  with  this  question  of 
predestination,  and  settled  it  (so  far  as  I  was  ^concerned, 
for  ever)  by  coming  to  the  contlusion  that  "it  docs  not 
luovk."  Now  when  you  ha\-c  once  given  up,  as  unwork- 
able, the  theory  that  aH_  our  thoughts  and  emotions  spring 
necessarily  from  antecedent  material  causes,  you  have 
bidden  good-bye  to  Knowledge,  so  far  as  concerns  thof 
origin  of  human  thought,  and  yciu  are  thrown  back  upon 
Faith.  I  believe  therefore,  and  I  make  no  apology  for 
my  "belief,  that  the  mysterious  fluctuations  of  human 
thought  and  will  may  sometimes  proceed  from  Cod  with- 
out the  intervention  of  material  causes,  perhaps  in  virtue 
of  the  existence  of  some  invisible  law  of  union  by  which 
the  souls  of  men  are  united  to.  God  and  to  one  another. 
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This  being  my  belief — which  at  all  events  docs  not  contain 
so  many  and  such  perpetually-recurring  inconsistencies  as 
the  belief  of  your  thorough-going  materialist — you  will 
understand,  without  much  further  explanation,  when  and 
why  I  should  pray  even  for  those  of  whom  the  physician 
is  inclinect  to  despair.  Kaith  and  hope,  have,  before  now,  . 
worked  such  wonders  in  healing,  that  "  wkile  there  is  fife 
there  is  hope  "  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  I  cannot  be 
sure  that  my  prayers  might  noj;  have  some  kind  of  direct 
power — by  a  kind  of  brain-wa\e  such  as  we  ha\e  honrd  of 
lately — in  affecting  the  emotions  and  spirits  of  the  sufferer. 
It  is  seldom  that  even  r  physician  can  speak  with  certainty 
about  the  immediate  i^ue  of  a  disease :  and  whatsoever 
is  uncertain  is  (if  it  be  also  right)  a  reasonable  subject  for 
prayer.  '  But  if  I  were  myself  absolutely  convinced  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  my  friend's  recovery  without  a 
suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature,  I  should  feel  that  prayer 
rightly  and  naturally  gave  way  to  resignation. 

No  one  however  who  is  in  the  habit  of  praying  will 
think  it  necessary  to  spend  much  time  or  /thought  in 
discriminating  exactly  between  that  whiclt  may  be,  and 
that  which  cannot  possibly  be.  He  must  know  that,  very 
often,  where  his  prayer  trenches  on  the  province  of  the 
material,  the  line  cannot  be  3rawn  except  by  an  expert  I'n 
science,  which  he  may  not  happen  to  be ;  and  besides,  in 
the  mood  of  prayer,  he  will  feel  that  the  scientific  and 
discrirrrinating  spirit  is  out  of  place.  He  is  not  thinking 
of  things  scientifically,  but  spiritually,  putting  his  wishes 
before  the  Father  in  heaven,  and  content  to  couple  each 
wish  with  an  "  If  it  be  possible."  Sometimes^  he  learns, 
after  constant  repetition,  that  the  prayer  is  an  unfit  one, 
and  he  discontinues  it ;  in  that  case  he  has  gained  by  his 
prayer  a  closer  insight  into,  and  conformity  with,  the  will 
of  God.  In  other  cases  he  continues  his  prayer  and 
receives  an  answer  to  it— either  the  answer  that  he  him- 
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self  desires,  or  some  other  perhaps,  quite  different  from 
that  which  he  expected,  but  one  which  he  ultimately  re- 
cognizes to  be  the  best.     But  there  will  be  cases  where  he 
will  continue  his  prayer,  feeling  it  to  be  right  and  natural, 
although  he  receives  no  answer  to  it  at  all,  so  far  as  he  can 
discern.     For  he  will  feci  quite  certain  that  no  genuine 
prayer  is  wasted.     Our  spirits,  or  our  angels— to  use  the    ^ 
language  of  metaphor— are  not  on  earth:  they  sit  together 
in  licaven,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  heart  of  God  ;  and  whenever 
"one  of  us  can  conceive  a  genuinely  unselfish  and  righteous 
wish  for  a  Ijrother  spirit  and  wing  it  with  faith  so  that  it 
tlies  iipi  to  heaven- a  flight  by  no  means  so  easy  or  so 
comi/on  as  we   suppose,  and  probably  pot  often  flown, 
unless  the  arrow  is  feathered  by  dteds  and  pains  as^  well 
as  words— then  it  not  only  brings  back  a  blessing  upon  the 
wisher  but  also  thrills  through  the  spiritual  assembly  above, 
and  comes  back  as  a  special  blessing  to  the  person  prayed 
for.     But  need  I  add  that  this  is  not  a  process  to  be  per- 
•       formed  mechanically  ?     There  is  no  recipe  for  effectual 

prayer. 

But,  to  come  down  from  metaphors,  let  m>«*ftTempt  to  _ 
answer  your  question,  "  What  difference  of  attitude  in 
prayer  will  there  be  between  thp  believer  in  natural,  and 
the  believer  in  miraculdus,  Christianity  ? "  As  far  as  my 
/  experience  goes,  therMill  be  very  h'ttle  ;  except  that  the 
former  will  be  rather  more  disposed  to  ask,  before  uttering 
a  prayer,  how  far  the  granting  of  it  might  indirectly  affect 
others.  Logically  and  theoretically  there  ought  to  be  a 
"  great  deal  of  difference  ;  for  if  the  believer  in  the  miracu- 
lous were  consistent,  he  might  naturally  pray  that  a  miracle 
might  be  performed  for  him,  as  it  has  beep  for  others, 
for  a  good  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prayers 
of  children  trained  in  orthodoxy  arc  thus  sometimes 
consistent.  I  dare  say  one  might  find  a  child  who  has 
prayed  that  the  sun  might  stand  still  that  he  might  have 
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a  longer  holjday.  And  why  not  now— from  the  child's 
poirtt  of  vicw^ns  well  as  formcriy  ?  lUit  I  suppose 
few  men  in  Enj^'Iand,  now,  even  of  the  strictly  orthodox, 
nit  in  this  puerile  stage.  Almost  all  full- *own  English 
I'Totcstants  recognize  that,  although  miracles  were  freely 
erformcd  from  the  year  4004  li.c.  to,  say  A.I).  61  or  there- 
abouts—when S-t.  Paul  shook  off  the  serpent  and  took  no 
liarm- yet  "  tlae  age  of  miracles  is  now  past."  Yet  I  ha\e 
heard  9f  men  of  business  who  make  a  point  of  praying 
earnestly  on  the  subject  of  commercial  speculations,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  consols,  the  price  of  sugar  and  the  like. 
Will  any  one  maintain  th.ft  people  are  not  the  worse  for 
such  prayers  as  these,  or  that  the  believer  in  natural 
Christianity  is  not  a  gainer  by  losing  the  desire  and  the 
power  to  utter  them  ?  On  the  whole,  I  see  but  one 
subject  of  prayer  menlioncd  in  our  English  Prayer-book, 
as  to  which  natural  Christianity  would  probably  dictate 
silence^fl  mean  the  wc-jther.  .  It  might  be  argued  that, 
"  since  the'  weather  is  affected  by  hiiman  action  (by  the 
clearing  of  forests,  draining  of  marshes,  and  so'  on),  and 
since  prayers  affect  human  action,  therefore  they  i/u  affect 
tlic  weather  indirectly,  and  may  affect  it  directly T  But 
from  "  indirect "  to  "  direct  "  is  a  great  leap  ;  and  I  am 
moved  toward  resignation  rather  than  prayer,  by  the 
thought  that,  in  revealing  to  us  more  and  more  of  the 
extent  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  meteorological  pheno- 
mena, God  seems  to  be  shewing  us  th^  in  asking  for 
weather  that  suits  ourselves,  we  may  be  asking  for 
weather  that  may  not  suit  others.  I  shoul(^  be  sorr)'  to 
see  harvest  prayers  excluded  from  our  Church  service  ; 
but  I  think  they  should  express  our  hope  and  trust  in 
Clod's  orderly  government  of  the  seasons,  beseechuig  Him 
to  bestow  on  the  husbandman  patience  and  skill  so  as  to 
meet  and  improve  adversity,  and  on  the  nation  thrift  and 
frugality  so  as  to  avoid  waste. 
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Since  writing  tlic  last  paragraph  I  was  interrupted  ;  and 
now,  returning  to  my  kttcr,  1  feel  strongly   inclined  to 
cancel  the  last  two  or  three  pages  of  apologetic  argumen- 
tation ;  arguing  about  prayer  seems  so  absurdly  useless. 
Yet  perhaps  my  remarks  may  weigh  for  something  with 
you   in   your  pres|^t   oscillation.      They  may   possibly 
prevent  )ou  from   giving  up,  in   a   moment   of  virtuous 
logic,   a  habit  which,  once  discontinued,  is  not  easily 
resumed.     Let  them  pass  then  ;  but  let  them  not  pass 
without  a  protest  that  they  by  no  means  express  my  sense 
of  the  vitaf  necessity  of  prayer  for  a  Christian.     To  me 
it  seems  the  very  breath  of  our  spiritual  life,  as  needful 
for  peace  and  union  witlnXiod  as  communion  between 
children  and  parents   is  needful  for  domestic  concord. 
Without   it,  faith   uiusl  speedily  vanish.     Even   a  com- 
paratively dull  and  lifeless  petition  at  stated  intervals  has 
some  value  as  a  "si* n-post,  indicating  the  road  on  which 
we  ought  to  be  travelling  though  our  feet  may  be  straying 
elsewhere.     But  ^itruth  real  Christian  prayer  (mostly 
silent)  should  beyre  St.  Paul  says  "  without  ceasing  ; " 
for  prayer  isrWt   aspiration  and   desire,  emerging  into 
shape.     When  a  man  has  reached  such  a  height  that  he 
has  ceased  to  wish  to   be  something  better  than  he  is, 
then  and  then  only  may  he  cease  to  pray. 

One  kind  of  prayer  at  all  events  I  have  felt  able  to 
retain  %hich  seems  to  me  of  far  more  value  than  the 
prayer  for  fair  weather — I  mean  prayer  for  the  dead.  I 
do  not  deny  that,  when  coupled  with  superstitious  views 
about  heaven  and  hell,  the  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead 
may  result  in  superstition,  and  even  in  the  encouragement 
of  immorality  ;  and  the  hireSwand  conventional  prayers 
for  the  dead  prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  century  appear  to 
me  to  have  constituted  an  abuse  against  which  our  Eng- 
lish Reformers  did  well  to  protest.  But  these  abuses  and 
corruptions  seem  to  me  accidenta'l,  and  quite  insufficient 
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to  deter  us  from  use  of  the  most  helpful  of  spiritual 
liabits.  I  dojiot  propose  to  argue  about  it,  but  you  may- 
like  to  know  the  sort  of  accident  by  which  1  was  led  to 
form  this'  habit,  and  the  practical  reasons  for  which  I 
clung  to  it,  and  still  cling  to  it,  with  the  deepest  convic- 
tion that  it  is  not  only  spiritually  useful,  but  also  ba'sed  on 
spiritual  truth. 

Many  years  ago  a  brother  of  mine  was  drowaed  at  sea 

'through  the  sudden  capsizing  of  a  vessel  by  night.  When 
the  news  came,  I  was  at  first  distracted  between  an  in- 
tense desire  to  pray  as  before,  and  a  kind  of  instinctive 
and  general  repugnance  to  all  prajcrs  for  the  dead  as 
being  "  a  Romanist  practice."  AH  the  books  I  had  read, 
and  all  the  notions  I  had  formed,  about  the  fixed  future  of 
the  dead,  suggested  that  such  prayers  were  useless,  if  not 
blasphemous.  On  the  other  side  there  was  no  argument 
at  all,  nothing  but  a  vague  strong  desire  to  pray.  The 
painful  confiict  of  that  night— a  conflict,  as  it  seems  to  me 
now,  between  true  natural  religion  and  the  false  appear- 
ance Q<»  revealed  religion— is  still  present  to  my  recollec-|t 

,tion.  At  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  more  than  a  month 
^  had  elapsed  between  the  death  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
death,  and  throughout  all  those  thirty  days  my  prayers  ' 
had  gone  up  to  God  for  one  whose  soul  was  no  longer 
upon  earth.  Were  those  prayers  wasted  }  I  could  not 
believe  it.  >  Besides,  we  had  not  yet  received  full  details  of 
the  loss  of  ttle  vessel.  It  was  just  possible  that  my  brother 
might  have  been  saved  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats  :  he  might 
be  still  living,  and  in  sore  need  of  help  :  how  monstrous, 
if  it  were  sb,  that  I  should  in  such  a  crisis  cease  to  pray 
for  him  !  So  with  doubt  and  trembling  I  still  continued 
my  custom,  fashioning  somp-ktnd  of  prayer  to  suit  the 
emergency.  While  1  was  in  this  oscillating  state  of  mind, 
news  came  that  a  second  boatful,  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards^that  a  third,  had  been  picked  up  at  sea.     My 
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brother  was'not  in  cither  :  but  why  might  there  not  be  a 
fourth  ?  For  some  time,  with  less  doubt  than  before,  I  con- 
tinued to  pray.  Days,  weeks,  months  rolled  on,  and  now 
all  hope  had  slipped  away  ;  but  the  habit  was  now  fixed. 
I  could  not,  or  would  not,  break  it.  Praying  day  and 
nightforone  who  was  possibly  living  ;  just  possibly  living  ; 
probably  not  living  ;  certainly  dead— I  had  learned  to 
realize  the  presence  of  my  brother's'  spirit,  as  very  near 
and  close  to  me,  as  one  with  whom  I  was  still  in  some 
kind  of  communion  ;  and  now  to  drop  his  name  out  of 
my  prayers,  simply  because  I  should  never  touch  his 
hand  again  in  this  world,  seemed  a  faithless,  a  wicked,  a 
cruel  act.  TIk  prayer  could  not  indeed  remain  the  samC 
in  circumstances  so  completely  changed ;  I  could  of 
course  no  longer  pray  that  the  dead  might  .be  restored  to 
me  on  cartk  :  but  it  was  still  open  to  mc  to  make  mention 
of  his  name,  and  to  bc.scech  God  that  he  and  I  might 
meet  again  in  heaven  :  and  thus,  with  a  curious  kind  of 
compromise,  worthy  of  a  less  youthful  theologian,  I  cir- 
|lcumvented  my  own  orthodoxy  by  still  praying  in  reality 
for  my  brother  while  I  appeared  to  be  praying  for  myself. 
More  than  seven-and-twenty  years  have  now  passed  away, 
but  not  a  night  or  morning  has  passed  without  the  men- 
tion of  that  familiar  name  ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  believe 
me  that,  next  to  the  power  of  Christ  Himself  upon  the 
soul,  I  have  not  fouhd,  nor  can  I  imagine,  any  intlucnc^p 
so  potent  as  this  habit  of  praying  for  the  dead,  to  detach 
the  mind  from  petty  and  visible  things,  to  unlock  the 
spiritual  world,  to  carr\'  the  soul  up  to  the  very  source 
and  centre  of  spiritual  life,  and  to  bring  us  into  faithful 
communion  with  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh. 

You  see  I  have  kept  my  promise  of^ot  arguing  on 
this  matter.  I  ha\e  simply  UM-  yftu  how  I  have  longed 
and  doubted  ;  how  my  doubts  were  dissipa^d  l»y  jirac- 
gce  ;  and  what  strength  I  have  personall)*  derived  from 
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the  practice.  Probably  this  will  seem  to  you,  if  interest- 
ins^,  at  alU  events  inadequate.  "  Logically,"  you  will 
perhaps  say  to  yourself,  "he  ought  to  have  attempted 
first  to  convince  me  that  the  eternal  state  of  the  dead  is 
not  finally  determined  at  the  moment  of  death  ;  so  that 
prayer  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  some  power 
to  change  their  condition.  He  ought  to  have  told  me 
whether  he  believes  in  a  Purgatory,  or  in  a  limited  Hell ; 
whether  he  is  a  Univcrsalist ;  or  whether  he  believes  in 
the  annihilation  of  all  who  are  not  to  be  saved.  In  a 
word,  he  ought  to  have  given  me  a  full  account  of  his 
theory  about  the  condition  of  the  dead,  before  he  com- 
mends to  me  the  habit  of  praying  for  them."  . 

Hjre  I  fear  I  shall  terribly  disappoint  you  ;  but,  at  the 
risk  of  whatever  disappointment,  I  will  confess  to  you  the 
whole  truth.  This  part  of  my  Manual  of  Theology  has 
large  print,  large  margin,  and  several  blank  pages.  I 
believe  some  things  with  such  force  and  clearness  that  I 
prefer  io  say  I  do  not  believe  them — I  see  them  :  but 
about  many  other  things  which  most  people  believe,  I 
know  little  or  nothing.  Do  I  believe  in  a  Hell  ?  Yes,  as 
firmly  as  I  believe  in  a  Heaven  ;  but  not  in  your  Hell 
perhaps,  and  certainly  not  in  the  ordinary  guide-books  to 
Hell  and  Heaven.  Perhaps  some  would  call  my  Hell 
"merely  retribution/'  or  "an  illogical  and  ill-defined 
Purgatory  ; "  and  from  their  point  of  view  they  could  be 
right  in  complaining  of  its  indefiniteness  ;  for  they  profess 
to  know  all  about  it  and  to  be  able  to  define  it.  But  from 
my  point  of  view  I  atti  equally  right  in  speaking  inde- 
finitely ;  for  I  profess  to  have  only  a  glimpse  of  it.  Of 
the  principles  of  Hell  and  Heaven  I  am  certain,  but  of  the 
details  I  am  entirely  ignorant.  I  know  nothing  whatever, 
and  I  know  that  no  one  e'se  knows  anything  whatever, 
about  the  state  of  the  dead  ;  except  that  they  are  just  as 
much  in  God's  hand  when  dead  as  when  living,  and  that 
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He  will  ultimately  do  the  best  thing  for  each  ;  but  what 
that  "  best  thing  "  may  be  I  cannot  tell  in  detail,  although 
I  am  very  sure  that  it  will  be  one .  thing  for  St.  Francis 
and  quite  another  for  Nero.  For  the  rest,  all  the  elaborate 
structures  and  fancy-fabrics  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  Purga- 
tory, Paradise,  Limbo,  and  other  regions,  whether  theo-' 
logians  or  poets  be  the  architects,  appear  .to  me  built 
upon  the  flimsiest  foundations,  tags  ef  texts,  fragments  of 
words,  quagmires  of  metaphor,  quicksands  of  hyperbole. 
N  o  ;  such  rea1N||owlcdge— or  shall  we  say  such  convic- 
tion ?— as  we  have  about  the  eternal  future  of  the  dead,  is 
to  be  based,  not  upon  argument  or  inference  from  minute 
and  disputable  interpretations  of  small  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  mainly  upon  our  faith  in  the  divine  righteousness 
and  power.  You  will  not,  I  hope,  misunderstand  my 
words  that  "  tiod  will  do  the  best  thing  for  each,"  or  draw 
from  them  the  inference,  "  Then  he  is  a  Universalist  after 
all."  I  took  for  granted— I  hope  I  was  not  wrong— that 
you  would  remember  the  definition  of  justice  which  you 
have  read  in  Plato.^  In  fact  therefore  I  merely  expressed 
in  those  words  my 'conviction  that  God  would  be  "just " 
to  us  after  death.'  Might  we  not  also  define  the  highest 
mercy,  in  the  same  terms  in  which  we  define  the  highest 
justice,  as  being  the  feeling  that  prompts  us  to  "  do  what  is 
best  for  each  "  ?  And,  if  so,  does  it  not  seem  to  follow  that 
in  Hell  God  will  not  cease  to  be  merciful,  and  in  Heaven 
God  will  not  cease  to  be  just  ?  And  hence  are  we  not 
brought  close  to  the  conclusion  that  Heaven  and  Hell  are 
not  really  places,  but  the  diverse  results  of  the  operation 
of  the  Eternal— the  just  Mercy,  the  merciful  Justice— upon 
the  diverse  dead?  But  here  the  question  widerft  and 
deepens  into,  expanses  and   depths  altogether  too  vast 

1  Has  not  some  confusion  of  thought  arisei]^  from  a  habit  of  confusing 
"just"  with  "severe"?  I  believe  some  men  would  feel  more  reverently 
towards  God,  if  they  would  speak,  not  of  His  '-justice,"  hut  of  His 
"  fairness."  ' 
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and  profound  for  mc,  and  I  give  up  the  proljlcm.     AH  thai 
1  know  is,  that  tlicrc  will  be  hereafter  a  just  retribution. 

Yet  if  I  am  to  tell  you  my  own  conjectural  imaginations 
—for  who  can  help  at  times  imagining  what  the  infinite 
unknowr*  may  be,  however  loth  he  may  be  to  insist  or 
dogmatize  about  it,  or  even  to  bestow  much  attention  on 
it,  when  the  urgent  present  presses  its  superior  claims  ? 
—  I  will  say  for  myself  that  I  cannot  believe  I  -shall 
have  served  all  my  apprenticeship  to  righteousness  in 
my  brief  life  upon  this  earth,  or  that  I  shall  be  hi 
immediately  after  death,  for  that  closest  communion  with 
God  which  appears  to  me  the  Heaven  of  Heavens.  Some 
cleansing  retribution,  some  further  purification,  seems  to 
*me  necessary  afid  likely  for  myself— and,  I  must  add,  for 
the  greater  number  of  those  human  beings  with  whom 
I  have  had  to  do— befole  wc  attain  to  that  blessed 
consummation. 

"So  you  believe  in  a  Purgatory  fhen?"  How  do  I 
know?  Say  rather,  I  conjecture  there  may  be  many 
heavens.  In  any  case,  I  fmd  it  very  easy  to  imagine  a 
retribution  and  a  purification  that  shall  be  purely  spi- 
ritual, without  having  recourse  to  any  material  flames 
or  physical  horrors.  Some  people  find  a  difficulty  in  this 
notion  :  they  consider  it,  but  deliberately  put  it  aside  ;  as 
if  mgre  remorse,  sorrow,  and  self-condemnation,  could 
never  be  bitter  enough  to  constitute  a  just  Hell.  I  do  not 
think  fliey  have  ever  realized— perhaps  they  have  never 
tried  to  realize— the  pain  that  may  be  felt  by  a  spirit  sitting 
alone, away  from  thisfamilvir  world  andcxcry  well-known 
face,  and  cpiictly  judging  and  condemning  itself.  A  mere 
accident,  a  ludicrous  accident,  once  gave  me  a  moment's 
experience  of  this  feeling,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
forget  it,  never  been  able  to  pu^  aside  the  conviction  that 
that  feeling,  intensified,  might  constitute  Hell. 

It   happened   in   this  way.      Some  years   ago,  before 
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nitrous  oxide  had  cVimc  into  very  general  use  among 
dentists,  I  went  to  have  a  tooth  extracted,  and  determined 
to  try  the  gas.  Perhaps  I  had  some  misgivings 'that  it 
was  a  httlc  cowardly  ;  perhaps  I  was  a  httle  nervous  ;  in 
any  case  1  remember  at  the  last  moment  thinking  that  I 
should  like  to  be  conscious  of  the  precise  moment  when 
unconsciousness  came ;  I  remember  struggling  to  retain 
consciousness — even  when'  a  tell-tale  throbbing  in  the 
temples  shewed  that  something  new  was  goingi  on — pro- 
testing to  myself  that  the  gas  had  "  no  power,"  "  no  power 
at  all  yet,"  "  I  don't  believe  it's  going  to  have  any  power' 
— till  the  portcullis  came  down.  I  suppose  the  conse- 
quence was  that  I  inhaled  rather  more  than  was  usual ; 
and  when  I  came  to  myself  I  hejird  the  voices  of  the 
dentist  and  the  physician — a  long  way  off,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  but  with  perfect  distinctness— saying  that  "  he  was  a 
long  time  coming  to"  and  they  did  not  "quite  like  the 
look  of  things,"  and  so  on.  Meantime  I  lay  motionless 
and  without  power  either  to  move  or  speak,  but  perfectly 
conscious.  I  took  in  the  whole  situation  at  once.  I  was 
dead,  f  had  passed  into  another  state  of  existence.  I 
could  think  more  clearly  than  before.  I  was  a  spirit. 
And  then  the  thought  came  pressing  in  upon  me,  as"  I 
reviewed  my  whole  life  and  the  manii,er  of  my  death, 
that  to  avoid  a  little  pain  I  had  done  a  wrong  thing  and 
had  deserted  those  who  needed  me  and  would  miss  me. 
No  fear  possessed  me,  not  the  slightest  fear,  of  any  ex- 
ternal punishment  for  the  fault  which  I  thought  I  had 
committed :  but  in  a  detached  solitude  I  seemed  to  be 
quietly  and  coldly  sitting  in  judgment  upon  myself,  im- 
partially hearing  what  I  had  to  say  in  self-defence,  rejecting 
it  as  inadeciuate,  and  passing  against  myself  the  verdict 
of  Guilty.  Painful,  increasingly  painful,  the  burden  of 
this  self-condemnation  seemed  to  press  and  crush  me  down 
niorf  and  more  past  power  of  bearing,  sty  that  at  last, 
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when  in  one  moment  I  recovered  both  power  of  motion 
and  knowledge  that  I  was  alive  again,  I  leapt  up  from  the 
dentist's  arm-chair,  and,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of 
the  two  operators,  I  gave  vent  to  my  feelings  by  shouting 
aloud  the  well-known  words  from  Clarence's  dream— 


"*  " — .ind  for  a  space 

Covild  not  believe  but  that  1  was  in  hell." 

1  shall  not  easily  forget  the  look  of  mingled  humour 
and  horror  with   which  the  dentist  replied,  "Well,  sir, 
considering  you  arc  a  clergyman,  I  should  have  hoped 
it  might  have  been  the  other  place."     I  tried  to  explain. 
I  assured  him  that  it  was  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare ; 
Aat  I  had  not   really  believed  that  I  was  in  the  place 
Commonly  called  Hell ;  and  so  on.     But  I  am  quite  sure 
my  explanations  were  uttcrl>-  ineffectual  ;  and  to  this  day 
I  probably  labour  under  the  kuspicion,   in  the  minds  of 
at  least  two  worthy  persons,  of  having  committed  some 
horrible  crime  hy  which  my  conscience  is  racked  with 
agony.    In  reality,  however,  it  was  a  small  offence,  if  any, 
for  which  1  suft'cred  that  bad  quarter  of  a  minute  ;  ,and 
I  have  often  since  thought  tfrat,  if  the  mind  is  capable  of 
inflicting  such  pain  upon  itself  for  a  venial  error,  those 
pangs  must  be  terrible  indeed  with  which  our  sinful  souls 
may  be  forced  to  scourge  themsches  when  wc  judicially 
review    the  actions  of  a  selfish   life  with  a   compulsory 
knowledge  of  all  the  evil,  direct  and  indirect,  which  we  have 
wrought,  and  when  wc  realize  at  last— ah,  how  differently 
from  the  dull,  decorous,  conventional  contrition  with  which 
we  droned  out  the  words  on  earth,  kneeling  on  the  hassocks 
in  the  family  pew— that  "  wc  ha\e  left  undone  those  things 
which  \\c  ought  to  have    done,  and  done  those  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done." 

But  why  do  1  thus4^scourse  in  detail  upon  a  subject 
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about  wliich  1  h.ivc  admitted  that  I  know  no  details?  It 
is  in  order  to  shew  you  that. though  I*do  not  know  much, 
the  little  I  do  know  greatly  influences  mc.  The  thought 
of  a  material  Hell  has  probably  contributed  largely  to 
insanity,  and  has  exercised  a  baneful  influence  upon  many 
women  and  children  ;  but  the  majority  of  healthy  men  who 
profess  to  believe  in  a  pit  of  flame  are  little  influenced  by  it. 
It  is  so  horrible,  so  unnatural,  so  unjust,  that  in  their  heart 
of  hearts  they  feci  sure  the  good  God  cannot  mean  it ;  He 
will  let  them  off ;  or  they  will  get  off  somehow— by  absolu- 
tion, by'forensic  justification,  by  baptism,  by  uncovenanted 
mercies,  or  what  not.  This  is  but  natural.  How  can  it 
not  be  natujal  to  believe  that  an  unnatural  and  arbitrary 
Hell  may  be  dispensed  with  by  an  unnatural  and  arbitrary 
indulgence  ?  I  have  no  such  consolations.  With  mc. 
Hell  is  a  different  thing  altogether:  it  is  natural,  it  is 
inevitable,  it  is  >ust,  it  is  merciful.  Not  a  day  passes  but 
I  think  of  it  and  anticipate  it  in  some  sort  for  myself 
and  my  friends.  '  lout  scpayera  :  this  act,  I  say,  or  {his 
neglect,  was  wrong,  and  must  ha\e  been  injmious :  the 
doers  cannot  es(.:apc  from  the  consequences  of  it  ;  1  do 
not  wish  to' escape  from  the  conseciuences  of  it.  God  will' 
work  good  out  of*  evil  ;  but  He  will  be  just,  not  indulgent. 
1  do  not  want  Him  to  be  indulgent.  Thus  Heaven  and 
Hell,  impending  over  the  routine  of  my  everyday  life, 
become  to  mc,  practical  and  potent  realities  ;  but  they  are 
real  to  me  because  the  conceptions  I  have  formed  of  them 
are  in  accordance  with  the  profound  laws  of  spiritual 
nature,  and  quite  independent  of  the  conflicting  fancies  of 
theologians. 

Ask  me  what  I  trust  to  be  in  Heaven,  and  I  can  give  you 
no  answer  sa\c  that  one  which  I  have  often  given  you 
before— a  being  capable  of  loving  and  of  serving  God. 
Ask  me  the  nature  of  Hell  and  Heaven,  and  my  only  reply 
is  that  they  will  be  God's  retribution.     Ask.  mc  whether 
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all  will  he  hereafter  "  saved,"  and  I  am  silent,  or  merely 
answer  that  God  is  good,  and  that  I  ^believe  a  time  will 
come  when  we,  in  Him,  shall  look  back,  and  around,  and 
forward,  and   shall  see  that    His  work  has  been  "very 
good."     Enoiiyh  for  mc  to  work  and  fight  on  the  side  of 
God  and  against  Kvil,  that  His  righteous  Kingdom  may 
come  and  bring  \»'ith  it  the  time  when  His  work  will  be  . 
seen  to  have  been  "  very  good."     As  for  other  details, 
I  know  nothing  and  delight  in  knowing  nothing.     I   do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  liVc  again  on  earth  or  elsewhere  ; 
whether  I  shall  be  a  being  of  three  dimensions,  or  four,  or 
of  no  dimensions  at  all ;  whether  I  shall  be  in  space  or  out 
of  space.     It  is  far  better  to  give  up  speculations  about 
accidental  trifles  such  as  these  ;  for  accidents  they  are,  as 
compared  with  the  essence  of  the  second  life,  which  con- 
sists in  Love.     Do  not  give  up  the  belief  in  that,  at  any 
cost ;  least  of  all,  at  the  cost  of  a  little  banter.     "  But 
surely  it   is  possible  that  our  very  highest  and   purest 
conceptions  of   Heaven   may  fall   short   of   the  reality." 
.  Granted  :  but  wc  must  hold  fa*t  to  the  belief  that  there  is 
at  all  events  a  proportion   between  our  best   terrestrial 
aspirations  and  their  celestial  equivalents.     We  must  re- 
ject, as  from  Satan,  the  suggestion  (was  it  Spinoza's  ?) 
that  there  is  no  more  likeness  between  God  and  our  con- 
ception of  God  than  between  the  constellation  Canis  and 
a  dog.     "  God  may  not  be  Love  ;"  I  do  not  believe  you  : 
but  if  He  is  not  Love,  He  will  be  some  celestial  form  of 
Love,  corresponding  to  our  Love,  jjnly  infinitely  better. 
"  You  will  not  retain  your  individualTty  : "  possibly  not, 
but  certainly  we  shall  have  something  corresponding  to 
individuality,  only  better.     And  so  of  the  rest.    We  shall 
talk  humbly,  as  beseems  our  microcosmic  fiiculties  ;  we 
are  but  the  transitory  tenants  of  a  little  world,  which  is  to 
the  Unive|sc  but  as  a  dew-drop  to  the  ocean  ;   yet  even  a 
dew-drop  exhibits  the  same  infrangible  laws  of  light  and 
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the  same  clivinfc  glories  that  arc  manifested  in  the  rain- 
bow and  the  sunset.  So  it  is  with  a  himian  soul:  there 
are  laws  in  it  of  righteousness  and  justice  and  retribution — 
■laws  which  cannot  be.brokcn  by  the  fictions  and  illusions 
of  theology,  but  must  be  manifested  in  all  places  and  in  all 
time,  now  and  for  all  eternity,  oiT  earth,  in  Heaven, 
in  Hell. 


V 
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XXVII 

My  dear ,  . , 

I  will  begin  this  letter  by  quoting  the  end  of  your 
last.  For  when  you  have  thought  over  the  matter  I  aui 
sure  your  mind  will  be  so  completely  changed  that  unless 
I  send  you  an  exact  copy  of  your  own  words  you  will 
hardly  believe  you  could  ever  have  written  them.  You 
are  speaking  about  the  theology  of  St.  Paul,  and  this  is 
what  you  say:  "1  presume  that  Natural  Christianity, 
'  however  glad  it  may  be  to  shelter  itself  under  Pauline 
authority  in  the  low  estimate  it  sets  on  miracles,  will  find 
it  difficult  to  digest  or  Swallow  Pauline  theology.  The  ab- 
struse and  artificial  doctrines  of  the'  imputation  of  right- 
eousness, justification  by  faith,  and  the  atonement,  nius^ 
surely  stand  at  the  very  antipodes  of  any  religion.  Chris- 
tian, or  other,  that  can  claim  the  name  of  natural.^' 

I  do  not  believe-  you  can  ever  have  given  five  minutes 
of  attention  to  these  subjects  :  or  if  you  have,  you  mu>t 
have  attended,  not  to  St.  Paul,  but  to  sgme  voluminous 
commentator  who  has  buried  St.  Paul's  tc.\t  under  his  own 
and  other  people's  annotations.  .  Cast  your  commentaries 
away.  Read  St.  Paul  for  yourself  in  the  light  of  his  own 
works  and.  the  Old  Testament  (especially  the  Septuagirtt 
version),  and  I  will  guarantee  that  his  general  drift  fshall 
come  out  clear  and  definite  enough  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
you  shall  acknowiedge  that  his  religion  is  perfectly 
natural,  so  natural  that  you  meet  exemplifications  of  it 
evei'y  day  of  your  life,  in  every  family,  in  your  own  home. 
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in  your  own  heart.  It  would  be  tedious  if  I  were  to  give 
you  a  scheme  of  Pauhne  theology  and  then  shew  you 
the  naturalness  of  ^ich  part  of  the  scheme.  For  me  it 
would  be  long  and  wearisome  ;  and  you  too  would  be  in- 
clined to  stop  me  at  the  end  of  every  other  sentence  and 
say  "  I  know  that  St.  Paul  says  this  or  that,  but  how  is  it 
natural  ?"  I  will  therefore  begin  at  the  other  end,  that  is 
to  s;\y,  with  Nature,  and  endeavour  to  shew  you  that  the 
natural  history  of  a  child,  under  favourable  circumstances,  ' 
exhibits  the  general  features  of  St.  Paul's  theology,  the 
scheme  of  Redemption  by  which  the  Apostle  believed 
mankind  to  have  been  led  to  God. 

We  begin  then  with  a  baby— a  creature  wholly  selfish 
(in  no  bad  sense),  say,  "self-regarding."     He  is  of  course 
.   "  in  the  flesh,"  or  "  walks  according  to  the  flesh  ;  "  that  is 
to  say,  he  obeys  every  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  these 
jjimpulscs  arc  what  wc  call  animal  impulses.     He  is  con- 
scious of  nc»Law,  and  therefore  of  no  error  :  being  "  with- 
out the  Law"  he  "knows  not  sin."      As  he  grows  up, 
he  finds  himself  making  mistakes,  trespassing   against 
Nature's  rules,  playing  with  fire,  for  example:  and  Nature's 
punishment  makes  him   conscious  of  mistake,  and  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  mistake  for  fear  of  being  punished  : 
that  is  to  say,  he  learns  to  avoid  playing  with  fire  because 
he  has  been  burned  for  it.     This  is  his  first  introduction 
to  "the  Law;"  and  if  he  obeys  Nature's  Law,  through 
fear  of  Nature's  punishment,  or  hope  of  Nature's  tcward, 
so  much  the  better  for  him.     Hitherto,  however,  there  is 
no  question  of  sin,  only  of  mistake.     But  now  comes  in 
the  parental  Law,  saying  "  Do  this,"  "Do" not  do  that." 
Sometimes  he  obeys  :  sometimes,  when  "  the  flesh  "  is  too 
strong,  he  disobeys.     In  the  latter  case  he  is  punished. 
This  new  kind  of  Law  is  not  a  machine-like  reward  or 
punishment  like  that  of  Nature  :  it  is  connected  with  a 
Will,  which  is  dimly  felt  by  the  child  to  be  higher  and 
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better  than  his  own,  yet  constantly  opposed  to  his  own. 
Here  then  arises  a  conflict  between  his  strong  animal  im- 
pulses, i.e.  "  the  flesh,"  and  a  weak  nascent  impulse  of  con- 
science, i.e.  "  the  spirit  ;  "  the  former  bidding  him  disobey 
the  higher  Will,  the  latter  bidding  him  obey.  Kvcn  when 
he  disobeys,  the  spirit  has  at  least  the  power  to'make  him 
uneasy  in  his  disobedience,  and  this  uneasiness  for  the 
first  time  reveals  in  him  the  nature  of  sin.  Until  the 
■  Law  of  the  higher  Will  was  thus  placed  side  by  side  with 
his  own  will,  and  until  the  deflections  of  his  own  will  from 
the  higher  Will  were  thus  made  manifest  and  rebuked  by 
conscience,  the  child  had  no  notion  of  sin.  Now  he 
knows  it :  "  by  Law  has  come  the  knowledge  of  sin." 

As  long  as  he  is  thus  "under  the  Law"  he  cannot 
possibly  be  righteous  ;  he  can  neither  be  "  jiislilied"  nor 
feel  "justified.'  When  he  is  disobedient  under  the  Law, 
he  is  conscious  of  sin  ;  but  when  he  is  obedient  under  the 
Law,  he  is  not  conscious  of  peace  or  inward  harmony  :  the 
^aw  stands  up,  for  ever  antagonistic  to  his  natoral  im- 
pulses, and  he  cannot  but  dislike  it,  although  he  acknpw- 
ledges  its  claims  upon  him  :  consequently,  even  when  he 
obeys  it,  lie  obeys  it  with  a  sense  of  servitude,  obeying  in 
the  fear  of  punishment  or  in  the  hope  of  reward.  Such 
actions  as  arc  performed  in  this  spirit  have  no  spontane- 
ousncss  ok  grace  ;  they  are  the  tasks  of  a  hireling,  mere 
piece- work V"  works,"  as  St.  Paul  more  shortly  calls  them, 
or  "the  woriss  of  the  Law  ;"  and  "by  the  works  of  the 
Law  shall  no^esh  be  justified."  During  this  period  he 
finds  no  guidance  from  the  spirit  of  loving  obedience,  but 
has  to  trust  in  formularies  Und  prescriptions,  "  do  this," 
''  avoid  that ; "  he  fears  lest  he  may  do  too  little,  and 
grudges  lest  he  may  do  too  much  :  he  is  in  the  condition, 
hot  of  a  son,  but  of  a  servant  working  for  wages.  Just 
as  the  Stoic  said  of  the  man  who  was  not  ".wise,"  that 
whatever  he  did,  even  to  the  moviijg  of  his  little  finger, 
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wiis  sure  to  be  wionrr,  so  St.  Paul  taiv^lit-  ami  it  is  the 
truth — that  our  every  action,  as  lony  as  waarc  "  under  the 
Law,"  is  void  of  harmony,  beauty,  frccdoni,  and  spiritual 
life  :  it  is  but  obedience  to  a  dead  rule  y  such  actions  are 
of  the  nature  of  sin  and  tend  to  spiritual  destruction : 
"the  wages  of  sin  are  death." 

During  this  state  the  raw,  half-developed,  ungraceful, 
unharmonized,  and  ever-erring  boy  of  fifteen  appears  to 
have  retrograded  from  the  perfectly  graceful  and  uncon- 
scious selfishness  of  the  innocent  child  of  four.  15ut  it 
is  not  ^o.  The  knowledge  of  sin  is  the  stepping-stone  to 
■  a  higher  righteousness  than  could  have  been  obtained  by 
perpetuating  the  innocence  of  childhood.  Even  during 
th*  period  of  the  ''bondage- to  the  Law"  there  were 
occasional  intervals  of  freedom,  prophetic  of  a  higher 
state.  L)uty,  sometimes,  shining  out  before  the  child  as 
something  purer  and  nobler  than  a  mere  inevitable  debt, 
appeared  "  sweet  and  honourable  ; "  '  and  whenever  Duty 
thus  revealed  herself,  the  child,  in  freely  and  ungrudgingly 
obeying  her,  was  obeying  no  unworthy  emblem  of  the 
Father  in  heaven  ;  and  by  such  obedience  his  character 
was  strengthened  and  matured.  LSut  now  the  time 
has  come  for  another  step  upwards.  The  boy  dis- 
obeys'and  is  forgiven.  At  first,  forgiveness  makes  no  im- 
pression on  him.  He  does  not  understand  it,  docs  not 
believe  in  it,  because  he  does  not  c|uite  believe  in  the 
author  pf  it ;  he  regards  his  father  as  one  too  far  above 
him  to  be  able  to„sympathize  entirely  with  his  boyish  de- 
sires and  impatience  of  restraint,  too  much  like  a  Law  to 
be  capable  of  feeling  real  pain  at  his  faults.  As  long  as 
he  is  in  this  condition,  forgiveness  comes  to  him  as  the 
mere  remission  of  penalty;  he  is  glad  to  "get  off,"  Tnit 
'  his  heart  is  not  yet  touched,  and  there  is  therefore  no  real 
remission   of   sin,   partly   because   h^  Jjis  no   suffi:ient 

'  •!  "  Dulce  et  decorum  «//rj/rt/r/Vl*;//or/." 

•       -     |» 
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sense   of   sin,   partly   bcpiuse   lie    has   no   faith   in   the 
foi<;iver. 

liut  at  last  comes  the  revelation  of  the  meaninjj  of  for- 
jjivencss.  Some  outward  sign,  a  mother's  tear,  the  mere 
expression  of  the  father's  face — it  may  be  this,  or  it  may 
be  something  of  much  longer  duration  and  far  more  com- 
plex— but  something  at  last  brmgs  home  to  him  the  fact 
that  his  sin  weighs  like  a  crushing  burden  upon  the  heart 
of  some  one  else,  who,  in  spite  of  his  sin,  still  loves  him 
and  still  trusts  in  him.  His  parents,  he  finds — or  it  may 
be  some  brother,  sister,  or  friend— are  bearing  his  sin  and 
carrying  his  iniquity  as  if  it  were  their  own  :  the  shame 
and  the  pain  of  it,  which  he  feels  as  a  mere  unpleasant 
uneasiness,  are  causing  to  others  an  acute  sorrow  of  which 
he  had  not  dreamed  before.  Instead  of  being  savagely, 
angry  with  him,  furious  at  the  mischief  he  has  done, 
and  at  the  disgrace  which  he  has  Jjrought  upon  them,  in- 
stead of  visiting  upon  him  all  the  consequences  of  his 
fault,  his  pai'ents  are  themselves  suffering  some  part  of  it, 
themselves  crushed  down  by  it :  if  they  punish  him,  they 
are  not  punishing  him  vindictively  but  for  his  good — it  is 
hard  indeed  to  believe  this,  but  he  believes  it  at  last — the 
chastisement  of  his  pcacefalls  upon  them  ai  weU  as  upon 
him  ;  their  heart  is  broken  and  contrite  for  his  sake  ;  their 
souls  are  a  sacrifice  for  his  ;  they  feel  his  sin  as  if  it  were 
their  own  ;  they  have  appropriated  his  sin  ;  have  been 
identified  with  his  sin  ;  they  are  "  made  sin"  for  him. 

Now  if  the  youth  has  not  in  him  the  germ  of  faith  or 
trust  whereby  he  can  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  these  (to 
him)  mysterious  and  at  first  inexplicablfe  feelings,  why  th^n 
the  parental  forgiveness  is  worse  than  nothing  to  him. 
If  he  resists  its  influence  and  calls  it  cant  or  humbug,  it 
hardens  instead  of  softening  the  boy's  heart ;  and  then 
the  litde  spiritual  seipsitiveness'that  he  once  hadf  dies 
rapidly  away.    In  this  case  "  from  him  that  hath  not  there 
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liath  been  taken  away  even  that  which  he  seemed  to 
have,"  and  the  good-tidings  or  Gospel  of  forgiveness  has 
proved,  in  this  case,  "  a  savour  of  death  unto  death." 
]Jut  if  he  has  the  germ  of  faith  to  begin  with,  then  the 
Gospel  works  its  natural  result :  "to  him  that  hath  there 
is  added,  and  he  hath  more  abundantly.''  "  I'roceeding 
from  faith"  the  message  of  forgiveness  tends  ^  to  the  in- 
crease of  faith."'  Insensibly  he  finds  himself  raised 
up  from  his  former  position  to  the  level  of  those  who 
have  forgiven  him  ;  he  is  identified  with  his  forgivers  in 
.spirit,  so  that  he  now  sees  things  as  the)i  see  them,  and 
for  the  first  time  discerns  the  hatefufness  of  sin,  and 
hates  it  as  they  hate  it,  and  long^  to  shake  it  off  as  a 
burden  ahen  to  his  nature.  At  the  same  time,  finding 
himself  trusted, by  those  in  whose  truth  as  well  as  good- 
ness he  himself  places  trust,  he  learns  a  new  self-respect 
'even  in  the  moment  when  he  awakeije  to  his  past  degrada- 
tion ;  he  has  (he  feels  it  to  be  true)  something  within  him 
that  may  be  trusted,  some  possibility  of  better  things  whi»h 
at  once  springs  up  into  the  reality  of  fulfilment  under  the 
warm  breath  of  affectionate  and  trustful  forgiveness.  In 
other  words,  righteousness  is  "  imputed  to  him,"  and  he 
becomes  righteous.  The  gulf  between  the  parental  will 
and  himself  is  now  bridged  over  by  a  kind  of  atonement. 
The  relations  which  he  imagined  and  created  for  himself 
before  between  his  parents  and  himself,  were  angry  justice 
on  the  one  side,  sullen  obedience  or  open  disobedience  on 
the  other  side  :  all  this  is  now  exchanged  for  an  entirely 
different  relationship,  love  on  both  sides,  kind  control 
from  the'one,  willing,  zealous  obedience  from,  the  other, 
resulting  in  perfect  peace  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
goodwill,  happiness,  joy,  favour.  For  this  kind  of  "  favour  " 
we  have  no  exact  word  in  English,  but  in  the  Cireclt  Testa- 
ment  it  is  called  by  a'  word  which  we  must  translate 

,  '  Rom.  i.  17.  * 
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"j,'r:icc  :  "  tlu-  youth  tlioii  is  "  no  more  under  tlic  linv  bijt 
under  f,Macc."  No  Ioniser  now  is  he  ;i  servant,  perfornii 
"  works  ;  "  a  community  of  feeling  unites'him  \\\d 
above  him,  whom  he  had  once  regarded  as  jTostile  and 
despotic.  No  longer  the  slave  of  rules  an*?  orders,  no 
longer  fearing  |juf\ishment  nor  drudging  fflr  reward,  he  is 
(|uickened  by  a  spirit  withiii  him  which  guides  him  natur- 
ally to  do,  and  to  anticipate,  not  only  the  bidding,. but 

.even  the  unexpressed  wishes,  of  that  higher  Will.  His 
whole  life  is  now  a  service  devotee!  to  this  new  Master  ; 
yet  he  is  not  a  servant^^but  free,  because  he  serves  willingly 
in  a  service  which  is  the  noblest  freedom.  The  simplest 
actions  arc  performed  in  a  fresh  spirit ;  all  things  have  be- 
come new  ;  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  ended,  the  life  of  the 
spirit  has  begun.     Looking  back  upon  his  former  self  he 

•linds  that  it  is  dead  ;  he  has  djed  unto  sin  and  risen  from 
the  dead  that  he  may  live  ag.iin  to  righteousness. 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  trace  the  parallelism  between 
these  phenomena  in  the  life  of  the  intlividual  and  the 
Pauline  scheme  of  the  redemption  of  man  ?  You  must 
have  recognized  in  eacli  step  of  the  development  sketched 
.ibove  some  feature  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.  iMy  fear  is, 
not  so  much  that  you  may  fail  to  acknowledge  this,  as 
that  you  may  doubt  whether  the  individual  always  passes 
through  these  phases.  But  I  am  confident  that  it  must  be 
so  for  all  who  arc  to  be  saVed  :  there  is  no  royal  road  of 
privilege  or  miracle  by  which  a  man  can  pass  from  the  inno- 

■  cent  selfishness  of  childhood  to  the  practised  righteousness 
of  manhood,  without  passing  through  t]ie  narrow  defiles  of 

•  the  flesh  and  fighting  his  Wattle  with  sin  ;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  man  has  ever  been  "  saved,''  that  is  to  say,  has 
passed  through  that  struggle  so  far  safely  as  to  attain 
some  thoughtfulness  for  others,  some  love  of  righteousness 
for  its  own  sake,  unless -he  has  received  through  the  Word 
•>    of  God  some  such  revelation  as  1  have  described. 
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Tlic  typical  revelation  of  this  kind,  wljicli  sums  tip  all 
others,  is  the  re\e]alion  made  l)y  the  atonement  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  hut  that  re\  elation  has  been  a  silence  for 
the  myriads  who  ha\e  died  in  i;;norani:c  of  the  very  name 
of  Jesus  :  is  Iheie  no  other  way  tiicn  in  which  the  Word 
of(;odhas  lau:4iU  tJicMii,  redeemed  them,  forj,'ivcn  them, 
made  atonement  for  them  ?  Yes,  assuredly  the  Word  of 
God  has  been  mediatinjj  between  God  and  ihen  since  men  , 
first  existed— Ions  before  the  time  when  the  children  of 
Israel  "drank  of  that  Rock  wiiich  followed  them,  and  that 
Kockwas  Christ" — and  tlie  chief  vehicle  of  His  mediation 
has  been  the  influence  of  the  rif,ditcous  on  the  unrighteous, 
especially  of  parents  on  children.  In  this  influence,  the 
bright  and  central  point  has  been  the  j)owcr  which  each 
man  has,  in  some  poor  degree,  of  forgiving,  and  making 
atonement  for,  the  sins  of  others — a  power  so  weak  and 
small,  compared  with  the  same  power  in  Christ,  that  it 
may  be  easily  ignored  by  superficial  observers  ;  and  some 
may  think  to  do  (iod  honour  by  ignoring  it.  Hut  in  reality 
whoso  ignores  it  is  ignoring  the  best  gift  of  God  to  man. 
'I'his  undeveloped  power  of  forgiving  has  been  that  un- 
cffaced  likeness  of  God  in  which  He  created  us;  and 
every  act  of  forgiveness,  from  yVdam  down  to  John  the 
Baptist,  has  been  inspired  by  the  Word  of  God  to  be  a  type 
and  prophecy  of  that  great  and  unique  act  which  sums 
up  and  explains  all  forgiveness,  the  Atonement  made  by 
.the  Word's  own  sacrifice.  I  said  above  that  the  mother's 
tear  might  for  the  first  time  reveal  to  a  child  the  meaning 
and  power  of  forgiveness.  What  tlic  tear  of  a  mother 
may  be  to  her  child,  that  the  Cross  of  Christ  has  been 
to  mankind  ;  the  expression  as  it  were,  of  the  Father's 
pitifulncss  for  His  sinful  children,  revealing  to  them  the 
meaning,  and  the  ^)ain,  of  forgiveness. 

St.  Paul  (you  will  find)  in  all  his  epistles  recognizes  the 
analogy  between  the  human  race  and  tjic  individual ;  and 
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all  that  he  teaches  about  mankind  corresponds  to  the  de- 
vjlopmeiit  I  liavc  tried  to  sketch  atiove.  You  will  be  told 
indeed  that  the  attempt  to  trace  suah  a  parallelism  as  I 
have  traced  above,  is  an  attempt  to  "  read  modern  thou};hts 
into  an  ancient  author. "j  Ijut  do  not  be  in  haste  to  call  St. 
Paul  an  "ancient  author,"  not  at  least  in  any  disparaging 
sense,  as  if  we  Wad  out<,'ro\vn  the  antiquated  limits  of  his 
tlioujjhts.  lieing  a  man  of  realities  St.  Paul  dived  deep 
down  below  the  surface  of  language,  cant,  and  formularies  ; 
he  reached  the  very  source,  and  centre  of  the  human 
heart  where  righteousness  is  made.  He  realized  the 
making  of  righteousness  as  a  visible  process.  Others, 
who  liave  not  realized  it,  think  his  writings  misguided, 
antique,  occasionally  untrue.  lUit  do  not  you  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish between  St.  Paul's  style  and  St.  Paul's  thdught. 
He  wrote  in  a  hurry  ;  lie  did  not  think  in  a  hurry.  The 
general  scheme  of  his  thctilogy  needs  no  excuse,  nor 
allowance,  nor  patronage.  His  illustrations  of  it,  argu- 
ments in'jjcfcnce  of  ijt,  even  his  expressions  of  itj  are, 
from  our  point  of  view,  often  inadccpiate  ;  birt  his  spiritual 
truths  are  the  deepest  truths  of  hunvan  nature,  as  it  may  be 
seen  ascending  through  illusion  and  frailty  to  divine 
knowledge  and  divine  righteousness.  St.  Paul  has  been 
wonderfully  obscured  by  formularizing  cr)m\entators. 
The  best  commentary  on  him  that  I  know  is  an  ordinAry 
home  ;  but  for  a  young  man,  away  from  home,  and  in 
danger  of  forgetting  his  childhood,  the  next  best  commen- 
tary is  Shakespeare,  and  the  next  to  that  is  Wordsworth, 
or,  from  a  different  point  of  view,  the  /«  Mciiioriam. 

Tell  me  now  ;  was  I  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Pauline 
scheiTie  of  salvation  is  eminently  natural  ?  I  do  not  of 
course  mean  materialistic,  but  natural  in  the  sense  of 
orderly.  Where,  in  the  whole  of  this  doctrine,  is  there  any 
necessity  for  believing  that  the  Son  of  God — "born  of  a 
.  woman"   and  manifested  "in  the  flesh  that  he  might 
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dcstroy^hc  works  of  the  devil  "—did  or  said  anything 
tliat  iru^lvcs  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature?  I 
have  ahcady  slicwn  that  the  "miracles"  wrought  by  St. 
Paul  himself  were  in  all  probability  works  of  healing, 
and  natural  ;  and  the  manifestations  in  which  Christ 
"  appeared  "  tr)  iiini  and  to  the  other  disciples  have  been 
shewn  to  b^,  in  all  piwbability, -visions  in  accordance  with 
the  kiws  of  nature,  though  representing  an  "objective 
reality.  There  is  no  reference  in  i?t.  Paul's  works  to  the 
Miraculous  Ct)nception,  nor  to  any  of. those  miracles  of 
Jesus  which,  if  historical,  must  be  adniitted  to  be  real 
miracles.  On  the  other  hand  there  runs  through  all  his 
epistles  an  acknowledgment  of  a  continuous  spiritual  Law, 
predetermined  and  inviolable.  What  else  does  St.  ^aul 
mean  by  the  continual  assertion  that  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  "election"  of  all  men,  are  "predestined?" 
Perhaps  you  have  never  yet  appreciated  the  circumstances 
whVh  led  the  Apostle  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  "  pr-e- 
dcstViation  ",  apparent  in  history.  I  do  npt  think  you  can 
evcri understand  St.  Paul's  teaching  on  this  subject,  as 
loiVas  you  fasten  your  attention  on  twd  or  three  isolated 
ijKts  which  appear  to  set  it  forth.     You  must  look  at  it  as 

whole,  and  have  regard  to  the  motive  of  the  author ; 
and  then  you  will  find  that  it  is  to  be  undferstopd  negatively 
rather  than  positively.  When  St.  Paul  says  "  God  pre- 
dpstined  this,  or  that,"  he  means,  "  God  did  not  make. a 
mistake,  or  change  his  mind,  about  this«ior  that :  the  gifts 
and  culling  of  God  arc  luithout  repentana." 

In  setting  forth  Predestination,  St.  .Paul  is  always 
mentally  protesting  against  two  tendencies  already  per- 
ceptible to .  him  in  the  Church,  the  ■  tendency  of  the 
Jews  fb  regard  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
Churcli  as  an  j^iftcr-thought,' perhaps  as  a  mistake; 
and  the  tendency  of  the  Gentiles  to  regard  the  Law  of 
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Moses   as  a  complete  and  useless  failure.     It  was  one 
of  St.  .Paul's    main  olijocts  to  shew  tliat'tlie  history  of 
Israel  and  of  the  Centile  ,  world  revealed  'a  thrpad  of  im- 
mutable purpose  of'salvaiion  running  through  the  whole    , 
--a  purpose  to  subordina'tc  evil  to  ijood,  the  flesh  to  the 
spirit,  the  Law  to  the  G()s;|)cl ;  so  that  there  has  bort^o 
mistake,  no  dislocation  of  the  divine  scheme,  nor  cliangc 
of  the  diyinc  wilh     Altiiou'jh  the  Apostle  always  refers 
things  to  a  Will  and  not  a  Law  as  their  ultinvite  origin, 
yet  the  whole  tcnour  of  his  argument  exhibits  that  Will  as 
being  not  liable  to  caprice  or  accidental  shifting,  but  a 
Will  of  predestination,  a  Law,  so  to  speak,  tinged  with 
emotion.    No  doubt  St.  Paul,  sometimes,  in  the  attempt  to, 
shew  the  immut:\bility  of  the  divine  purposes,  puts  forward 
somewhat  baldly  and  repcllently  the  "insoluble  problem  of 
the  origin  of  evil;  as  if  God  Hinisfelf  predestined  not  only^ 
rejection  but  also  the  sin  that  was  the  cause  of  rejection. 
Byt  it  was  not  his  intention  to  exhibit  God  as  originating 
evil  ;    and  the  cause  that  leads  him  so  to  do,  or  so  to  ' 
appear  to   do,   is    his   intense    desire  to    exhibit   God's 
mysterious  plan  of  not  at  once  annihilatinj*  evil  but  of 
utilizing   it   and   subordinating  it    to   good.      The    forc- 
ordainbd  purpose  fef  God   before  the  foundation  of  tJic 
world  is  the  redemption  qf  mankind  ;  and  in  order  to  help 
men  to  attain  to  this  height,  tlic  flesh,  the  law,  death,  yes, 
even  sin   itself,  arc  forced  to  serve  as  stepping-s^imves. 
Hence  even  in  reje(;tion,  as  well  as  in  elcct^M^e  y^ostlc 
cannot  fail  to  discern  the  hand  of  God.     TMc^is  a  Law 
in  all  God's  doing,  and  especially  in  I^i^lcction.     God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  pf  thjs  w^Td  to  confound  the.  > 
strong  and  the  foolish  things  of  this  vv^d^gto  confound  the 
wise  ;^he  first-born  is  rejected,  the  ydur^^son  is  chos(ti. 
This  iVnot  accident ;  it  is  a  type  of  the  g&ncral  law  cx- 
emplil*d  inf  the  vision  of  Elijah.     Not  bv  the  whirlwind 
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or  the  fire  or  the  cirthquakc  but  l)^-thc  quiet  and  neglected 
procdsscs  of  nature  does  Clod  pri  foi  in  1 1  is  mightiest  works. 
'I'liis  (li.'u|)  tryth  |)iM\  iidi's  till'  (lodi in*  of  St.  I'aul.  I'icrce 
throuijli  tiic  antique  inid  Oiiinlal  intcf^uln^'nt  of  his  ex- 
pression, and  you  will  lind  no  oilier  Clu  Rtian  writer  who 
so  clearly  brings  out  that  the  Christian  rcfligion  is  not 
according  to  cajjrice  but  according  to  Law.  '• 
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XXVIII  /  • 

My  dear , 

'  You  tell  me  tljat  you  have  been  shewing  my  letters 

to  some  of  your  young  friends,  and  that  they  have  expressed 
various  objections  to  non-miraculous  Christianity.     Some  ■• 

say  that  I  am  an  "  optimist ;  "  others  that  it  is  a  com- 
qromise  betwefcn  faith  and  reason,  and  that  compromises 

f  are  always  to  be  rejected ;  one  says  that  I  am  for  in- 

Vtroducing  "  a  new   religion ; "    otRers  that  a  Gospel  of 
ntRsion    must,^  by   its   own  shewing,  be  itself  illusive  ;  ■» 
others,  that  "  these  new  notions  are  so  vague  that  they 
,      can  never  be  put   into   a  definite  shape,  and   they  are 
Kd  mixed  up  with  theories  and  fancies  and  suppositions     _ 
of  error  in  every  period  of  the  Church,  that  they  can  ^ 
never  commend  tnemselves  to  the  masses.'' 

Do  you  know  what  "canf''  means,  and  why  it  was  sof 
called  ?     "  Cant "  is  the  sort  of  language  usc(||^ot-always 
deceitfully)  when  a  man  "  chants,"  or  utters  in  a  kind  of  "       .    ■ 
singsong,  words  that  he  has  not  felt  himself,  or,  if  he  has  ,      m 

ever  felt,  has  ceased  td  feel,  through  the*too  frequent  use       i      ' 
of  them.     Hence  he  cannot  speak  them,  but  "  sing-songs '' 
them,  "  chants  "  or  "  cants "  them.     Now  I  take  leave  to  n 

.    t^iink  that  two  or  three  of  the  objections  above-mentioned  /f 

come  under  this  head  of  "  cant."     I  mean  that  your  young 

■objectors,  not  knowing  exactly  at  the  moment  what  to  say 
about  opinions  that  are  new  and  require  some  thought 
to  understan4  sr.  criticise,  and  being  desirous  of  saying 
something  at  the  moment,  and  something,  if-possible,  that 
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shal\  be  brief  and  smart,  say  what  they  have  heard  either  ^g^ 
people  say  about  other  sets  of  opintons  which,  have  some  ~  ▼ 
affinity  of  souml  with  mine.-  This  is  a  very  common  habit 
with  inferior  professional  reviewers,  who  are  bound  to  say 
something  readable  and  epigrammatic  for  limited  remune- 
ration and  consequently  in  limited  time  :  but  your  friends 
have  not  come  to  that  yet,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  so 
easily*  excused! 

"Optimist!"'   How  can  a  man  who  believes  in  a  real 
Satan  be  an  optimist  ?     I  thought  an  optimist  was  one  who 

*  believed  the  world  to'be  the  best  of  all-  possible  worlds. 
This  I  do  not,  and  cannot,  betieve.  I  trust  indeed  that  a 
time  may  come  when  we  may  be  optimists  after  a  fashionp, 

,  when  we  shall  look  back,  in  God,  upon  the  universal  sum  of 
things  and  find  that  it  has  been  the  best  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  and  that  evil  has  been  marvellously 
subordinated  to  good :  but  I  never  call  believe  that  . 
a  Universe  in  which  God  defeats  Satan  is  better  than  a 
Universe  in  <t'hich  God  reigns  unresisted;  and  therefore, 
as  to  this  "  best  of  all  possible  worlds,''  I  rest  always 
humbly  silent.  Some  people  may  believe,  if  they  can, 
that  evil  is  another  form  of  good  ;  that  the  world  is  like 

*  one  of  those  spef  troacopes— 1  think  they  call  them— where 
several  different  pictures  on  a  round  card,  each  meaning- 
less by  itself,  are  converted  into  one  significant  picture  by  ■ 
whirling  the  card  round  too  quickly-  for  the  eye  to  follow.       * 

'    In  the  same  way  they^seem  tP  suppose  tbey  caii^take  little 

aictureS  of  oppression,  adultery,  murder,  and  the  other 

/myriad  shapes  of  sin,  spin  them  round  fast  enough  along 

/      with  other  little  pictures  of  temperance,  purity,  peace,  and 

(^,-^^he  virtues  ;  and  the  whole  becomps  a  panorama  of 

KPral  perfection  !     Argue  thus  \Wio  will ;  I  cannot. 

If  1  am  noKan  optimist  in  my  view  of  this  world,  you 
will  surely  r^Staccuse  me^of  optimism  in  my  views  of  the 
next.     Do  my  notions  of  heaven  and  hell  encourage  any 
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one  to  be  selfish  and  luxurious  or  ^dlc  now,  in  the  hope 
that  he  will  be  let  off  easily  hereafter?  lluve  I  not  said 
that  ther£  will  be  no  "letting  off"?  That  God  will  do 
the  l5est  thing  for  Xcro— is  that  do  you  think  likely  to 
,  make  Nefo  altogether  an  optHnist  in  the  life  to  come  I  I> 
^think  He  will  do  the  best  thing  for  me  ^rnit  I  sometimes 
sh^er  when  I  say  it  ;  awe  pos^esses,ome,\a\ve  mingled 
\^i^  trust,  but  certainly  not  ■withour'ay_tgiich  of  fear. 
Assuredly  the  certainty  of  retribution  in  heaven  makes  'n 

me  no    optimist   for    myself  or  others,  as  to   the  life 
after  death.     In  one  sense  only  am  I  an  optimist,  that 
I  believe  that  the  best  will  ultimately  prevail,    and  that 
N  fiiitli,  hope,  and  loirf  will  prove  the  dominant  powers  in 

the  Universe.  TJ^  I  believe,  and  to  this  belief  I  cling 
as  a  most  prcciou^^pc,  to  be  cherished  by  actton  as 
well  as  by  meditation  ;  but  this  is  not,  I  think,  what  is 
ordinarily  meant  by  optimism  ;  and  certainly  it  does  not 
encourage  the  spirit  of  laisscz  /aire  which  optimism  is 
supposed  to  breed. 

iNext  as  to  "compromise."     The  ordinar^'  cant  about  ' 
"  compromise  "  is  sometimes  the  lazy  c\pedient  o^hose 
who  wislfw  avoid  the  trouble  of  coming  to  a  decision,  and 
to  shelter  th(||P^indolence  under  a  noble  censoriousncss 
*  What  th(?y  mean  by   "compromise"    is  any  theory  th^t 

attributes  results  to  more  than  onS  cause.  It  is  generally 
very  easy  to  elaborate  some  extreme  theory  which  shall 
'explain  almost  everything  by  some  single  c.iuse,  by  Faith, 
for  example,  on  the  one  side,  or  by  Reason  on  the  other  ; 
and  it  is  equally  easy  for  the  advocates  on  either  side  to 
demolish  the  theory  of  their  adversaries  ;  but  it-  is  far 
frjm  easy  afterwards  to  shew  how,  and  to  what  extent, 
both  causes  are  accountable  for  the  result  which  has  been 
tictitiously  attributed  to  a  single  causlr  Now  the  two 
extreme  parties,  in  their  contests,  afford  us  fine'cut-and- 
thrust  exhibitions ;  the  via  media  exhibits  an  organized 
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campai^'ii.  The  theatrical  multi'tiitlc,  which  docs  not  care 
in  the  least  about  truth,  but  clcji;^lus  in  intellectual 
slashers,  soon  linds.it  dull  work,  after  clappin;^'  an  cxcithig 
mC'lt'c,  to  ha\c  to  sit  still  and  listen  to  a  dispassionate 
and  impartial  discussion  ;  so  they  cry"  compromise"  and 
hiss.  But  the  term  is  a  jniisnomcr.  ", Compromise,"  W 
"  iftutual  promise,"  cannot  describe  a  leL^itimatc  conclusion 
that  hit^s  the  mark  missed  h\  two  previously  divergent 
shots.  It  is  as  if  A  were  to  hit  the  top  of  the  target,  and 
\5  the  bottom,  and  then  both  A  and  15  were  to  fy^ll  fowl  of 
C,  and  ficcuse  him  of  "  compromising,"  because,  he  pierces 
"the  bull's  eye  half  way  between  the  two.  "Compromise  " 
often  implies  a  failure  of  cxaet  justice  ;  as  when  Smith  . 
thinks  Jones  owes  him  50/.,  and  Jones  thinks  he  owes  Smith 
only  40/.;  and  they  "  s|)l,it  thF difference  "  and  make  it 
45/r;  both  of  them  thinking  that  tiic  arrangement  is 
unjust,  but  both  .preferring  the  "injustice  to  <he  expensive 
formalities  of  legal  justice.  This  is  "  compromise,"  and 
illogical ;  but  there  is  none  of  this  Illogicality  in  a  fair 
impartial-discussion  avoiding  previous  bias. 

So  in  the  present  instance.    Some  have  been  biassed  in  , 
favour  of  Faith,  others  in  favour  of  Reason  ;    some  have 
accepted  as  historical-all  the,  miracles  and  mighty  works' 
in  the.  Old  and  New  Testament  indiscriminately,  others 
have  rejected  all  indiscriminately  ;  some  have  declared 
that  every  word  in  the  Okl  and  New  Testament  (I  don't 
quite  know^  how  they  have  got  rid    of  the   difficulty  of> 
various  readings)    is  ej;actly   inspired   and   c\cry   detail 
historically  true  ;  others,  that  there  are  so  many  errors 
and    illusions   tijat  tht  books    may  be  put  aside   as-  no  • 
better  than  mytlis  :  some  have  said  Jhat,  since  we  cannot 
worship  an  unknown  Being,  we  must  worship  the  human 
'  race  ;   others    that,    since    we   cannot  worship  our    very 
degraded  selves,  wc  must  worship  some  being  altogether 
diflcrent  from  ourselves  :  some  have,  said  that  Christ  is 
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God,  and  havq^ ignored  His  humanity  ;  others  have  said 
that  He  was  a  "mere  man,"  and  therefore  not  divine. 
Now  in  all  these  cases  the  truth  lies  between  the  two 
extremes.  Man  derives  religious  truth  from  Faith,  but 
Fai^  assisted  by  Reason ;  Christ  did  not  perform 
miracles,  but  He  did  perform  mighty  works  ;  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  like  all  other  vehicles  of  revelation, 
contain  illusion,  but  illusion  preserving  and  protecting 
truth  ;  we  must  not  worship  ourselves,  and  yet  we  cannot 
worship  one  who  is  altogether  different  from  ourselves  ; 
Christ  is  a  man,  and  yet  Christ  is  God.  But  to  afl  these 
concllisions  we  are  not  led  by  "  mutual  promise,"  give 

,and  take  of  any  kind,  but  by  full  and  unbiassed  considerJ 
ation  of  all  sides  of  the  subject,  knowing  that  (for  the 
present  at  all  events)  we  shall  displease  all,  both  the 
orthodox  and  heterodox  alike. 

So  far  from  suggesting  any  compromise  between  Faith 
and  Reason,  I  have  mej;ely  pointed  out  that  the  provinces 
of -the  two  are,  to  a  very  large  extent,  distinct,  so  that 
many  of  their  operations  can  be  performed  altogether 
independently.  I  have  never  said,  "  Do  not  follow  out 
the  conclusipns  of  your  Reason  in  this  or.  that  instance 
because  you  would  be  led  to  inconvenicnf  results,"  but, 
"  Follow  out  the  corttlusions  of  your  Reason  in  Qvehy 
instance  and  pr^||^tly  acknowledge  that-  you  are  led,  in 
some  cases,  to  results  so  absurd  and  unpractical  that  you 

-  must  infer  Reason  to  be  out  of  its  province  in  these  cases. 
Reasoji  your  utmost  for  example  aliout  a  First  Cause  And 
Predestination  and  the  Origin  of  Evil  and  t^ie  like  ;  but 
then,  when  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  logically 
speaking,  it  is  equally  absurd. to  suppose  that  the  world 
had  no  cause,  and  that  the  First  Cause  had  no  cause,  give 
the  subject  up  as  being  beyond  the  syllogistic  powers." 
Surely  there  is  no  unworthy  compromise  here,  nothing 
but  common  sense  !  Wherever  historical  facts  are  affirmed 
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in  religion,  I  have  said  that  the  accounts  of  those  facts  are 
to  be  judged  upon  evidence  and  by  Reason  alone  ;  here 
Faith  and  Hope  have  no  place;  history  in  the  New 
Testament  is  to  be  judged  like  history  in  Thucydides. 

In  reality  it  is  not  I  with  my  via  media  that  am  guilty 
of  compromise ;  it  is  the  Hyper-orthodox  (if  I  may  use  a 
term  that  is  nominally  meaningless  but  really  quite  intel- 
ligible) and  the  Agnostic.  For  the  Hyper-orthodox  ^y 
"  Accept  the  Scriptures  in  a  llimp."  Why  ?  "  Because  it 
would  be  so  very  inconvenient  not  to  have  an  infallible 
guide."  Of  course  they  do  not  say  so  in  these  precise 
words  :  but  this  is  what  their  replies  ultimately  amount 
to.  Again  the  Agnostics  say,  "  Reject  the  Scriptures 
in  tpto."  Why  ?  "  Because  it  would  be  so  very  incon- 
venient to  weigh  evidence  and  discriminate  the  true  from 
the  false."  It  is  these,  not  I,  who  are  calling  in  emotion 
to  do  the  work  of  Reason,  and  who  (partly,  I  think,  to 
avoid  facing  unpalatable  facts)  forcd  R^son  to  make  a 
compromise  with  ffrejudice.  "  ConveAijiiice,"  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  letter,  may  be  :t  legitimate  basis 
for  accepting  as  a  Law  of  Nature  the  tried  and  tested 
suggestions  of  the  Imaginatiptuf  but  it  i»  not  a  legitimate 
basis  on  which  to  construct  a  belief  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  Book  of  Baniel  or  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 

Let  me  mention  one  point  where,  in.  appeatance.  but 
not  in  reality,  my  theory  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  com- 
promise :  I  mean  the  discussion  of  the  Miraculous  Concep- 
tion and  the  Supernatural  Incarnation,  fn  discussing  the 
Miraculous  Conception  I  have  advised  you  to  trust  to  your 
Reason  alone,  because  here  you  have  to  deal  with  a  state- 
iwent  of  physical  facts,  true  or  untrue,  and  t«  be  ^^roved 
or  disproved  by  evidence  ;  but  as  regards  the'  Super- 
natural Inc;trftation  and  the  statement  that  the  Word 
of  God  became  *human  spirit,  I  have  pointed  out  that 
here  we  have  a  statement  that  cannot  be  proved  or 
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disproved  by  simple  historical  evidence,  nor  even  by 
miracle,  because  even  if  an  'nrcliangel  descended  from 
heaven  to  trumpet  forth  a  "Y^s"  or  "No"  to  the 
world,  the  message  nii,<;ht  be  from  the  Devil.  If  then 
\vc  are  to  Ijcliexe  in  the  Incarnation  \vc  must  have  a 
twofold  testimony.  First  must  "come  th?  historical  evi- 
dence indicating^  tlit  words,  and  deeds,  and^character, 
and  results,  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  truth  of  which  - 
must  be  judged  by  the  Reason  ;  and  then  there  must 
come  'the  \vitness  of  the  conscience  exclaiming  "  This 
life  is  dixine  ;  this  man  is  one  with  God."  Conse- 
quently it  is  quite  possible  to  accept  the  Supernatural 
Incarnation  while  denying  the  Miraculoi^  Conception  ; 
and  this  1  have  felt  obliged  to  do.  But  where  is  nthc 
compromise  or  inconsistency.''  I  am  compelled  by  evi- 
dence and  Reason  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  Miraculous 
Conceptiqn,  on  account  of  the  very  small  amount  of 
evidence  for  it  and  the  very  large  amount  of  evidence 
against  it ;  I  am  equally  Ctimpelled  by  evidence  and 
Faith  to  accept  the  Supernatural  Incarfiation,  because 
the  evidence  convinces  mc  that  a  certain  life  has  been 
lived  on  earth,  and  my  conscience  convinces  me  that  this 
rfife  could  not  have  been  lived  by  any  being  who  was  not 
one  with  God. 

Are  my  accusers  e^pially  free  from  confusion  ?  I  think 
not.  Ask  the  Ilypcf-orthodox  why  they  believe  in  the 
Miraculous  Conception  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  all  the 
earliest  documents  ;  they  will  reply,  (if  you  penetrate 
below  their  first  superficial-  answers,  such  as,  "  Because 
it  is  in  the  Bible,"  "  Because  I  have  believed  it  from, 
my  yoiuh  upward,"  and  the  like),  "Jesus  must  have 
been  boin  miraculously,  because  He  was  the  Son  of  God" 
— a  confusion  of  things  historical  and 'spiritual,  and  a 
manifest  expulsion  of  Reason  from  her  rightful  province. 
Again,  ask  the  Agnostic  why  he  does  not  believe  that 
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Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  ;  he  will  reply  that  he  sees  no 
proof  of  the  fact,'  nor  even  of  the  existence,  of  a  God  ; 
arid  if  you  press  liim  to  define  what  he  means  by  "  proof" 
of  the  existence  of  a  God,  you  w.ill  find  that  he  wholly 
ignores  the  inllucncc  of  Iniagin^ition  as  a^eans  of  arriv- 
ing at  truth,  and  that  he  requires  £omc  kind  of  evidence 
that  shall  entirely  dispense  with  Faith.  Thus  the  Hyper- 
.  orthodox  and  the  Agnostic  are  equally  guilty,  the  one  'of 
dispossessing  Reason,  the  other  of  dispossessing  Faith, 
from  their  rightful  provinces  ;  and -they  accuse  me  of 
"compromising,"  not  because  I.  really  compromise,  but 
because  I  pursue  truth  at  the.Qost  of  some  trouble,  while 
'  they — partly  perhaps  to  avoid  the  pain  of  thiiTlving,  and 
tlie  prospect  of  colliding  with  hard  flnplcasing  Jruths — 

y^       pursue  severally  that  form  of  untruth  to  which  they  are 

*  inclined  by  prejudice. 

And  now  for  the  next  objection,  that  "  this  is  a  new  . 
religion."  How  can  men  give  the  name  of  a.new  religion 
to  that  which  pVoclaims  as  the  one  means  of  salvation  the 
Etcn-nal  Word  of  God  believed  in  of  old  by  Jews  as  well 
as  by  Christians  ?  Or  is  it  a  mark  of  novelty  to  accept 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  that  Word  incarnate  ?  The  one 
thing  new  about  the  opinions  put  forward  inyny  letters  is 
this— that  it  is  not  a  necessary  conditioner  believing 
in  Christ,  that  men  should  accept  a  number  of  historical 
statements  which  are,  and  have  been,  doubted  by  many 
honest  seekers  after  truth.  I  believe  I  might  add,  without 
any  exaggeration,  that  the  statements  which  I  impugn  are 
rejected  by  so  large  a  numbtr  of  those  who  arc  most  com- 
petent to  judge,  that,  in  spite  of  many  inducements— some 
richly  substantial,  some  nobly  spiritual— many  of  the  ablest 
and  best  educated  young  men  of  England  cannot  in  these 
lys  be  persuaded  to  become  ministers  of  the  religion  which 
appears  to  insist  on  them.  Beyond  this  protest,  there  is 
nothing,  or  very  little,  that  is  new  about  the  theory  w  hich 
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1  hm'c  endeavoured  to  set  forth.  I  do  not  protest  against 
any  moral  abuse  in  the  Church  of  England  or  the 
orthodox  churches— such  abuses  as  made  a  great  gulf  in 
,  the  days  of  Luther  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
ar^  the  Protestants,  when  indulgences  for  sins  vver,e  sold 
by  the  cart-load.  Possibly  indeed  the  protracted  belief 
iathe  miraculous,  when  it  has  long  outlived  the  conditions 
.  which  made  it  natural  or  pardonable,  may  tend  to  produce 
some  moral  evil ;  some  over-estimation  of  ostentatious 
and,  so  to  speak,  theatrical  force  ;  some  depreciation  of 
the  quiet  processes  by  which  God  has  mostly  taught  and 
shaped  mankind  ;  some  latent  trust  in  a  capricious  God, 
who  will  not  "  reward  men  according  to  their  works  "  but 
will  exercise  a  dispensing  power  at  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
'  1  say  this  may  possibly  soon  happen,  if  it  has  not  already 
begun  to  happen  ;  but  at  all  events  it  is  at  present  latent, 
and  it  is  not  on  any  ground  of  this  kind  that  I  am  advo- 
'  '  eating  a  new  view  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  My 
object  has  been  not  to  destroy  the  old  belief,  but  to 
remove  certain  obstacles  which  tend  to  prevent  people 
from  embmcing  the  essence  of  the  old  belief,  The 
existence  of  a  God,  the  Jmmortality  of  the  soul,  the 
conflict  between  God  and  Satan,  the  rcdcmpticvn  of  man- 
kind through  the  sacrifice  of  the  eternal  S.on'  of  God 
incarnate  in  J^sus  of  Nazareth,  the  Resurrection  or  the 
Lord  Jesus,  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  certainty 
of  a  heaven  and  hell,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  tha  ultimate 
triumph  of  goodness  and  God — all  these  things  I  stead- 
fastly believe.  But  I  see  not  the  slightest  reason  why,  in 
©^  order  to  hold  fast  these  precious  .truths,  I  shoukl  be  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  Joshua  stopped  the  sun  (or  the' 
earth  ?)  or  tha^an  ass  talked  with  "li  human  voice,  or  that 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God  drowrlted  two  thousand  swine  or 
destroyed  a  fig-tree  with  a  word.  ' 

I  am  probably  doing  no  more  than  giv'e  utterance  to 
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thoughts  which  have  been  already  expressed  by  others,  or 
which,  thoug^h  unexpressed,  are  latent  in  thousands  of 
d>qiibtful  and  expectant  souls.  But  even  were  it  otherwise, 
even  were  it  granted  that  the  form  of  Christianity  set 
forth  in  my  letters  has  some  points  qf  novelty,  is  mere 
novelty  to  suffice  for  its  oondemnation  ? — and  this  in  our 
century,  when  God  has  been  teaching  and  is  teaching 
His  children  so  much  that  is  new  in  every  department  of 
knowledge  !  Is  it  absolutely  incredible  that  the  same 
Supreme  Teacher  who  allowed  some  nineteen  centuries  to 
elapse  between  the  Promise  and  the  promised  Seed,  should 
allow  another  nineteen  centuries  to  elapse  between  the 
Seed  and  the  Harvest  ?  Is  it  inconsistent  that  He  who 
has  led  men  to  the  truths  of  science  through  mistakes  and 
illusions  should  lead  men  by  the  same  paths  to  spiritual 
truth?  How  often  must  the  Law  of  Illusion  be  Jhculcated 
before  we  take  it  to  heart  ?  Illusions  have  encompassedi 
spiritual  truth  for  Israel,  for  the  Jews,  for  the  Twelve  in 
their  Master's  lifetime,  for  the  first  generation  of  Christians, 
and  for  every  subsequent  generation  down  to  the  time  of 
Luther.  So  much  we  Protestants  are  bound  to  admit. 
Are  we  not  then  intolerably  presumptuous  in  assuming 
that  illusions  must  have  suddenly  disappeared  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  have  left  the  theological  atmosphere 
for  the  first  time  since  the  creation  of  the  world  free  from 
all  spiritual  refraction .''  How  much  humbler  and  truer  , 
to  suppose  that  every  century  and  every  generation  has 
its  special  cloud  of  illusions  through  which  in  due  course 
we  must  all  toil  upward,  penetrating  layer  after  layer  of 
the  illusive  mist  till  we  reach  at  last  the  summit  of  the  hill 
of  Truth  ! 

I  find  I  have  left  myself  too' little  time  to  answer  your 
last  two  objections  as  to  the  "  vagueness  "  of  my  views  and 
their  inability  to  "  commend,  themselves  to  the  masses." 
I  will  try.  to  answer  them  in  my  next  letter.  • 
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My  dear ,  „  ' 

I  have  been  thinkjng  over  your  objection  that  my 
,  notioiis  arc  "  vague  ;  "  fecPhg  that  there  is  some  truth  init, 
but  that  your  words  do  not  quite  express  your  probable 
meaning.  I  think  you  in«in7>>ot  that  the  "notions"  are 
vague,  but  that  the  prortfs  are  v;lgue.  The  "  notions  "  are 
in  the  Creeds,  if  yoit*iter(«--ct-tfie  Creeds  spiritually  :  and 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Creeds  are  more  ''  vague"  when 
interpreted  spiritually  than  when  interpreted  literally. 
The  spiritual  Resurrection  of  Christ,  for  example— is  it 
more  vague  than  the  material  Resurrection  ?  If  you  admit 
that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,"and  that  this  spirit  is  made 
apparently  powerless  by  death,  is  it  "  vague"  to  say  that 
the  spirit  of  Jesus,  after  passing  through  this  state  of 
death,  manifested  itself  to  the  disciples  in  greater  power 
than  ever  ?  Even  those  who  maintain  the  mateifial 
Resurrection  admit  that  it  would  be  a  mere  mockery  with- 
out the  spiritual  Resurrection,  and  tha^  the  latter  is  the 
essence  of  the  act :  so  that  to  declare  the  statement  of  the 
spiritual  Rcsun-e^tion  of  Jesus  to  be  "  vague,"  appears  to 
be  equivalent  to  declaring  that  any  statement  of  \\iccssen-, 
tial  Resurrection  of  Jesus  is  "  vague."  Again,  redpmp- 
tion  from  sin  is  a  spiritual  notion,  redemption  from  the 
flames  of  a  rtiaterial  hell  is  a  material  notion  ;  but  is  the 
former  more  "  vague  "  than  the  latter  ?  If  so,  then  we  are 
led  to  this  conclusion,  that  all  spiritual  notions  are  more 
•  vague  than  material  notions  ;  and  the  vagueness  which 
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you  censure  is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  every  religion 
that  approaches  God  as  lie  ought  to  Idc  approached,  I 
mean,  as  ^  Spirit  and  througli  the  medium  of  spiritual 
conceptions.  ISut  to^iy  rtiind  you  are  not  justified  in  thus 
using  tlic  word  "vaglE,"whicli  ought  rather  to  be  applied  to  . 
notions  wanderingly  and  shiftingly  defined  ;  as  for  example, 
if  I  defi^jed  the  Rcsur;cction  of  Jesus  as  being  at  one  time 
the  rising  of  His  body,  at  another  the  rising  of  His  Spirit  ; 
or  if  I  spoke  of  redemption,  now  as  deliverance  from  sin, 
and  now  as  deliverance  from  punishment.  Convict  me 
of  such  inconsistencies,  and  I  will  submit  to  be  called 
"  vague  ;  "  but  at  present  I  plead,  "  Not  guilty." 

However  I  think  you  meant  Aat  th^^oofs,  and  not  the 
,,notions  were  vague  ;  and  here,  altnoughyou  should  not  have 
liscd  the  word  "  vatpe,"  I  will  admit  that  you  would  have 
been  right  if  you  had  said  that  they  were  "complex  "  and 
"  more  easy  to  feel  than  to  define."  No  doubt  the  proof  of 
Christ's  divinity  from  the  material  Resurrection  is  simple 
and  straightforward  enough  :  "  Itisimpossible  that  a  man's  ^ 
body  could  have  arisen  from  the  grave,  and  that  the  man 
could  have  afterwards  lived  with  his  friends  on  earth  for 
several  d^ys,  and  then  have  ascended  into  heaven,  if  he  hadi^ 
not  been  under  the  express  protection  of  God  ;  and  such  a 
man  we  are  prepared  to  believe,  if  he  tells  us  that  he  is  the 
Son  of  God."  That  certainly  would  seem  to  !V  large  num- 
ber of  minds  a  very  plain  and  straightforward  argii^^^t 
— as  plain  as  Paley's  ^'T'/V/cv/tq.  No  trust,  no  faith,  no 
affection,  is  here  requisite  :  nothing  is  needed  except  that 
rough  and  ready  assumption — in  which  we  arc  all  disposed 
to  acquiesce — that  any  altogether  exceptional  and  startling 
power  must  come  from  God.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this 
sort  0/  proof  would  be  cogent  as  well  as  direct.  Let  a 
man  rise  fromthe  dead  to-morrow,  and  transport  his  body 
through  closed  doors,  and  say  that  he  is  Christ,  and  then 
mount  up  to  the  clouds  and  disappear ;  and  I  doubt  not 
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*  ■ 
many  of  those  who  saw  him  would  cry  "  This  must  be  tlie 
Christ,"  witliout  so  much  as  enquiring  what  manner  ot 
man  he  was.  lUit  cogent  and  popular  and  dcHghtfully 
simple  though  ij  may  be,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  proof  on 
which  Jesus  appears  to  have  relied,  or  by  which  Jesus  has 
produced  a  spiritual  change  in  the  hea;;ts  of  mankind.  The 
very  fact  that  no  trust  or  faith  or  affection  is  needed  in  such 
a  demonstration,  unfits  it  for  spiritual  purposes.  In  order  to 
believe  in  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  a  man  needs  the  testi- 
mony of  all  his  powers, emotional  aswell  as  intellectual, trust 
and  love  as  well  as  reason  ;  and  T  have  endeavoured  to 
shew  above  that  the  whole  of  the  training  of  the  human 
Imagination,  and  all  the  mysterious  natural  provisions 
which  have  stimulated  the  eye  of  the  mind  to  see  what  the 
eye  of  the  body  cWnot  see,  have  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  faith  in  the  risen  Saviour.  As  we  are  to  love 
God  with  our  strength  and  with  our  mind  as  well  as  with 
our  heart  and  our  soul,  so  are  we  to  believe  in  Christ  with 
the  same  coUective  energy.  The  proof  therefore  of 
Christ's  Resurrection  and  of  Christ's  divinity  is  intended 
to  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  complex,  because  it  is. intended 
to  appeal  to  our  every  faculty  and  to  be  based  upon  our 
every  experience. '     * 

But  "this  form  of  Christianity  can  never  commend 
itself  to  the  masses."  Objection  in  the  shape  of  prophecy 
is  always  difficult  to  meet,  and  not  often  worth  meeting. 
Ho\vcver,  this  prophecy  has  so  specious  a  sound  that  it 
deserves  some  reply.  But  first  let  me  ask,  Does  the 
present  form  oPChristianity  commend  itself  to  the  masses  .^ 
Surely  not  to  the  very  poor,  that  is  to  say,  not  to  tl^  class 
to  whom  Christ  appears  to  have  specially  addresse^Him- 
self.  And  even  among  the  classes  which  retain  the  tra- 
dition of  worshipping  Christ,  has  Christianity  been  such  as 
would  commend  itself  to  Christ  ?  Has  not  our  religion 
been  too  often  divorced  from  morality  ?     Has  there  been 
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dominant  among' us  that  habit  of  mutual  liclpfulness— 
"  comforting  one  another,"  as  St.  Paul  calls  it— which  is 
the  criterion  of  a  truly  Christian  nation?  Have  not  the 
laws  in  almost  all  cases,  until  the  French  Rev9lution,  been 
made  in  the  interests  of  the  rich,  rather  than  in  the  interests 
of  the  poor  ;  and  where  the  poor  have  been  considered, 

t  has  not  Ihe  consideration  arisen  largely  from  the  fear  of 
violence  and  revolution  ?  There  has  been  a  certain  amount 
of  alnis-gi\  iiig,  or  legacy  leaving,  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
who  ha\e  laid  themsehes  'out  to  lead  religious  lives  ;  and 
there  has  always  been  a  still  more  select  minority  who 
have  been  imbued  with  a  truly  Christian  enthusiasm  for 

Jfhcir  fellow-creatures,  a  passionate  4esire  to  do  something 
for  Christ,  and  to  leave  the  world  a  little  better  for  their 
having  lived :  but  the  great  unheeding  mass  of  men  in 
Christian  countries  has  rolled  on  in  its  selfish  path,  less 
selfish  certainly,  less  brutishly  intent  on  present  pleasure 
than  the  masses  of  heathendom,  and  indirectly  humanized 
and  leavened  by  a  thousand^  Christian  influences,  but 
still  not  more  than  superficially  Christian.  The  £f  a?on  fm' 
this  comparative  failure  has  been,  in  part,  that  Christ 
has  not  been  rightly  presented  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Too  often  it  has  not  been  Jhrist  at  all — it  has  been 
but  a  lifeless  semblance  of  Christianity — to  which  they 
have  given  their  adhesion.  The  fear  of  hell,  the  hope 
of  heaven — these  have  been  often  the  chief  motives  of 
religion  ;  and  alms-giving,  church-going,  liible-re^ding, 
and  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  have  been  the  means  b^' 
which  men  have  thought  they  could  escape  the  one  and 
secure  the  other.  Aslcing  still  furth^-  the  cause  for  this 
perversion,  by  which  Christ  has  been  converted  into  a 
second  Law,  we  find  that  in  some  cases,  and  more 
especially  in  recent'  times,  it  appears  to  have  arisen 
in  part  from  the  miraculous  element  in  our  religion. 
This  has  made  Christ  unreal  to  some  of  us  by  taking 

^■  2 
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Him  out  of  the  reach  of  cm-  sympathies  and  affection  ; 
this  also  has  artificiaHzcd  eur  religious  conccptioi^s  and 
divorced  our  religion  from  morality  by  making  us  thin'c 
"  that  God  will  suspend  thc,la\vs  of  spiritual  nature  for  us, 
as  He  has  suspended  the  laws  of  material  nature  for 
Christ  and  Christ's  Apostles.  Hence  has  arisen  too  often 
a  pitiable  and  preposterous  reversal  of  the  Pauline  theology. 
We  have  "  died  "  unto  Christ,  and  "  risen  igain  "  unto  the  '• 

Law.  "  Grace  "  has  fled  away,  and,  with  if,  all  natural  and 
harmonious  morality  ;  and  the  whole  dtitV  of  a  Christian 
•man  has  been  degraded  to  a  routine  of  "  \Jorks." 

It    is   for  this   cause  that  the   morality   of  Agnostics 

frequently  surpassres  the  mprality  of  professing  Christians. 

'  .     The  philanthropy  of  the  former,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  at 

all    events   perfectly  natural.     They   do    not   love  their      ^^^ 
brother  man  in  order  to  obey  the  Gospel  or  save  their  JttK 
^  own  souls ;  they  love  because  they  must  love.     Christ's  ^0F 

^  leaven  is  often  in  their  hearts  without  any  of  the  corrup- 

tions  of  a  {^ventional  Christianity.  They  do  not  believe 
in  a  capricious  Heaven  and  Hell,  but  they  are  cVrawn 
towards  goodness,  kindness,  justice  and  mutual  helpfulness, 
whenever  and  wherever  they  see  theni^and  such  worship 
as  they  have,  they  give  to  the'se ' qmUjfics.  Hence  also  in 
foreign  politics  the  working  people  and  the  Agnostics 
often  manifest  a  much  purer  and  more  Christian  feeling 
than  church-goers.  For  the  Hyper-orthodox,  foreign 
politics  lie  outside  the  Bible  ;  and  whatsoever  lies  outside 
the  Bible  lies,  for  them,  outside  morality :  but  the 
Agnostic  makes  no  such  distinction  ;  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong  can  be  miraculously 
suspended  in 'favour  of  his  own  country.  The  disbelief  in 
a  future  Heaven  makes  the  poor  indisposed  to  tolerate 
present  remediable  miseries  in  the  hope  of  coming  com- 
pensation. Hence  they  shew  a  much  stronger  determi- 
nation not  to  put  up  with' a  stafb  of  things  in  which  the  . 
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hnppincss  and  prosperity  of  a  whole  nation  arc  purcliascd 
by  the  misery  of  one  class.-  They  arc  wilhng  enough 
indivicUially  to  make  sacrifices  for  one  another,  and,  in 
bad  times  Ihc  working  people  have  sometimes  collectively 
borne  considerable  bindcns  with  an  admirable  patience  ; 
but  tliat  theWnwillhig  wrctchedncsroT^omc  should  form 
the  basis  of  thc~-p(fospcrity  of  the  rest,  and  that  the  rest 
should  be  content  to  have  it  so — this' they  cannot  endure  ; 
and  sooner  than  this,  they  would  prefer  to  see  every  class' 
in  the  nation  pulled  down  two  or  three  degr^s  in  wealth  ' 
and  refinement,  if  th*cby  the  lowest  class  could  be  raised 
A  single  degree. 

Rich  church-goers  arc  far  more  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
present  inequalities,  sometimes  consoling  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  in  heaven  all  these  evils  will  be  re- 
dressed, sometimes  fortifying  their  acquiescence  in  the 
inevitable  with  a  text  of  Scripture.  But  the  poor  declaim 
passionately  against  the  iiible,  when  thus  quoted-^as  being 
a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  and  the  priests 
their  accomplices,  to  keep  the  miserable  -in  a  state  of 
contentment  with  their  misery.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  poor 
should  be  embittered  by  misrepresentations  against  that 
which  is  pre-eminently  the  poor  man's  Book  ;  for  no  tribune 
or  democrat  more„  persistently  than  the  Bible  takes  the 
side  of  the  oppressed,  or  more  emphatically  declares  that  it , 
is  part  of  God's  method  to  raise  up  the  poor  from  the  dung- 
hill and  to  fill  the  hungry  with  good  thin<*s,  while  He  casts 
down  the  princes  and  sends  the  rich  empty  away.  But  the 
fact  remains  that,  even  when  he  raves  against  his  own  Book, 
the  poor  man  is  raving.in  the  spirit  of  the  Book.  ■  It  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  Bible — and  still  less  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  ^nd  of  Christ — that 
any  nation  should  tolerate  and  perpetuate  the  misery  of 
a  class  in  order  that  the  whole  nation  may  prosper. 
Indeed  in  such  a  nation  permanent  prosperity — in  any 
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sense,  and  much  more  in  the  Christian  sense— is  quite 
impossible.  Even  though  they  may  suppress  rebellion 
and  escape  re\Qlution  for  the  time,  the  go\erning  classes 
cannpt  escape  the  spiritual  evils  that  must  ultjmatelv 
spring  Troni  that  comfortable  acquiescence  in'  the 
wretchedness  of  otiiers  to  which  they  may  give  the 
name  of  resignation  but  to  which  Christ  would  have 
gi\cn  the  name  of  hypocrisy.  Material  misery  //tcy  imply 
the  immorality  of  those  who  are  forced  to  endure  it.f  but 
it  must  imply  the  imni'orality  and  S|jiritual  degradation 
of  those  who  acquiesce  in  it  because  it  docs  not  come  nigh 
theni,  and'bccausc  "  the  Bible  says  it  must  be  so."  Let 
but  such  Pharisaism  continue  for  a^eneration,  and  it  will 
have  gone  far  to  extinguish  the  purest  of  religions  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  revolutionary  strife. 

Iji  appeajs  then  that  what  is  called  "  socialism  "  is  really 
nothing  but  a  narrow  and  unwise  form  of  Christianity  ; 
narrow  because  it  excludes  the  rich  from  its  sympathies, 
and  unwise  because,  instead  of'going  to  the  root  of  evils, 
it  simply  aims  at  the  branches  ;  capable  also,  of  course, 
(like  every  other  theory)  of  being  made  to  appear  im- 
moral, when  adopted  for  self-interested-or  vindictive  pur- 
poses— yet  nevertheless  containing  much  more  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  than  that  selfish  form  of  Christianity 
which  has  for  its  sole  object  the  salvation  of  the  indifidual. 
Socialism  owes  all  that  is  good  in  it  to  Christ. 

The  gigantic  evil  of  slavery  (which  Is  antagonistic  to  all 
true  socialism)  after  a  contest  of  eighteen  centuries,  has 
succumbed  at  last  in  Christian  countries  to  Christ's  Spirit 
and  to  no  other  champion.  Do  you  suppose  that  it  per- 
ished owing  to  the  "  march  of  intellect.''  or  the  discoveries 
of  science,  or  the  general  refinement  anei,  rise  in  the  stand- 
ard of  comfort  and  happiness  among  mankind .'  There 
is  no  reason  at  all  for  thinking  so.  The  Law  of  Moses, 
as  you  know,  recognized,  though  it  controlled  and  miti- 
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;^^atcd,  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  race  that  gave 
birth  to  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Sophocles,  Phidias,  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  and  I'tolcmy,  was  unable  so  rnu^  as  to 
conceive  of  a  state  of  society  where  slavery  sliould  not 
exist :  civilization  appeared  to  them  to  require  the  servi- 
tude of  the  masses  !is  its  necessary  foundation.  It  was 
not  cruelty  or  callousness  that  prompted  Aristotle  to 
divide  "  tools  "  into  two  classes,  "  lifeless  "  and  "  living  " 
— under  which  latter  head  came  slaves  :  it  was  want 
of  faith  in  human  nature.  "  Who  would  do  the  scullion- 
work  in  the  great  household  of  humanity  if  there  were 
no  slaves  ? ''  Such  was  the  question  which  perplexed 
the  great  philosophers  of  antiquity  and  which  Christ 
came  to  answer  by  making  Himself  the  slave  of  mankind 
and  classing  Himself  among  the  scullions.  How  strangely 
dull  and  unappreciative  do  those  words  of  Rcnan  sound, 
that,  if  you  deduct  from  what  Christ  taught,  what  other  < 
people  have  taught  before  Him,  little  willbe  left  that 
is  original  !  ''  Taught !  "  It  was  not  the  teaching,  it  was 
the  doing.  Nay,  it  was  not  the  doing,  it  was  the  in- 
breathifig  into  mankind  of  a  new  Spirit,  by  means  of 
doing,  that  ultimately  destroyed  slavery.  "  Even  as  the 
Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister  anck  to  give  hi%  life  a  ransom  for  many  " — the 
Spirit  that  dictated  these  words,  dictated  also  the  death 
upon  the  Cross  ;  and  this  Spirit  has  destroyed  slavery  and 
will  establish  true  socialism  upon  earth. 

"  But  this  Spirit  of  Christ  has  never  been  fully  obeyed 
or  even  understood  by  His  followers:  even  St.  Paul  does 
not  seem  to  have  understood  that  Christianity  was  incom- 
patible with  slavery."  You  are  quite  right.  The  Spirit  of 
Christ  has  never  yet  been  fully  obeyed,  and,  when  we  thus 
obey  it,  life  will  be  heaven.  Uo  you  not  see^  that  your 
objection  ignores  the  fact  that  we  are  not  yet  in  heaven, 
and  that  C'liristianity  is  to  be  a  gradual  growth  ?    Are  you 
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not  a  little  like  the  child  who  sows  his  muhtard-sccd  at 
night  .Vnd  comes  down  next  morning  expecting  to  see 
the  great  tree  in  which  the  birds  of  the  air  ought  to  have 
built  their  nests  ?  The  important  questiwn-is  whether 
the  Christian  Spirit  so  far  as  it  has  been  obeyed,' has 
worked  well  ;  so  that  we  may  trust  it  to  lead  us  still  fur- 
ther forward  into  practical  ameliorations  of  our  existence, 
whether  individual  or  national.  But  to  expect  it  to  do 
everything  in  eighteen  hundred  years,  is  to  forget  all  the 
teaching  of  history,  astronomy,  and  geology,  three  voices 
that  unite  in  proclaiming  that  the  Hand  of  God  works 
slowly.  ' 

And  further,  as  to  your  objection  that  even  St.  Paul  did 
not  realize  tlie  incompatibility  between  Christianity  and 
slavery,  what 'follows  from  that.?  Nothing  I  suppose 
except  a  confirmation  of  the  words  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
that  the  followers  of  Christ  must  not  depend  entirely  upon 
St.  Paul,  but  upon  that  Spirit  which  shall  "guide  us  into 
all  truth."  To  my  mind  it  is  refreshing  and  delightful  to 
confess- as  I  am  sure  St.  Paul  himself  would  ha\c  been 
the  first  to  confess-  that  he  had  not  fully  realized  all  the 
consequcncps  to  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  would  lead 
posterity.  I  belicvS  that  St.'Paul  wished  slaves  to  take 
every  lawful  opportunity  of  beaMning  free,  but  that  he 
would  by  no  means_  have  encouraXd  slaves  to  run  away 
or  to  rise  violently  against  their  ni;il^rs.  If  he  had  en- 
encouraged  them,  and  if  he  had  univffsally  succeeded,  he 
would  have  caused  the  whole  Empire,  all  civilized  soci9ty, 
to  collapse  at  once.  Was  he  wrong  in  not  causing  this  ?'  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  so.  J  think  he  shewed  more  states- 
manlike and  Christian  intuition  in  doing  nothing  of  the 
kind.  l!ut  he  did  much.  He  had  no  slaves  of  his  own, 
you  may  be  sure  ;  he  worked  like  a  slave  all  night,  that 
'he  might  preach  all  day;  he  bore  fitters  like  a  slave,  and 
was  proud  to  call   himself  a  slave  for  the  sake  of  Christ ; 
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lie  in\  ci-licd  against  the  spirit  of  slavery,  declaring  that 
hi  Christ "  there  is  neither  Ixind  nor  free  ; "  and  on  the  only 
oecasion  that  we  'know  of,  when  he  had  to  mediate  in  a 
practical  way  between  an  angry  master  and  a  runaway 
slave,  he  sent  the  man  back  to  his  master  without  con- 
ditions or  stipulations,  but  with  a  letter  that  wasecjuivalcnt 
to  an  emanciiiation :  "  For  perhaps  he  was  therefore 
parted  from  thct  for  a  season  that  thou  shouldcst  have  him 
for  ever  ;  no  longer  as  a  sla\  e,  but  more  than  a  slave,  a 
brother  beloved,  specially  tcme,  but  how  much' rather  to 
thee,, both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  Lord.  If  then  t^iou  ^ 
countcst  me  a  partner,  receive  him  as  myself."'  Was  not 
this,  practically  and  morally,  mOre  efficacious  than  if  thc 
y\postle  had  fulminated  against  the  master  Philemon  fiery 
utterances  about  the  rights  of  man  and  the  incompatibility 
between  Christianity  and  slavery  ?  Was  not  Onesimus  more 
sure  of  being  emancipated  by  the  quiet  apostolic  method  ? 
Was  not  Philemon  likely  to  feel  a  quickened  sense  of  new 
,ind  higher  duty  when  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  breathed 
into  his  heart  by  these  touching  and  aflcctionate  words, 
than  if  a  Pauline  edict  had  confronted  him  with  a  "  Thou 
shalt"  and  "Thou  shall  not"?  St.  Paul's  method  has 
been  the  method  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ:  for  eighteen 
centuries  Christ  has  been  s;;ying  to  men,  ijot  "All  slavery 
is  unlawful,"  but  to  each  master  about  each  individual 
slave,"  If  then  thou  countest  Me  a  partner,  receive  him  as 
Myself."  Hence  by  degrees  has  been  shaped  a  conviction 
that  slavery  in  itself  is  against  the  \Vill  of  God. 

But  the  destruction  of  slavery  has  not  destroyed  other 
problems  of  life  which  still  await  their  solution  from 
Christian  socialism.  When  men  cease  to  work  from 
the  compulsion  of  a  master,  they  cither  give  up  wmldng, 
or  they  work  for  some  other  motive— their  own  siWst- 
ence,  or  their  own  comfort,  luxury,  avarice,  ambition, 
the  mere  pleasure  and  interest  of  work,  or  for  the  sake  of 
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others.  Are  people  to  ^mvc  up  working  ?  And,  if  tliey 
work,  livhicii  of  these  motives- is  to  take  the  pkice  of  the 
■old  HCstial  coercion  which  prevai-lcd  in  the  days  of 
slavery  ?  These  are  the  great  questions  of  the  present, 
affecting  the  hajipincss,  niornlity,  and  religion  of  the 
whole  human  race.  True  Christians  antt  true  socialists 
are  here  at  one.  "  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him 
eat  "  is  their  answer  to  the  tirst  question  ;  and  the  more  we 
can  combine  to  make  the  drone  feel  that  he  is  out  of  place 
in  the  hi\e,  and  that  he  must  either  conform  to  the  hive's 
ways  or  betake  himself  elsewhither,  the  better  will  it  be 
morally,  and  therefore  ultimately  better  in  all  respects, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  fiive.  As  to  the  second  ques' 
tion,  socialists  and  moralists  agree  that  each  must  work 
for  the  sake  of  others,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  for  all. ' 
W)  my  mind,  thercfpre,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
the  times  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  spread  of  .the  higher 
socialist  spirit  which  protests  againstinaking  competition 
the  basis  of  national  prosperity.  Disguise  it  as  you  may, 
competition  contains  an  ugly  clement  which  was  cleari) 
brought  out  by  its  (irst  eulogist,  the  practical  agricultural 
Hesiodi  who  tells  us  that  there  are  two  Ivinds  of  strife, 
namely,  war  and  competition.  The  latter,  he  says,  is 
good  ;  for  it  rouses  even  the  sluggard  to  action,  when  he 
sees  his  neigh^jour  hastening  to  wealth  :  ■ 

"—  this  strife  is  [jood  f<jr  niortak. 
And  potter  aiv'uth  potter  and  carpenter  carpenter." 

This  is  the  plain  truth.  Competition  is  always  in  danger 
of  producing  "  envy,'*  and,  when  it  is  carried  consistently 
to  its  extreme — as  where  a  large  manufacturer  under- 
sells and  ruins  small  manufacturers  that  he  may  secure 
a  monopoly— it  verges  on  that  other  kind  of  striff  which 
Hcsiod  has  himself  described  as  "  blameful ;  "  it  becomes 
a  kinti  of  war  and  is  manifestly  unchristian.     Christianity 
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might  h.ivc  been  therefore  expected  to  protest  against  it ; 
but  it  has  not  done  so :  that  tnsk  has  been  reserved  for 
the  iiiToVmal  kind  of  Christianity  called  socialism.  But 
very  much  more  tlian  protest  is  needed.  The  problem  of 
conipqtition  and  how  to  dispense  with  it — or  how  to  re- 
strain it  while  remedying  its  evils — is  far  more  complex 
than  that  of  slavery.  S'ome  people  regard  it  as  an  inhe- 
rent law  of  human  soCTcty,'a  natural  and  continuous  deve- 
lopment of  the  law  of  the  struggle  for  existence  which 
we  have  inherited  from  ouri  remotest  ancestry.  (Others, 
while  admitting  this  prinia:val  origin,  hope  that,  as  pro- 
gressive man  has  worked  out  from  his  nature  much  else 
of  the  baser  element,  so  he  may  in  jime  eliminate  this 
also.  But,  if  aijy  success  is  to  be  attaieed,  all  sorts  of  ex- 
periments will  have  to  be  tried  ;  all  sorts  of  failures  will 
have  to  be  encountered  ;  and  it  inay  be  that  in  the  end 
the  Pauline  method  of  dealing  with  slavery  may  be  found 
the  best  means  of  dealing  with  competition — not  so  much  ' 
protesting  and  fulminating,  but  the  earnest,  informal  action 
of  individual  enthusiasm.  Action  like  St.  Paul's  may 
prepare  the  way  for  legislation  ;  but,  without  change  of 
temper,  mere  legislation  cannot  permanently  help  a  people 
to  deal  with  a  great  social  difficulty. 

In  the  solution  of>  the  complicated  problems  presented 
by  competition,  socialism,  when  severed  from  Christianity, 
labours  (1885)  under  most  serious  disadvantages.  Ignoring 
Christ,  it  reads  amiss  the  wholeof  the  history  of  the  past 
and  is  in  danger  of  making  terrible  mistak'es  m  the  future. 
Even  where  it  avoids  revolutiqnVy  extravagances,  it  is 
tempted  to  trust  far  too  much  to  forcis,  moral  if  not  physical 
coercion,  legislative  enactments,  and  other  shapes  of  what 
St.  Paul  would  call  "  Law."  Looking  up  to  no  Leader  in 
heaven,  it  does  not  feel  sufficiently  sure  of  ultimate  success. 
"  He  that  believeth,"  says  the  prophet,  "  shall  not  mal* 
haste : "   now  socialism  has  no  firm  basis  of  belief  and 
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therefore  is  disposed  to  "make  haste,"  not  always  the 
haste  of  cner^'y,  somctimos  the  spasmodic  haste  of  scif- 
disUiist  and  error,  followed  pcrliaps  by  dejection  or  in- 
action. Its  nc;_;lect  of  the  true  tcli^'ion  leads  it  into  political 
as  well  as  religious  mistakes.  Taking  ton  little  account 
of  sentiments,  imaginations,  and  associations,  it  aims 
at  a  merely  material  prosperity  which,  if  attained,  would 
lea\e  the  minds  of  men  still  vacant  and  craving  more  ;  and 
besides,  it  ])rocccds  by  methods  which  excite  alarm  and 
distrust  in  many  well-wishers.  The  most  serious  evil  of 
all  is  that  the  leaders  of  the  socialist  movement,  if  they 
themselves  see  no  Leader  above  them,  are  actuated  by  no 
jjsense  of  loyalty  and  affection  such  as  Christians  should 
feel  for  Christ,  and  consequently  arc  far  more  exposed  to  - 
the  dangers  arising  from  their  own  individual  weal'^isses 
and  shortcomings.  Their  mainspring  of  action  is  a 
passionate  enthusiasm  for  poor  toiling  humanity  :  but  how 
if  humanity  shews  itself  to  them  at  times  in  its  basest 

•  aspects,  ungrateful,  suspicious,  mean  and  shabby,  timorous 

•  and  traitorous,  quite  unworthy  of  their  devotion  ?  Are  they 
to  serve  such  a  god  as  this?  And  it  is  a  perishable  god 
too  ;  for  must  not  all  things  perish,  and  the  earth  itself 
become  ultimately  as  vacant  as  the  moon  ?  For,  so  vile  a 
master  as  this,  then,  are  they  to  endure  to  be  humiliated 
and  attacked  by  the  rich  and  powerful,  envied  and  slan- 
dered by  rival  leaders,  occasionally  suspected  even  by 
the  very  poor  to  whom  they  are  giving  their  lives  ?     In 

■'moments  of  depression,  when  thoughts  like  these  occur — 
as  occur  they  must — it  is  hard  indeed  for  a  leadcrless 
leader  of  men  to  refrain  from  flinging  up  his  task,  or 
from  ^ntinuing  to  pursue  it  out, of  mere  shame  of  incoji,. 
or  mere  love  of  occupation,  excitement,  and 
^wer.  When  that  change  comes  over  flfie  tribune  of  the 
-11  •_  -  ji- with  him.  His  work  is  dpne,  though  he 
rnSyvJiave  ^ne  nothing.    Outwardly  such  a  man's  conduct 
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may  be  little  changccl,  but  inwardly  his  spirit  is  dead  within 
him.  His  religion— for  it  was  a  religion  to  him— is  now 
dead  ;  and  sooner  or  later  his  dianj^ed  influence  must  make 
'  itself  felt  in  an  infection  of  dcadncss  sprcadin.;,'  through 
the  whole  of  the  multitudes  whom  he  once  inspired. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  look  to  a  simpler  form  of 
'Christianity  as  the'  future  rcllKion  of  tlft;  masses  ;  first 
because  I  sec  that  the  most  active  religious  forces  of  the 
present  day  are  already,  unconsciously  following  on  the 
fines  traced  by  Christ's  spirit ;  and  secondly,  liccausc  these 
movements  already  exhibit  a  deficiency  which  the  worship 
of  Christ  alone  can  fiU  up. 

The  worship  of  Christ  as  the  type  and  King  of  men 
helps  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
those  of  the  nation.  As  long  as-  hunKin  nature  is  what  it 
is,  as  long  as  frio^ds  and  families  arc  i^arted  by  death,  as 
is^iljle  to  be  weighed  down  by  depres- 
sion, and  tha.lj«^lo  l^e  racked  by  physical  pain,  so  long 

wc  shall  all  look  upward  and 
Blatjon  than  the  commonplace  ; 
common  to  all."  Stripped  of  all 
myth  iilwl  miracle,  tit  life  and  death  and  triumph  of  Christ 
convey  ttvlfie  simpte^heart  the  simplest  answer  that  can 
be  given  to  UitftrTC^jressiblc  question,  "  Whence  comes  this 
misery  ?"  From  the  cross  of  Christ  there, is  sent  back  to  ' 
each  of  'us  this  answer,  "  Wc  know  not  fully  ;  but  our 
Leader  bore  it,  and  good  cahie  of  it  in  the  end."  And 
when  wc  stand  at  the  brink  of  the  grave  and  ask,  "  Wlrat 
is  death  ?  "  again  the  answer  comes  back  from  the  same 
source,  "  We  kno\^  not  fully  ;  but  He  passed  through  it 
and  He  still  liv'cs  and  reigns.'       ■ 

But  besides. the  powerful  influence  of  religion  in  the 
critical  and  exceptional  moments  of  our  lives,  the  influence 
of  Christ  would  come  full  of  strength  and  blessing  to  the 
working  men  of  England.e«©iv-i^tliey  acknowledged  Him, 
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at  fiist,  in  the  most  inarticulate  of  creeds,  as  the  man 
whom  they  admired  most :  "  We  used  to  think  that  Chrtst 
was  a  fiction  of  tlic  priests  ;  at  all  events  not  a  man  like 
us  in  any  way  ;  a  different  sort  of  Ijeing  altogether  ;  one 
who  could  do  what  he  liked— so  people  said— and  turn  the 
world  upside  down  if  he  pleased  :  and  then  we  could  not 
make  him  out  at  all.  Why,  thought  we,  did  he  not  turn 
the  world  upside  down  and  make  it  better,  if  he  could  ?  It 
was  all  a  mystery  to  us.  Hut  now  we  find  he  was  a  man 
after  all,  like  us  ;  a  poor  working  njan,  who  had  a  heart 
for  the  poor,  and  wanted  to  turn  the  world  upside  down, 
but  could  not  do  it  at  once  ;  and  he  went  a  itrangc  way, 
and  a  long  wjjy  round,  to  do  it ;  but  he  has  come  nearer 
doing  it,  spite  of  his  enemies,  than  any  man  we  know  ;  and 
now  that  we  understand  this,  we  say— though  we  don't 
understand  it  all  or  anything  like  it — '  He  is  the  man  for 
us.'"  I  say  that  even  if  this  rudimentary  feeling  of 
gratitude  and  a^iration  for  their  great  Leader  could 
possess  the  hearts  of  English 'working  men — and  this  is 
surely  not  too  much  to  expect — much  would  come  from 
even  this  inadequate  worship.  And,  for  myself,  I  un- 
hesitatingly declare  that  I  would  sooner  be  in  the  position 
of  a  working  man  who  doubts  about  I  leaven  antj  Hell  and 
even  abcAit  God,  but  can  say  of  Christ,  "  He  is  the  man  for 
me,'\  than  I  would  be  in  the  position  of  the  well-to-do 
manufacturer  who  is  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  Heaven 
a<id  Hell  and  of  the  truth' of  all  the  theology  of  the_ 
Church  of  England,  but  can  reconcile  his  religion  with 
the  deliberate  establishment  of  a  colossal  fortune  on  the 
ruin  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  feeling  of  the  working  man 
for  Jesus  of  Nazareth  could  long  confine  itself  to  admira- 
tion. It  is  not  so  e?isy  to  make  a  happy  nation  or  a  happy 
world  as  thfr  working  man  thinks  :  and  this  he  will  soon 
find  out.     Wherl  sanitation,  education,  culture,  science, 
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political  rc.irnini,'cmcnts,  cnlari^cmcnts  for  the  poor,  and 

restrictions  for  tiie   rich,  have  all  done   their  best  and 

.   failed— as  they  necessarily  must  fail,  imlcss   helped  by 

somcthin;^  more— then  the  wopking  man  will  find  what 

that"somcthin,^r  more"  is,  without  which  nothing  effectual 

can  be  don6.     'VUc.n  he  will  perceive  that,  after  all,  unless 

thtrc  is   a   spirit  of  mutual   concession   in  classes   and 

individuals,  no  Acts  of  Parliament  cai^  ever  .■fee  devised  to 

secure   lasting  prosperity   and    concord.     Then   he  will 

awaken  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  revealed  and 

•  exemplified  that  spirit  of  concession  or  self-sacrifice,  and 

that  it  was  by  this  means  that  He  went  as  far  as  He  did 

toward  "  turning  the  world  upside  down  ; ''  and  so  he  will 

be  gradually  led  still  "further  to  sec  that  the' way  ^^li'ditte 

went  was  after  all  not  sitth  a  very  "  long  way  round,"  iW a 

divine  way,  a  way  truly  worthy  of  the  ^on  of  God.     I 

)l3clicve  that  the  recognition  of  this  single  fact  would  go 

further   than   even   the    recognition    of    the    marvellous 

phenomena  which  manifested  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 

-Wo  convince  working  men  that:  the  man  who  possessed  this 

sublime    intuition   into    spiritual  truth,   and  the   perfect 

unselfishness  and  self-control  needful  to  give  effect  to  his 

'plans  for  the  raising  up  of  mankind,  must  be  no  other  than 

the  Son  of  God.   The  rest  would  follow.    The/ would  find 

"they  hfid  been  all  their  lives  on  a  wrong  track  in  their 

search  after' the  divine  reality;  worshipping  brute  force 

while  protesting  against  it;   bowing  in  their  hearts  to 

pomp,  and  wealth,  and  high  birth,  even  while  they  pro-. 

fessed  to  deride  them;  despising  things  familiar  and  near; 

gaping  in    stupid   servile   admiration   at  things  far  and  . 

unknown ;    yet  all  the  time  God  was  near  thc(p,  among 

them,  in  them  ;  theNijuj|it  of  God  was  none  other  than  the 

spirit  of  true  socialisi^i  the  Son  of  God  was  none- other 

than  the  poor  and  lowly  Workman  of  Nazareth.     « 
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My  dkau  - — , 

Excuse  my  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  last 
month.     The  fact  is  I  liave'ndt  so  much  leisure  as  i  had. 
1  was  glad  indeed  to  hear  from  you  (last  Christnia^,  I  ihink)    - 
that* you  could  not  so  lightly  put  away  the  worship  and 
service  of  Cliriiit  as  you  had  felt  disposed,  or  compelled 
to  do,^son-ic  cii^ditcc-ii  months  before  ;    that  the  cjucstioij 
appparcd  to  yyii  now  a  dccjicr  one  than  you  had  then  sup- 
posed, not  to  be  decided  by  mere  historical  evidence  but, 
to  some  extent,  by  the  experience  of  jifc  ;   and  that  you 
.were  inclijicd  at  least  so  far  to  take  my  advice  as  to  wajt,' 
a  while,  fo  stand  in  tlic  old  ways,  and  to  adhere— so  far  as  , 
you  honestly  could     to  old  re,li;,ri()us  habits,  including  the     . 
^Klbit  of  prayer  and  attendance  at  public  worship;    'TIms 
wasas  much  as  1  fouid  reasonably  hope.     1  could  not  Ex- 
pect that  .1  few  letters  from  6)\c  who  is  quite  consciyus 
that  he  dots  not  possess  the  strange  and  sometimes  instant- 
aneous inlluenc<?  exerted  bya.^trong  religious  cha'racter, 
would tlo all  that  will'  1  trust,  be  done  for  yo4i  by  patience, 
bya  ivaycrful  ;:ncl  laborious,  life  devoted  to'  good  objects, 
♦and  b>^hcnshin:-;  h:djits  of  revcscnce  for  tlje  good,  and  t 
of  thoughlfulncss  .for  all.     S  had  been   in  the   habit   of 
regularly  giving  my  Sundays,  and  occasionally  some  ^^ours 
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on  w6ck4  chiys-,  to  out  theological  correspondence.;  but 
when  I  Received  that  announccment'from  youj  1  felt  that 
my  time  might  now  be  devoted  to  other  objects,  and  1_ 
made  arrangements  accordingly.  Hence,  when  your 
recent  letter  feachcd  me,  1  was  not  quite  at  leisure  to 
r^ply  to  it  immediYitcly.  But  you  pressed  mc  to  answer 
"  one  last  question,"  which  I  should  rather  call  two  ques- 
tions (for  they  are  quite  distinct,  although  yo'u  combine 
them  so  closely  as  to  leave  mc  uncertain  whether  you 
rccrtgnize  the  wide  difference  .between  them)  :  "  Can  a 
man  who  rejects  the  miraculous  element  in  the  Bible 
remain  a  member  or  a  minister  in  the  Church  of 
England?"      ' 

Your  first  question  I  should  answer  with  an  unhesitating 
affirmative.  The  Church  of  England  does  not  require 
from  its  lay  members  any  signature  of  the  Articles  or  any 
test  but  a  profession  of  bilief  in  Jhe  Creed  at  the  time  of 
baptism,,  reriewed  in'  the\Cate,chism  and  Confirmation 
service;  and  I  cannot  thi^  that  any  sincere  worshipper 
of  Christ  ought  so  far  to  takd  olfenctf  at  one  or  two  ex- 
pressions in  the  Creed— which  may  bt  intef-prcted  by  hftii 
metaphqriGally,  though  by  others  Jiterally— as  to  Separate 
himself  on  that  aqcount  from  the  national  church.  Grant 
that  his  interpretation  may  be  a  little  strairted,  nay,  grant 
even  that  he  is  obliged  to  say  "  I  cannoj  beheve  this  ;  " 
yet  I  should  doubt  the!  necessity,  or  even  wisdom  -and 
ri  Jkitness,  of  cutting  himself  off  from  the  Church  of  England 
because  of  one  or  two  clauses  in  the  Creed,  as  long  as  h(5 
feels  himself  in  general  harmony  with  the  Church  doctrin^^ 
and  services.  There  would.be  no  end  to  schisms, und  no 
possibility  of  combiningfor  worship,  if  every  one  separated 
himself  from  every  congregational  utterance  with,  which 
he  could  not  heartilyagree  in  eyery  particular.  On  this 
point  1  find  myself  obhged  to  remember  for  jny  own  sake, 

id  to  apply  to  myself,  tl^e  advice  I  once  gave  a  very  ^ 
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little  child  many'years  -.i^    We  .were  jinging  a  hymn, 
and  had  coinii  to  the  words  :  „ 

"  Ah  me,  ah  me.  'lial  I  « 

In  Kctlar's  tents  here  stay :  ^ 

Ni)  pl^iri'likc  llnit  un  liiijn,      _  ^ 

t  Luiil,  liiithcr  giiuli:  my  way"  • 

~  * 

"  1  supppsc,"  said  the  child  (who  was  young  but  somewhat  _ 
i)ld-fashioncdinthouglitand  expression),"  that  these  words 
Hicali  that  you  want  tc^die,  if  they  mean  anything.  Hut 
1,  don't  want  to. die.'  So  1  don't  think  1  oyght  to  say 
them."  In  my  own  mind  I  sympathized  very  much  \v,ith 
thd  injector  ;  Ijut  l*  endeavoured  to  meet  the  objection. 
"  IlyiHns,"  I  said,  "  are  written  r^ot  for  single  person's  but  " 
fof  congregations.  In  a  whole  churchful  you  will  find  all 
sorts  of  people  of  diffcrcrit  .ages  and  ways  of  .thinking. 
»Soma  are  glad  and  strong,  others  sad  and  weak.  Some 
rejoice  in  life  ari^  look  forward  eagerly  to'labour.  These 
are  mostly  thq  young  ;  but  the  older  sort  are  sometimes 
tired  of^lifc  and  longing  for  rest.-  Now  when" we  are  sing- 
ing i^hymn  we  must  all  do  our  best;  young  and  oFti,  happy 
and  sad,  trf enter,  into  one  another's  feelings,  and  we  must 
not  exflict  that  every  word-  in  cvfry  hymn  will  precisely^ 
reprcsenfourown  particular  feelings  at  the  moment :  the 
lime  wHl  perhaps  **«ie  when  the  words  that  now  seem '/ 
^  meanin'^dess  to  us  will  exactly  represent  our  deepest 
feelings,  and  we  shall  wonder  how  we  could  have  ever 
failed  to  feel' them  ;  but  for. the  present  we  must  not  be 
disposed'  alwiays^  to  be  asking,  '  Do  I  agree  .with  this  ? 
Eo  1  exactly  (eel  thiit  J '  Of  course  if  it  occurs  to  you 
that  these  or  tliose  words  arc  so  opposite  to  what  .you 
think,  that  yoii  Would  be^tellirt^a  lie  to  Qod  in  uttering 
them,  why  then  you'  must  not  utter  t4ien»  :  but  you  ought 
not  to  suppose  that  in  a  church  service  God  exacts  from 
you  a  rigid  account  for  every  tvbrd  6(  the  congre^tional 
utterances  in  which  you  take  part :    if  you  can  heartily . 
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join  in'thc  greater  part  of  the  service,  do  not  be  afraid  ; 

He  accepts  your  prayers,  and  praises."'    .Many  years  have 

passed  flway  since  I  spol'Ce  lluis^:  and,  since  then,  I  have; 

found  myself  often   oljiii^ed  to   rejieat  to  myself,  for  my 

V\vn  guidance,  the  advice  uliich   I   tlien  gave  toXguidc 

/"aJToTRcr.      In  a  public  service  one  nuist^  give  and  k^die, 
-and  I  sec  no  reasoli  at  all  why  a  believer  in  non-mira"tu-  ^ 
lous  Christianity  should  not  find  himself  in  harmony  witk 
the  services  of  the  Churchy'  of  I'^ngland.     His  interpreta- 
tion both  of  the  Ijible  and  of  the  Prayer-book -will  bo 
.  different  from  that  of  most   of  the  congregation  ;  but  he 
-will  accept  \joth  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-hookas  thu 
best  books  that  could  bd  used  for  their  several  purposes, 
and  would  be  sorry  to  sec  tlicm  rephiccd  by  anything  that 
could  be  devised  by  himself  or  by  those  nvho  "think  as 
he  does.  .  ^ 

So  far  I  can  speak  confidently  ;  Ijut  I  am  more  doubtful 
as  to  the  answer  that   should  be   given  to  your  second 

^  questio/i,  "Can  a  believer  in  non-miracuhju^"  Christianity 
remain  a  minister  in  the  Church  of  llngland?,"  Looking 
at  the  Articles,  if  I  were  forced  to  assume  that  evcjy  one 

*  of  them  is  binying  on  a*Church«of  IZngland  minister,  1 
shoufd  say  that  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  is  necessary  for 

.'  every  one  who  can  hon'cstly  sign  an  assent  to  the  Article 
on  Christ's  Resurrection,  which  asserts  that,  "  Christ  did 
•  truly  rise  again  from  deathfand  took  again  His  body  with 
flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection 
of  man's  nature,  \Yherewith  Ht  ascended  into^ heaven.'' 
These  words  dii^inctlv  declare  the  Resurrection  of 
,  CliVist's 'material  body;  a^nd  as  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  fact,  I  cannot  assent  to  the  words,  nor  do  I  see  how 
any  believer  in  non-miraculous  Christianity  can  assent 
to  them. 

Perhaps  you  may  tliink,  in  your  innocence,  that  this 
dfsposes;  of  the  question,  arguing  logically  thus :  "  The 
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Church  of  Eni,'lan^  appoints  ccitain*Art^lcs  as  tests  of 
belief  for  her  la'inisters  ;  A  cAnnot  assent  to-onc  of  these 
Articles  ;  therefore  A  has  no  right  to'reinain  a  minister  : 

.  there  is  no  loophole  out  of  this  logical  statement  of  the  , 
case."  There  is  not :  and  if  the  Church  of  England  were 
governed  in  accordance  with  logic,  I  (iind  a  good  mj^ny 
others)  ought.tp  have  left  the  ranks  of  her  ministers  as 
soon  ;>s  we  found  that  we,  had  been  forced  ,to  reject  a 
single  clause  of  a  single  Article.  But  the  Ch«rch  has  not., 
been  fof' several  geijcrations  governed  in  this  logica!  wayr 
.  Besides  practically  and  generally  allowing  amojig  its 
.  members  a  s^reat  degree  of  freedom  anJ!^  latitude,  it  lias 
enlarged  that  latitude  during  the  last  generation  by  a 

'  specilic  and  authoritative  alteration  of  the  terms  of  sub- 
scription to  the  Articles,  ''tfien  I  signed  them— which  I 
<A.  did,  with  perfect  honesty  ancrsincerity,  some  tjjrje  or  four 
and  tw'enty  years  ago— we  'were  obliged  t^'  assent  and 
consent"  to  "  each  and  every"  Article  in  each  particular  :' 
I  forget  the  ex;4ct  teri?is,but  I  know  they  were  as  strin'gent 
as  they  well  could  be.  liut  in  1S65  the  Clerjcal  Sub- 
scription Act  jntroduced  a  new  form  :— "  I  assent  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion  and  to  thel5ook  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  ...  I  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  therein  set  forth  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God."  Now  if  "therdn"  meant  "ly  each  and  every 
h  clause  of  each  and  every  Article,"  tha/^would  have  been 
tantamount  to  a  mere  repetition  of  the  old  requirement. 

'  Obviously  therefore  this  alteration  implies  an  obligation 
of  the  subscriber  to  assent,  no  longer  to  "each^nd  every 
Article"  in  particular,  but  to  the  Articles  as  a  whole, 
regarded  as  an  expression  of  Anglican  doctrine.  <:onse- 
quently,  at  present,  the  necessity  of  subscription  need  not 
repel  any  one.  unless  he  'finds  himself  unable  to  accept 
"the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  as  set  fofrh^i 
not  in    detail,  but    generally,   in   the   Articles   and    the 
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I'rayer-book  ;  and'  I  need  not  say  that  a  believer  in  non- 
miracnl(5u3  Christianity  by  no  means  occupies  a  position 
of  such  dissent  as  this.  '  ,^ 

The  only  obstacle  therefore  for  a  scrupulous  minister 
will  be  irwhe  services  of , the  Church  and  in  the  reading 
of  the  Hible:  and  here  I-hdmft  that  there  is  a  very  con-"' 
siderable  obstacle,  tholii(l/it  appears  tome  to  be  less  than 
it^wasa  dozen  years  ago,  iind  each  year  lesstns  lit  still 
thcr.     'She  drfficiilfy'lies*  not  in  the  scepticism  of  the 

imstcr  (who  may  brf  'O.  more  faithful  worshipper  of 
mt  than  any/sne  in  his  flock)  nor  in  any  congregational 
suspicioij  y)r  alarm  (for  his  advanced  views  lie  quite 
beyond  the  horizon  of  the  thoughts  of  any  counWy  con- 
gregation, and  any  but  an  exceptional  congregation  else- 
where) but  almost  entirely  ir^the  minister's  own  uneasy 
serisc  of  a  difference  between  himself  and  his  people  ;  in 
hia^fcar  that  he  may  be  acting  hypocritically;  in  his 
consequent  loss  of  self-respect ;  and  in  a  resulting  demo"- 
ralization  affecting  all  his  work. 

Clearly  this  is  a  diffidilty  Tj-hich  would  be  diminished,' 
if  not  altogetlisr  removed,  b);  publicity  ;  but  as  long  as  it 
is  not  publicly  recognized  that  widely  different  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Scripture  are  possible  afid  compatible  with 
the  worship  of'Ch'rist,  the  difficulty  is  a  very  serious  one.. 
Whenever  Such  a  man  reads  the  Bible  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duty^/hejs  liable  to,  be  haunted  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  fs  two-faced.  He  convej's  to  his  con- 
gregation ;m  obvious  meaning  and  they  assume  that  he 
accepts  that  meaning  himself ;  but  he  does  not.  Suppose, 
for  example,  he  reads  the  stary  of  the  battle  of  Beth- 
horon  :  his  congregation  believes  that  it  is  listening  to  the 
most  stupendous  miracle  that  the  world  has  witnessed  ; 
the  noftiister  believes  that  he  is  reading  an  account  of  one 
•oJTthe'lwenty,  or  more,  decisive  battles  of  history.  Simi- 
larly, in  the  New  Testament,  if  he  reads  the  narrative  of 
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the  feeding  of  the  4^,ooo  or  5,000,  he  reads  it  as  a  religious  \ 
legend,  curiously  piysserving  a  deep  spiritual  truth,,  but  of 
no  value  except  for  its  ciTrbfematic  meaning  ;  but  his  con- 
gregation listens  to  him  as  if  he  were  reciting  one  of  the 
most  impprtant  proofs  that  ^esus  was  no  mere  man,  b^t 
truly  the  Son  of  God.     I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate' the 
/    difference   between   the    rationalizing  *iinister    and   the 
■   literalizing  congregation.     Bodi  he  and  they  believe  that 
in  the  battle  of   Beth-horon  God  was  working  out  tht 
»       destiny  of   Israel'  afid   preparing  for   Himself  a  chosen 
people  ;  both' he  and  thfcy  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  true-  Bread  of  life  ;   and.  similarly,  as  regards  many 
other  miraculous  narratives  of. the  Scriijtures^^the  con- 
'     •    grcgation  and  the    minister,  thpttgh'  divided   as  to  the 
*     acceptance  of  the  historicaJ/ftJct,  will  be  united  in  ac- 
cepting the  spiritual  interpretation  which  is  the  essence 
of  the°  narrative.     Mbfeovb^  every  year  is  probably  in- 
■    -     creasing  the  number  of  the  Imty  who   take  the   same 
esoteric"  view  as  the  minister  t;lkcs  ^bont  many  of"  the 
■  miracles.      In   any  educated   congregation  jtcie   must 
be  a  large  number  of  men,  and  there  will  so|!y^9  a  large 
number    of  women,  who  do    not  believe   ih  the   literal 
stories  of  Balaam's  ass,  Elisha's  floating  axe-head,  and 
Samson's  txploit  witlr  the  jaw-bone.    .  Unless  educated 
people  are  kept  out  of  our  churchej,  or  separate  them- 
selves from  the  Church,  this  number  must  soon  increase. 
'Hius  the  gulf  between  the  rationalizing  minister  and  the 
congregation  tends  yearly  to  dirfiinish  through  the  action 
of  the  congregation  ;  and  if  only  both  the'  esoteric  and 
the  exoteric  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  were  generally 
recognized  as  being  compatible  with  the  faithful  worship 
of  Christ,  1  do  not  see   why  the   minister   should    not 
claim  for  himself,  without  any   sense   of   con^int  or 
insincerity,  the  same  freedom  of  interpreting  the  Bible 
which  is  accorded  to  the  laity.      ' 
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There  still  remains  however  the  clause  in  the  Creed 
stating  the  Miraculous  Conception,  wliich  to  me  appears 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  all.  It  is  one  Jhing,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  repeat  the  prayers  of  the  Church  and  to  read' 
passages  /rom  the  sacred  books  of  thp  Church,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  congregation,  and  rather  a  different 
•thing  to  stand  up  and  say — not  only  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  congregation,  but  in  your  individual  character,  as  a 
Christian,  and  as  a  pric^st  as  well — "  I  believe  this,  or 
that,"  and  to  take  money  for  so  saying  ;  jvhile  all  the  time 
you  arc  saying  under  your  breath,  "  But  I  only  believe  it 
metaphorically.''  Here,  again,  my  scruples  would  be 
removed,  if  it  were  only  generally  understood  that  the 
metaphorical  intcrpretationi\as  possible  and  permissible. 
As  regards  the  Athan.-\^ian .  Creed,  for  example,  I  should 
have  no  scruples  at  all.  For  the  tone  yrvd  spirit,  as  well 
as  fbr  the  phraseology,  of  that  Creed,  Ijfecl  the  strongest 
aversion.  Yet  h  should  repeat  it  as^he  moutiipiece  of 
the  congregation  without  any  hcsif^lioji,  because  they 
would  all  know  that  the  Church  off  England,«so  far  as  it 

^  can^eak  through  the  archbisMps  and  bishops,' has 
signified  that  the  re[)ulsive  chuj^s  in  the  Creed  may  all 
be  so  explained  as  practically  to  be  explained  away.  I 
do  not  in  the  least  believe  that  this  mild  interpretation  of 
the  damnatory  clauses  explains  their  original  meaning  ; 
but  that  matters  little  or  nothing.  Provided  there  be  no  , 
suspicion  of  insincerity,  I  am  willing  to  piake  considerable 
sacrifices  of  personal  convictions  in  so  complex  a  rite  as 
congregational  worship.  The  clergyman  whom  I  most 
respect  has  not  read  the  Athanasian  Creed  for  thirty 
years:  for  my  own  sake,  as  a  participator  in  the  worship 
of  his  church,  I  rejoice  ;  but  all  my  respect  for  him  did  , 
not  prevent  mc  from  doubting  sometimes  whether  he  was 
right  in  this   fnatter,  until  I  found  that  his  actioir  had 

'   been  prompted  by  an  exptgssion  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
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some  representative  mcVibers  of  his  congregation.     For 
if  one  clergyman  is  jus^^Ified  in  omitting  the  Atlianasian 

'  Creed  \vlienc\er  lie  lil-^g^^lo  iwt  scc'whv  another  is  not 
justified  in  roading  it  whencWt  'ic  like*  :  the  liberty  of  the" 
.clergy  might'  ea;iii\-  become  the  slavery  of  the  laity.  I 
should  therefore  bSi>i<«^rel;'  tn.  roa4thc  rejiugnant  Atlian- 
asian Creed  because  every  nienibc1W»4jii>-*congregatioii 
would  know  (and  1  should  feel  justiBeirrTs4ctling  them 
know  from  the  pulpit)  that  I  read  it  in  obcdicnTn^tDtlfc - 
law  and  in  spite  of  m^^  convictions.  lUit  I  am  noqjrfT 
ready,  at  present,  to  read  the  Apostles'  Creed  or  Nicenc 
Creed,  although  I  cordiall)'  accept  them  except  s'o  fiir  as 

.  concerns  tiic  one  word  which  expresses  the  Miraculous 
Conception.  My  reason  is,  that  I  should  not  like  to 
leave  my  congrcgatirtn  ynder  the  impression  that  1  ac- 
cepted that  dogma,  and  on  the  other  hand  -I  sliould  not 
feel  justified  in  using  a  pulpit  of  the  Natioiial  Cliurch 
to  explain  why  I  rejected  it. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  previous  instance,  I  feel  that  times 
are  rapidly  changing,  and  the  freedom  of  ministers  in  the 
Church  of  England  is  rapidly  increasing.  For  scruples  as 
to  the  use  of  the  Creeds,  no  less  than  for  sc^if  les  as  to  the 
reading  of  Jjic  Seriptures,  publicity  Js  tlic  chief  remedy 

'  wanting  to  dissipate  scruples  ;  and  time  is  on  the  side  of 
frrtdom.     15clicf  in   miracles   now   rests  on  an   inclined 

'"plane  ;".lriction  is  daily  lessening,  the  downward  mtition  is 
rapidly- increasing  ;  iit  a  few  more  years  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  of  England  may  recognize,  not  with  reluctance^ 
but  with  delight,  that  there  ,arc  some  )oung  men  who 
know  cnoiigh  of  Greek,  and  of  history,  and  of  evidence, 
to  be  convinced  that  the  miracles  are  unhistorical,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  are  worshippers  of  Christ  on  conviction, 
with  a  faith  not  to  be  shaken  by  anything  that  science 
or  criticism  can  discover,  hnd  with  a  readiness  to  serve 
Christ,  as  ministers  in  the  English  Church,  if  they  can  do 
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• 

so  without  sacrifice  of  their  opinions  and  without  suspicion 
of  insincerity.      ♦ 

Tcrsonaily,  I  havenot/clt  these  scruples  very  acutely. 
Circumstances  ha\e  placed  nic  where  nothing  has  been 

'required  of  nic  wliicli  miglit»not  havcbcen  done  as  well 
by  a  Nonconformist  as  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  To  help  a  friend,  or  do  occasional  work  in  an 
imollkial  way,  has  never  caused  me  the  least  misgiving  ; 
for  I  have  always  remairted  in  cordial  accord  with  the 
forms  of  worship  current  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
only  dilTcrcnce  fiiat  my  views  have  made  *n  my  clerical 
action  has  been  this,  that  I'  have  preferred  foP  a  time  not 
*to  place  myself  in  any  position  where  ministerial  work 
might  officially^  He  required  of  me.  Vet  even  these 
scru[)les  have  been  doubtfully  entertained,  and  would 
vanish  altogether  if  cxcr  I  were  to  publish  a  volume  of 
such  Icycrs  as  I  am  now  waiting  to  \oi\,  so  that  I  could 
be  sure  that  my  opinions  were  no  secret  from  my  Bishop 
■and  from  suchjnembers  o^  my  congregation  as  were  likely 
to  understand  them.  ' 

The  advice  which  I  have  given  to  myself,  I  ^hould 
also  be  inclined  to  give.to  others  who  areflheady  ministers 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  who'have  scrupjes  of  con- 
science in  consequence  of  some  divergence  from  orthodox 

^views  :'  "  Stay  where  >ou  arc,  as  long  as  you  feel  that 
you  can  sincerely  worship  Christ  as  the  Eternal  Son  of 
God,  and  as  long  as  you  can  preach  a  gospel  of  faith 

Land  strength,  not  only  fronf  thc-piulpit  but\dso  by  the 
bedside  of  the  dying.  If  you  can  do  this,  you  may 
stay,  though  you  arc  obliged  to  interpret  metaphorically 
some*  expressions  in  the  Creed.  If  you  cannot  do  this, 
go  at  once,  even  though  you  can  accept  cvjcry  syllabic 
in  all  the  Creeds  in  the  most  literal  sense." 

To  young  men.  who  have  not  yet  been  ordained  and 
who  incline  to  "rational"  views  of  CI.    .tiaiiity,  I  have 
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been  disposed  fiitlicrto  to  give  different  advice  :  "  Wait 
a  while!  Tlic  fashion  of  men's  opinion  is  rapidly  changing  ; 
the  cxceteive  fear  of  science  on  the  p.trt  of  the  Clcrgy«r— 
many  of  whom.' come  from  Public  Schools  where  they  have 
received  no  training  in  the  rudiments  of  science  or 
mathematics~i!?,  strange  to  say,  predisposing  all  but  cx^ 
treme  High  Churchmen  to  welcome  the  adhesion  of  any 
who  arc  firm  believers  in  Christ,  even  though  they  may 
doubt  or  reject  the  miracles.  It  would  be  a  miserable 
thing'tabe  ordained,  and  to  undertake  the  task  of  preach- 
ing a  doctrine  implying  the  highest  conceivable  morality, 
and  presently  to  find  yourself  condemned  by  those  to 
whom  you  should  be  an  exOiiTiple  as  well  as  an  instructor, 
for  what  appears  to  them  patent  insincerity— coi^ddmncd 
by  others,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  acquitted  by  yourself. 
In  a  few  years  you  may  perhaps  find  ij;  possible  to  be  or- 
dained  not  upon  tolerance  but  with  a  hearty'reccption,  and 
then  there  need  be  no  concealment  of  your  opinions."  " 

Such  is  the  language  that  I  have  hitherto"used  on  the 
very  few  occasions  when  I  have  been  consulted,  generally 
advising  delay.  But  n6w  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
time  has  come  when  young  men  with  these  opinions  ought 
not  to  wait,  but  ougilit  at  least  to  set  their  case  before  the 
Bishops,  leaving  it  to  them  to  accejk  ot  refuse  them  as 
candidates  for  ordination.  Schisms  and  pro'^futions  are 
very  objectionable  things,  but  there  are  worse  evils  even 
than  these.  There  is  the'danger^f  hypocrisy,  spreailing, 
like  an  infection,  from  oneself  .to  others.  The  hour  has 
perhaps  comt  for  authorizing  or  condemning  the  extreme 
freedom  of  opinion  which  some  of  the  Broad  Churchmen 
have  assumed.  Proverbs  and  texts  might  be  quoted  in 
equal  abundance  to  j^iistify  action  or  inaction  in  the  ab- 
stract ;  but  two'important  practical  considerations  appear 
t8  me  to  dictate  some  kind  of  action  without  delay. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  hear  the  complaint  that  *he  ablest 
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and  most  conscientious  mfn  arc  dctcri'cd  by  scruples  from 
entering  the  ministry  in  (lie  Church  of  England,  even 
when  they  feel  a  strong  bent  for  clerical  work.  If  this 
scarcity  of  able  candidates  for  ordination  continues  for 
many  more  years,  we  shall  ha\'e  bad  times  in  store  for  us. 
Already  I  think  I  h:tvc  noted,  among  some  ministers  who 
arc  conscious  of  but  little  intellectual  and  not  much  more 
sjjiritual  power,  a  disposition  unduly  to  magnify  their 
oflice,  the  ritual,  the  mechanical  use  of  the  sacraments, 
parochial  machinery,  'processions,  sensational  hymns, 
church  salv;(tion»armies,  and  church-routine  generally, 
because  tjicy  feel  they  have  no  evangelic  message  of  their 
own,  no  individual  inspiration.  In  some  degree,  such  a 
subordination  of  self  is  good  and  rnay  argue  modesty ; 
but  '\\  many  cases  it  is  not  good,  when  it  leads  young  men 
to  materializa  and  sensualize  religion,  to  suppose  that  the 
plxaching  of  Christ's  Gospel  and  the  elevation  of  the  souls 
of  men  can  be  effected  bv  ecclesiastical  battalion  drill ;  to  .^  , 
dispense  with  study,  thcmght,  andobservation  'to  acquiesce 
in  the  Icttcy  of  the  collected  dogmas  of  the  past,  and  to 
hope  for  no  new  spiritual  truth  iifm.  the  progress  of  the 
ages  controlled  by  the  ever  fresh  revelations  of  the  Spirit  ' 
of  Ciod. 

On  the  other  hand^i^hcrc  is  the  opposite  evil,  on  which 
I  ha\e  already  touched — I  mean  the  danger  that  some  of* 
the  more  intellectual  among  the  clergy,  those  who  do  not 
;ivmpathi;'.c  with  sacerdotalism  and  arc  popularly  reckoned  * 

:unong^thc  "  l!road.Church,''may  not  only  be  ^uspcctcd 
of  insincerity  in  i)rofessihg  to  believe  what  they,  as  a  fact, 
disljclicve,  but  may  :dso  become  actually  demoralized  by  / 

self-suspicions  and  hence  indirectly  demoralize  their  con-  / 

gregations.  I  confess  my  s\inpathics  are  \cry  much  with 
a  man  in  that  i\osition.     lie  has  been  sometimes  the  victim  ,       / 

of 'cruel  circumstances.     In  ITis  youth,  the  religious  prob-  / 

Icms  of  the  present  day  lay  all  in  the  background.    Before 
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lie  was  ordained,  he  may  very  .well  have  discerned  no 
difficultiit  at  all  in  the  career  before  him,  nothing  but 
tlic  prospclLof  a  noble  work,  to  which  he  felt  himself 
called.  His  nfcwas  probably  spent  in  a  public  boardin.^- 
schooj,  where  h'c'^carccly  ever  had  a  minute  to  himscM" 
for  thought  and  meditation  ;  it  being  the  ideal  of  the 
educator  so  to  engross  the  time  and  energy  of  each  pupil 
in  studies  or  in  games  that  the  average  youth  mi]^Rf-be 
kept  out  of  moral  mischief  and  the  clever  youth  might  .get 
a  scholarship  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  When  he  came 
to  the  University  he  found  himself  expected  to  devote 
himself  to  "  reading  for  a  degree,"  and  there  was  little  or 
no  time  for  theology;  after  taking  his  degree-he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  earning  his  living,  and  if 
he  \vas  intending  to  become  a 'clergyman  he  naturally 
desired  to  be  ordained  as  soon  as  possible.  If  he  was  very 
fortunate,  he  may  have  contrived  (as  I  did)  to  get  a  year's 
reading  at  theology  while  he  supported  himself  by  taking 
pupils';  but  that  was  probably  the  utmost  of  his  prcparjj- 
tion/  Soon  after  reaGhin.gliis  _twenty-third  year  he  \(i\s 
ordained.  And  now,  for-^ic  first  time,  leaving  school  and 
I  college,  he, begins  to  i;ealizc  what  life  ineans,  and  to  think 
for  himselfw  Can  we  wonder  that  this  "  thinking  for 
hiinself  ""pro^luces  considerable  chan.gcs  of  thought .?  If 
he  is  healthy,  and  active'in  his  parish,  and  has  not  much 
time  for  rcilection  and  reading,  the  changes  will  belong 
deferred,  and  he  will  be  scarcely  conscious  of  them  :  but 
if  he  has  anymind  at  all  in  him,' and  gives  it  the  least 
exercise,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  an  able  and  honest 
student  of  the  liible  at  tlie  age  of  fort  y-«i\,  when  becomes 
to  compare  the  opinions  of  his  manhood  with  those  of  his 
vouth,  will  not  find  that  he  has  ceased  to  believe,  o'r  at  all 
events  to  be  certain  of,  the  historical  accuracy  of  a  good 
tleal  which  he  accepted  with  unquestioning  confidence  at 
the  age  of  twenty- three. ,    , 
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Changes  of  this  kind  arc  irt^vitable,  and  they  ought  not 
to  be  feared.  Vet  perliaps  the  fear  of  them  deters  some 
of  the  more  thoughtful  young  men  from  presenting  them- 
selves for  ordination.  They  know  that  they  believe  in 
such  and  such  facts  now,  but,  say  they,  "  Many  sincere 
and  thouglitful  persons  dispute  the  truth  of  these  facts  ; 
and  what  will  be  my  position  some  tfiOiT^rs  hence  if  I  find 
that  I  am  driven  to  deny  what  T now  affirm?"  What 
one  would  like  to  be  able  to  reply,  in  airswer  to  such  an 
appeal,  would  be,  that  the  worship  of  Christ  does  not 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  a  few  isolated. and  disputable 
pieces  of  evidence,  but  upon  the  testimony  of  the  con- 
gcience  based  upon  indisputable  (though  complex)  evi- 
dence ;  so  tjiat.if  the  man's  conscience  remains  the  same, 
he  need  not  fear  lest  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
faith  will  be  shaken ,15y  any  historical  or  scientific  criticism. 
From  the  terrestrial  point  of  view,  Christ  is  human 
nature  at  its  divinest.  Whoever  therefore  in  the  highest 
degree  loves  and  trusts  and  reveres  human  nature  at  its 
divinest,  he  naturally  worships  a  representation  of  Christ, 
even  though  he  may  never  have  heard  of  the  name. 
Now  life  will  bring  a  young  m,-)n  many  disappointments 
and  disillusions  and  paradoxes  :  but  no  one,  who  has 
once  worshipped  Christ  in  this  natural  way,  need  fear  (or 
hope  ?)  that  life  will  ever  bring  him  anything  more  worthy 
of  representing  human  nature  at  its  divinest,  anything 
therefore  more  worthy  of  worship,  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
The  only  danger  is,  that  one  may  c^asc  to  be  able  to  love 
and  trust  and  revere  the  objects  that  deserve  these  feelings. 
There  is  indeed  that  danger,  just  as  there  is  the  danger 
that  one  may  cease  to  be  able  to  be  honest.  But  what 
young  man,  in  mapping  out  his  future,  would  make  in- 
surance against  such  a  moral  paralysis  ?  A  man  ought 
no  more— a  man  ought  still  less— to  contemplate  the 
{Jbssibility  of  becoming  unable  to  worship  Christ,  than 
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the  possibility  of  becoming  unable  to  revere  a  kind  father 
or  love  affectionate  children.  If  then  our  candidate  for 
ordination  regards  Christ  in  this  spirit,  one  would  like  to 
encourage  him  to  present  himself  for  ordination  even 
tiiough  he  'may  alrcjftly  doubt  the  Biblical  narrative 
on  some  points,  and  though  he  may  be  pretty  certain 
that  he  will  change  his  mind  on  many  others  by 
the  time  Jie  is  twice  as  old,  as  he  is  now.  However  it 
rests  vcrwnuch  with  Bishops  to  settle  this  question  ;  and 
the  c|uestion  as  to  what  the  Bishops  might  do  is  so 
important  as  to  demand  a  seprf^ate  letter. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  repiarks  about. the  reluct- 
ance ofihe  ablest  men  at  the  Universities  to  be  ordained, 
I  have  been  told  that  the  state  of  things  is  even  worse  than 
I  had  conceived  at  Cambridge.  There,  at  the  two  largest  " 
colleges.  Trinity  and  St.  John's,  I.  am  told  that  of  the 
Fellows  who  took  their  degrees  between  1S73-9  only  eight, 
out  of  sixty  or  thereabouts,  took  holy  orders  ;  and  of  those 
who  took  degrees  between  1880-6,  only  three  out  of  sixty. 
Trinity  is  conspicuous  ;  of  the  sixty  Fellows  who  took 
degrees  from  1873^-86  onl)^to'o  have  been  ordained. 


). 
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My  dear ,  ^ 

;  .  I  reminded  you  in  my  last  letter  that  ordination  or 
non-ordination  must  largely  depend  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  Bishops.  This,  I  suppose,  must  have  always  been  the 
^ase  to  some  extent  :  but  there  arc  reasons  why  it  may 
well  be  so  now  to  a  greater  extent  than  before.  The 
important  change  made  in  the  form  of  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  has  supplied  a  solid  and  definite 
ground  upon  which  the  Bishops  may  fairly  claim  to 
ascertain  from  candidates  for  ordination  some  details 
about  their  religious  opinions.  In  the  times  when  candi- 
dates had  to  assent  to  every  point  in  every  Article,  no 
further  examination  ,was  necessary :  but  now  that  the 
candidate  is  allowed  (by  implication)  to  dissent  from  some 
things  in  the  Articles,  the  Bishop  may  surely,  without 
any  inquisitorial  oppression,  say  :  '"  Before  I  ordain  you, 
I  should  like  to  know,  in  a  general  <vay,  how  far  your 
dissent  from  the  Articles  extends."  Some  Bishops  may 
be  inclined  to  shrink  from  such  an  interrogation,  as 
though  it  implied  doubt  of  the  candidate's  sincerity;  and 
of  course  such  an  examination  might  be  abused  in  a 
narrow  or  bigoted  or  even  tyrannical  manner.  But  on  the 
whole,  I  think,  it  might  be.  even  rnore  useful  as  a  pro- 
tection and  help  to  the  young  candidate  than  to  the 
Bishop.  Here  and  there,  pcrhapS;^  a  young  man  might 
be  advised  to  give  up,  or  defer,  the  prospect  of  ordination  ; 
t3ut   others-  (who   would   have   otherwise  been   deterred 
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by  scruples)  miglit  be  encouraged  to  be  ordained  in  spite 
of  some  intellectual  difficulties  ;  and  this  fatherly  encour- 
agement fro-m  a  man  of  autliority  and  experience  wouldf  be 
a  great  help  and  comfort,  strengthening  the  young  man  in' 
the  conviction  that  mere  intellectual  difficulties  could  not 
interfere  with  his  faith  in  Christ.  Still  more  valuable 
would  be  the  young  man's  tonsciousncss  that  he  could 
not  be  called  insincere  or  hypocritical,  since  he  had  con- 
cealed nothing  from  the  Bishop,  wh«,  after  hearing  all, 
had  decided  that  there  was  nothing  to  exclude  him  from 
ordination. 

I  wonld'  therefore  advise  any  man  who  desired  to  be 
ordained  but  was  deterred  b)*  present  «ruples  or  thakfearS 


tuple 
iod 


,6f  future  scruples,  to  write  at  an  early  pCTiod  to  the  Bishop  \ 
at  whofee  hands  he  would  be  likely  to  seek  ordination,  \ 
stating  his  difficulties  frankly  and  fully,  and  asking  } 
whether  they  would  be  considered  an  impediment.  If  .he 
felt  any  touch  of  doubt  ^n  the  subject  of  the  miracles,  I 
would  have  him  maker  them  the  subject  of  a  special 
question.  In  some  dioceses  I  should  expect  the  answer 
to  be  unfavourable.  From  others  perhaps  the  answer 
would  come  that  the  Bishop  was  "  unwilling  to  undertake 
so  heavy  a  responsibility  ;  each  man  must  decide  for 
himself  whether  he  can  honestlv  read  the  services  of  the 
Church  and  the  lcsso*lsTr^m  the  Scriptures  without 
believing  in  miraclesr'  That  flnswcr  would  be,  jn  my 
judgment,  regrettable!  though  not  unnatural  or  indefen- 
srble.  But  even  that  answer  would  be  of  value,  as  it 
would  be  a  record  tl/it,  at  all  events,  the  Bishop  had  not 
been  kept  iii  iiaja^nce  of  anything  that  the  candidate 
ought  to  iTrfvercvealed  to  him  :  and  this  in  itself  would  be 
of  great  value  in  lightening  for  a  scrupulous  and  self- 
introspective  young  man  the  burden  of/the  questions 
which  might  sometimes  misc  in  his  mind  as  he  read 
aloud  in  the  congregation  the  words  of  the  Bible  or   the 
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Prayer-book.  Moreover,  I  should  anticipate  that  every  year 
would  see  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  dioceses 
from  which  a  still  more  favourable  jinswer  might  be 
returned :  ''  If  with  all  your  heart  you  worship  Christ  as 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  if  you  can  honestly  and  sincerely 
accept  the  Church  services  as  excellent  (though  imperfect) 
expressions  of  congregational  worsl\) ;  and  the  Scriptures 
as  super-excellent  (though  imperfect)  expressions  of  spiri- 
tual fact ;  if  you  feel  that  you  have  a  message  of  good 
news  for  the  poor  and  simple  as  well  as  for  the"  rich  and 
educated,  and  that  you  can  preach  the  spiritual  truths 
which  you  'and  all  of  us  recognize  to  be  the  essence  of 
the  Gospel,  without  attacking  those  material  shapes  in 
which,  for  many  generations  to  come,  all  spiritual  truths'" 
must  find  expression  for  the  vast  majority  of  Christians, 
then  I  can  encourage  you  to  come  to  the  ministry  of  Christ. 
I  myself  am  of  the  old  school  and  believe  in  the  miracles, 
or  if  not  in  all,  at  all  events  in  most ;  but  I  recognize  that 
this  belief— though  to  me  it  seems  safer  and  desirable — is 
not  essential  :  come  therefore  to  the  ministry,  with  the 
miracles  if  you  can,  without  them  if  you  cannot." 

Here  indeed  is  a  reasonable  criterion  of  fitness  for 
ordination  :  and  if  a  man  cannot  satisfy  this,  I  do  not 
see  ho\^  he  can  complain  of  being  excluded.  But  no 
other  criterion  feeems  likely  to  be  permanently  tenable. 
-For  imagine  yourself  to  be  a  Bishop,  trying  to  lay  down 
,  some  short,  precise,  and  convenient  test,  as  regards^the 
belief  in  the  miraculous  :  where  are  you  to  draw  the  line  ? 
A  young  man,  eminently  fit  in  all  respects  for  ministerial 
work,  comes  to  you  and  says  th^t  he  accepts  all  the 
miracles  but  one  ;  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
Joshua  stopped  the  movement  of  the  sun  (or  earth). 
What  are  you  to  do  ?  Reject  him  ?  Surely  not :  not 
even  though  you  were  Canon  Liddon,  raised  (as  I  hope  he 
will  be  raised)  to  the  episcopal  bench.    The  Universities 
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would  join  in  protest  against  your  bigotry  ;  the  whole 
of  educated  society  would  secede  from  the  Church  on 
such -conditions  :  the  masses  of  non-Christian  ;md  semi- 
Christian  working  men  would  cry  out  that  such  aYejection 
was  a  portent  of  tyranny,  and  that  the  men  who  could 
accept  admission  to  the  priesthood  on  such  terms  as  thesfe 
were  no  better  than  superstitious  dolts  and  slaves, 
creature's  to  be  suppressed  in  a  free  country  !  Well, 
then,  you  admit  him  :  will  you  reject  his  younger  brother 
next  year,  who  finds  thaf  he  cannot  accept  the  miracle  of 
Balaam's  ass  speaking  with  a  human  voice?  Certainly 
you  will  admit  him  too.  And  now  where  are  you  to 
stop  ?  If  you  admit  a  man  who  denies  two  miracles,  ^vill 
you  accept  a  man  who  denies  a  third,  say,  the  miracle  of 

*V      Elisha's  floating  axe-head  ?    And  if  three,  why  not  four  ? 

^^^>Ol^w  not  five  ?  and  so  on  to  the  end  8f  the  list  ? 

\^ain,  a  man.  comes  to  you  and  says  that  he  feels 
oMlged  to  reject  as  an  interpolation— although  willing  to 
read,  them  as  paijt  of  an  erroneous  but  long  cherished 
tradition— the  well-kn6wn  words  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  "  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power  and  the 
glory,  for  ever  and  ever  :  "  w  hat  will  you  do  to  him  ? 
Refuse  him  ?  Surely  not.  The  Revisers  of  the  New 
Testament  have  themselves  rejected  the  addition,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  no  scholar  who  valued  God's  Word,  and 
certainly  no  Bishop,  would  wish  to  reject  a  man  for  pre- 
ferring the  New  Version  of  the  Bible  to  the  Old.  But,  if 
you  admit-  him,'wha|'ar6N^i  to  say  to  his  companion, 
who  rejects  also  the  last  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark's 
Gospel?  In  my  opinion,  a  man  must  be,'  Hellenistically 
speaking,  an  "idiot,"— a  Greek  "idiot,"  what  the  Greeks 
call  idtptl-s—to  believe  in  their  genuineness.  But  even 
though  you,  being  a  busy  Bishop,  may  l)ave  forgotten  a 
good  deal  of  Greek,  you  cannot  forget  the  decision  of  the 
Revisers.    For  here  again  the  Revisers  are  on  the  young 
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man's  side.  They  have  printed  this  passage  as  a  kind  of 
Appendix,  placing  an  interval  between  it  and  the  Gospel, 
and  appending  this  note  :  "  The  two  oldest  Greek  MSS. 
and  some  older  authorities,  omit  from  verse  9  to  the  end. « 
Some  other  authorities  have  a  different  ending  to  the 
Gospel."  Now  if  you  admit  the  rejecter  of  these  two 
passages,  will  you  refuse  his  companion,  who  tells  you  ' 
he  is  compell%d  to  ^gree  with  the  Revisers  also  as  to  a 
third  passage,  Johi)  vii..  55-^viii.  11,  where  the  Revised 
Version  brackets  several  verses,  adding  this  note,  "  Most 
of  the  ancient  authorities  omit  John  vii.  53 — viii.  11. 
Those  iJfhich  contain  it  vary  much  from  each  other  "  ? 
You  must  certainly  accept  him.  But  if  you  accept  him, 
wbat  are  you  to  say  to  young  men  who  go  further  and 
reject  whole  books  of  the  New  Testament,  for  exar5Tpl^, 
the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter ;  the  genuineness  ol^ 
which  has  been'  impeached  by  a  great  consent  of  autho- 
rities, and  concerning  which  Canon  Wcstcott  says  that  it 
is  the  "one  exception"  to  the  statement  that  the  com- 
T,  bined  canons  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  would 

produce  "a  perfect  Ncw^estament"  ?  And  if  we  let 
him  pass,  under  Canon  Westcott's  wing,  how  shall  we 
deal  with  the  acxt  candwatc,  who  reminds  us  that 
-Luther  rejected  Uie  ApocaVpse  and  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James,  and  declares  that  he\annot  help  agreeing  with 
Luther?  What  lastly  is  to  be  the  fate  of  those  who  avow- 
that  they  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  traces,  even  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  of  considerable  interpolations  or  late 
traditiortg,  especially  in  those  portions  which  contain 
miraculous  narrative  ?  Perhaps  we  might  feel  inclined 
to  say,  "  We  will  take  oifr  stand  on  Wcstcott  and  Hort's 
text,  or  on  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version,  and  will 
refuse  any  candidate  who  rejects  a  word  of  the  New- 
Testament  that  is  contained  in  either  of  these  texts  ;  the 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  we  will  draw  it  there." 
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What  !  Shall' we  reject  a  candidate  for  ordination  because 
he  docs  not  accept  the  Gospel  according  to  Westcott 
and  H<Mt,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  an  unauthorized 
thou^hlscholarly  knot  of  men -called  the  Revisers?. 
Impossible!  all  Christendom  would  cry  shame  upon  us. 
On  the  \hole,  wc  seem  drive^-*«'^^  conclusion 
that  no  candidate  for  Anglican  ori^ation  c\n  be  reason- 
ably rejected  for  believing  that  pafts  of  tli^ble  are 
spurious  or  un-historical,  provided  that  he  is  willing 
to  rea4  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  the  portions 
of  Scripture  appointed  by  the  Church.  ^ 

If  the  test  of  miracles  fails,  and  if  the  test  of  an  in- 
fallible book  fails-,  so  too  does  failure  await  the  test  of 
an  infallible  Creed.  It  would  be,  at  all  events,  departing 
strangely  from  the  spirit  of  the  Reformers  and  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Articles,  to  allow  men  laxity  as  regards  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  regarded  as 
specially  inspired,  and  yet  to  pin  them  to  the  letter  of  the 
Creeds,  which  are  regarded  as  being  authoritative  because, 
they  are  based'on  the  Scriptures.  If  a  candidate  were  to 
tell  you,  his  Bishop,  that  "  he  accepted  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  even  of  Christ's  body,  but  that  he  could  not 
honestly  say  that  Christ  rose  on"  the  third  day ;  for  Christ 
was  buried  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  and  rose  early  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  second  day," 
you  jvould  perhaps  reason  with  him,  and  say  that  it  was 
the  Jewish(way  of  reckoning  ;  and  if  he  were  then  to 
reply  to  you  that  to  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation 
this  way  of  reckoning  was  unknown,  and  that  the  phrase 
might  therefore  convey  a  false  impression— what  would 
you  say  to  this  ultra-conscientious  young  man?  This 
probably  :  that  "  the  Creeds  of  Christendom  could  not  be 
disturbed  on  account  of  the  eccentricities  of  wejl-meaning 
individuals  ;  that,  if  this  was  his  only  obstacle,  you,  his 
Bishop,  coiild  take  upon  yourself  to  justify  him  in  repeating 
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these  word^^  the  mo^glipicce  of  the  congregation  ; 
that  it  was  quite  open  t«  him  to  cxnJain  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words  from  the  pulpit ;  Wihat  little  misunder- 
standings of  this  kind,  if  indeed  there  was  danger  of  any,* 
were  insignificant  as  compared  witli  belief  in  the  essential 
fact  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead." 

When  the  young  man  goes  out — probably  satisfied,  un-  - 
less  he  is  very  obstinate,  and  you  a  little  impatient — let 
us  suppose  that  another  man  comes  in,  with  a  different 
objection  to  ihe  same  clause.  He  accepts  the  essential 
fact  that  JeSus  rOsc  from  the  dead,  and  he  docs  not  object 
to  the  words,  "  the  third  day,"-but  he  docs  not  believe 
that  the  material  body  of  Jcsu's  rose  from  the  tomb.  He 
believes  that  Jesus  Himself,  that  is  to  say.  His  spirit, 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  He  manifested  Himself  to 
His  disciples  in  a  spiritual  body,  which,  in  accordance 
with  some  law  of  our  human  spiritual  nature,  was- mani- 
fested to  those,  and  only  to  those,  who  loved  Him  or 
believed  in  'Him.'  This  is  a  more  serious  objection  by 
far :  foi;  you  have  to  consider,  first,  whethft-  the  young 
man  is  likely  to  hold  fast  his  belief  in  the  spiuttial 
Resurrection  of  Jesus,  when  based  on  such  evidence  as 
this ;  and  secondly  whether  he  can  pceach  the  Gospel  6( 
the  risen  Saviour  without  raising  all  sorts  of  questions' 
and  difficulties  in  minds  unprepared  to  grapple  with  them. 
At  this  point,  then,  I  cannot  blame  your  episcopal  judg- 
ment if  you  take  time  to  decide,  and  if,  before  deciding, 
you  do  your  best  to  ascertain  what  manner  of  man  you 
have  to  deal  with,  and,  in  particular,  whether  his  stability 
is  equal  to  his  ability.  "Coubts  and  difficulties"  rfiay 
sometimes  betoken,  not  so  rnuch  a  mind  that  thinks  for 
itself,  as  a  disposition  to  affect  singularity  and  to  strain 
after  constant  novelty.  But  if  you  are  satisfied  on  this 
point,  I  think  y(5u  would  do  well  to  admit  him  to  ordina- 

'  For  the  apparent  exception  of  St.  Paul," see  above,  p.  244.  V 
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tion.  I  would  not  exclude  from  the  ministry  any  one  who 
can  conscientiously  worship  Christ  in  accordance  with 
the  services  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  without  shaking  the  faith  of  the  masses. 
,  Perhaps  1  shall  seem  to  you  (not  now  in  the  temporary 
episcopal  capacity  which  you  kavc  ocdipicd  during  the 

.  last  few  paragraphs,  but  as  plain )  very  illiberal 

in  excluding  from  the  broad  bo'undaries  of  the  National 
ChUfch  those  who  arc  unable  to  worship  Christ.     But  I 
am  not  prepared  to  alter  the  N  iccne  ^reed  or^^Church 
Services ;    and  if  I  could  not  worship  Chris^^annot 
think  that  I  myself  should  desire  to  bcf-iacluded  m  the 
Church  of  England,'as  long-as  that  Creed  and  the  Church 
Services  remained  in  use.     For  how  could  I  offer  prayer 
to  Jesus?    or    sav,   in' any  sense,   "I   believe   in  Jesus 
Christ,  God  of  God,   Ligh^of  Light,  very  God  of  very 
God"?     l4o  plea  of  metaphor  would  ever^ enable  me  to 
repeat  these  words  with  any  honesty,  as  long  as  I  found 
myself  unable  to  worship  Christ.     I  confess  to  a  secret 
feeling  that  many  of  those  who  at  the  present  time  think 
they  do  not  worship  Christ,  do  in  reality  worship  Him  ; 
and  I  have  good  hopes  that  some  of  tjjem  may,  in  time, 
when  they  search  out  their  deepest  feelings,  find  out  that 
they  have  long  been  unconsciously  worshipping  Him,  ai^d 
that  they  can  accept,  with  a  spiritual  interprtetation,  some 
thin<TS  that  have  hitherto  appeared  to  them  inadmissible. 
But  to  demand  that  the  Creeds  and  Church  Services  may 
be  remoulded,  is  a  very  different  thing  frcjm  asking  to 
be  allowed  to  put  a  metaphorical  interpretation  on  one  or 

1  You  should  look  at  a  most  interesting,  and  i,"»'.™<^'iy^*"■"^'^|'y  °,': 
Martineau  in  the  Chrhtimi  R. former  (^o\.  ..  p.  7?),  '" .«h":h . >»=  P°'"'=  "^^ 
tl."  in  a  certain  sense,  the  faith  professed  by  Tr.n.tar..-,ns  •' m  the  So"  ■, 
,  so  fir  from  being  an  idolatry,  that  it  is  id'»;"=? ;  •!"'l<=r jhange  of  name 
with  the  Unitarian  worship  of  Him  who  dwelt  m  Christ.  He  who  .s  the  Son 
n  one  creed  is  the  Father  in  the  other  ;  and  the  two  are  agreed  not  indeed 
by  any  means  tKrouihcut,  but  in  that  which  consututes  the  p>th  and  kernel 
of  both  faiths."  JM 
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twp  phrases  in  tlicm.  When  Parochial  Councils  arc  cstab- 
hshed,  it  may  be  found  ultimately  possible  to  give  some 
larger  latitude  in  the  modification  or  multiplication  of 
Services  so  as  to  make  them  more  inclusive  :  but,  after 
all,  congregations  meet  for  worship,  not  for  the  sake  of 
being  liberal  and  inclusive  ;  and  the  inclusion  of  non- 
worshippers  of  Christ  can  hardly  be  demanded  .from  a 
Church  that  worships  Christ.  Nor  must  the  inclusion 
of  "advanced  thinkers"  be  carried  to  such  an  exltent  as 
to  exclude  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  believers. 

I  myself,  deeply  though  I  sympathize  in  all^essential 
matters  with  the  Church  of  England,  should  neverthe- 
less, be  willing  not  only  to  be  excluded  from  it,  but 
also  to  see  Excluded  all  who  may  take  the  same  views 
as  I  take,  rather  than  that  the  simple  fajth  in  Christ 
entertained  by  the  great  body  of  Christians  should  be 
injured  by  the  premature  disruption  of  those  material 
beliefs,^and  integument.fry  illusions  with  which,  at  present, 
their  spiritual  Beliefs'  are  inseparably  connected.  And 
this  brings  me-  to  another  side  of  the  question.  If  I  were 
pubRshing  an  appeal  to  the  Bishops,  I  should  certainly 
add  an  appeal  to  tjie  younger  Broad  Church  clergy. 
It  ought  not  to  be  '  asking  too  much  from  a  young 
preacher  who  is  an  "  advanced  thinker,"  to  remember  that 
some  reverence  is  due  to  the  simpler  members  of  his 
flock.  Many  of  those  whom  he  authoritatively  instructs  are 
older,  wiser  at  present,  of  larger  experience  in  life,  some 
of  them  perhaps  more  spkitually  minded,  than  he  is. 
What  if  their  deepest  and,  mostnaherished  religious  con- 
victions, right  in  the  jnain,  are  liedXo  cerdiin  expressions 
and  narratives  that  may  not  be  his!5ncally  accurate  ? 
Does  it  follow  that  their  feelinss  are  to  be  outraged 
at  any  moment  by  assaults  upota  the  ancient  forms 
and  expressions  of  their  belief  from\he  lips  of  a  young 
man  who  professes  to  accept  these  forhag,  and  takes  the 
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money  of  the  Church  for  accepting  thprn  ?  Such  attacks 
upon  the  foims  are  ajt  present  worse  than  useless,  because 
they  arc  sure  to  be  construed  into  attacks  upon'  the 
spirit.  In  time  ft  change  will  come,  and  even  now  a 
minister  nia>' do^iuwething  ta  prepare  the  way  for  the 
change.  ,  lie  yda^  institute  IJible  lectures  to  which  he  < 
may  invite  tfie  attendance  of  those  alone  who  wish  to 
study  the  liiblc  critically,  and  those  whose  reading  and 
attainments  qualify  them  to  criticize,  or  to  follow  criticism. 
But,  from  the  pulpit,  matter  of  this  kind  should'  be 
altogether  deluded.  •  S  '         . 

Nor  need  the  preacher  fear  lest  such  restriction  should 
shackle  his  liberty  and  take  the  life  out  of  his  sermons. 
In  almost  every  case  one  invariable  rule  can  be  laid 
down  which.will  give  ample  scope  to  him  and  no  offcnci^ 
to  his  hearers:  "Always  prCach  what  you  believe  to  be 
true,  and  never  go  out  of  your  way  in  order  to  attack 
what  you  believe  to  be  untrue."'  For  Example,  your  Hock  - 
believes  that  Christ's  body  (the  tangible  body)  was  raised 
from  the  grave  ;  you  do  not.  Wf  II  then,  do  not  attack 
their  material  belief;  but  preach  your  spiritual  belief. 
Teach  them  that  Christ's  Rcsurreftion  implies  a  real 
though  invisible  triumph  over  the  invisible  enemy  death  ; 
a  real,  though  invisible,  fitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ; 
a  real,  though  invisible,  presence  in  the  heart  of  cvcjif 
one  who  loves  and  trusts  Him.  Thus  you  may  teach/lie 
habit  of  revhrence,  simultaneously  with  the  habit  of 
inquiry  ;  a  love  of  the  old  forms,  combined  with  a  still 
deeper  love  of  the  new  truths  that  may  be  disco\ercd 
beneath  them  ;  thus  you  will  not  shake  the  faith  of  a 
single  child  ;  you  will  be  impressing  upon  all  alike  un- 
adulterated, precious  truth  without  sacrificing  a  tittle  of 
your  own  convictions  ;  and  at  the  same  time  you  will  be 
insensibly  preparing  the  younger  portion  of  your  flock 
to  detach  the  material  part   of   their  belief  from   the 
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spiritual,  nnd  to  retain  the,,<^t«cr  when  the  >time  -irilTy 
come  tliat  sliall  force  tlicni  t(igive  up  the.  former.  In  a 
similar  spirit  you  sliould  deal  with  the  Ascension  and  the 
Incarnation,  not  prtihting-  out  the  difficulties  involv,ed  in 
the  material  belief  of  those  dogmas,  nor  saying  a  word 
to  disparage  those  who  believe,  in  them,  but  doing  your 
utmost  to  bring  out  the  spiritual  trutlls  and  invisible 
processes  which  are  represented  by  wiose  dogmas. 
Surely  such  a  self-restraint  as  this  is  not  more  than 
may  fairly  be  demanded  from'  any  honourable  man,  I 
will  not  say  from  a  Christian,  but  from  a  gentleman. 
Your  congregation  are  in  their  own  parish  church  ;  they 
are  bound  by  conventional  respect  and  "by  deeply- 
d  re\'erence  for  tradition  and  for  the  House  of  God, 
t(\fnanifest  any  such  open  disapprobation  of  your 
teaching  as  would  be  freely  permissible  at  a  public  meet- 
ing ;  you  are  their  servant,  and  the  servant,  the  paid 
servant,  of  the  National  Church ;  and  yet  you  have 
them  at  your  mercy  while  you  stand  in  the  pulpit. 
Profound  consideiVtion  may  fairly  be  expected  from 
you  for  their  prejudices,  as  you  m'ay  please  to  call 
them  ;  and  all  the  "more  because  they  are,  as  it  we»e,  in 
possession  of  the  church,  while  you  are  an  innovator, 
holding  whaj;  must — at  all  events  for  some  time  to  come — 
appear  to  the  multitude  an  entirely  new  doctrine :  they 
"  stand  on  the  old  ways." 

If  the  teachers  of  natural  or  non-miraculous  Christianity 
could  be  trusted  to  preach  in  this  ^irit,  they  might,  I  think, 
do  a  good  work  a*-  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England, 
withouUBJury  to  themselves,  and  with  much  adviintage  to 
the  natipr  *  If  n&t.  they  must  capie  out  of  the  Church  for 
the  purposes  of  tettflhing  ;  and  th^,  I  fear,  would  result  in 
mischief  both  for  the^hurch  and  fbr  the  State.  I  believe 
that  not  a  few  of  the  educated  ^t^rg|-  are  either  suspending 
their  belief  about  miracles,  or  have  decided  against  them  ; 
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and  if  these  were  suddenly  to  be  banished,  or  gradually  to 
drop  out  oftthe  clericii  ranks  without  receiving  any  suc- 
cessors of  tMpr  way  of  wiinkin^',  the  gulf  would  be  widened 
between  the"'dcrgy  andlhe  educated  laity.  The  men  who 
might  discovciSncw  relig%us  truth  and  prepare  the  way  for 
new  religious  devclopmcjm  having  henceforth  to  c;vrn  their 
living  in  other  ways,  wou(k  find  little  leisure  for'  critical 
study.  The  end  would  be  th:it  the  nation'would  be  for  a 
time  divided  between  superstition  and  agnosticism  ;  and- 
sober  religion  would  go  to  the  wall. 

Not  indeed  that  the  destinies  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
are  to  be  supposed  to  be  permanently  dctei'minabfe  by  the 
fate  of  a  fraction  of  the  IJroad  Church  section  of  the 
English  clergy  !  .  Thq  attraction  of  the  natural  worship  ofvr 
Christ — strange,  nay,  impossible  though  it  may  seem  when 
first  prcscniwtttNiiie  miracle-cravintr  mind — is  far  too 
great  totmmit  the  poteibility  of  its 'ttilimatc  failure.  But 
first  thcr(v<must  come  \  vast  and  depi-essing  defection  on 
the  part  of  those  nomi»>xlJlBfcitians  who  have  hitherto 
worshipped  Christ  on  IliffBHR  of  an  infallible  Church, 
or  on  the  basis  of  an  infallible  Book,  or  on  the  basis  of  ' 
mdjsputable  Miracles.  Perhaps  this  collapse  will  be  pre- 
cipitated by  the'  discovery  of  a  copy  qf  some  Gospel  of  the  ' 
first  century,  turned  up  whcrK^Constantinople  is  evacuated 
•by  tho  Turks.  Vou  cannot  have  forgotten  how  this  year 
(1885)  the  educated  religious  world  in  England  rheld 
its  breath  in  horrible  suspense  when  the  correspondent 
of  the  Times  telegraphed  that  among  the  Egyptian  manu- 
scripts recently  purchased  by  an  Austrian  arch-duke,  there 
had  been  disinterred  a  fragment  belonging  to  a  Gospel 
preceding,  and  differing  from,  any  now  extant.  From  this' 
terrible  discovery  orthodoxy  was  delivered,  for  this  once, 
by  the  learning  of  Professor  Hort :  but  who  shall  guarantecj^ 
that  a  Professor  Hort  shall  be  able,  or  even  willing,  to 
deny  thcypPot^vangelic  claims  of  the  next-discovered 
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m.imiscript  from  the  East?     And  tlicn,  what  will  become 
of  some  of  us  !  .  , 

In  any  case,  with  or  without  such  discoveries,  the 
present  w<ird-faith,  11  nd  boolyfaith,  and  authority-faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  must  sooner  or  later  collapse  ;  and  people  . 
must  he  dri\  en  to  the  conclujion  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Him- 
self must  somchp\v. be  worshipped  through  Himself— JeSus 
throu;^]!  the'Spirit  of  Jesus,  that  Spirit  whicli  is  apparent 
in  families  and  nations -and  Churchcs-"as  well  as  in  the 
Kcw  rcstamcnt,  the  Spirit  of  Love  whence  springs  that 
mutual  hel|)fulncsg  which  in  the  New;  TcstayficITKwe  call 
"fellowship''  and  in  the  newspapers  "  socialism."  This 
and  this  alone  will  help  us  to  apply  our  scicnXc  to  settle 
land  t|iiestions,  Church  questions,  and  war  quchylons,  policy 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  to  cstabUiJi  ■grmcowl  in  the 
world,  the  nati(m,  and  the  human  heart.  I  do  not  say  that 
a  time  will  ever  come 'when  there  will  be  no  obst.lcles  to  • 
faith  in  Christ.  iMoral  obstl^les  will  still  exist  to  make  faith 
dittlcult :  but  some  at  least  of  the  intellectual  difficulties 
by  which  wc  now  shut  ourselves  out  from  Christian  hope 
will  then  be  dissipated.  Odiiiin  thcoloi^uiiin  will  become 
meaningless.  There  will  have  arrived  at  last  that  blessed 
time,  predicted  (1603)  by  Francis  IJacon  (shall  we  say  Just 
thicc  hundred  years  too  soon  ?),  bringing  with  it  "  the  con- 
sumption of  all  that  can  ever  be  said  in  controversies 
of  religion-;''  and  henceforth  there  will  be  no  "coijtro-i 
versies,''  -only  discussions  and  discoveries. 

'1  lien,  with  its  miiwl  freed  from  superstitio^is  terrors  and 
full  of  an  miciuenchaljle  hope,  the  human  race,  owning  its 
allegiance  to  the  Eternal  Goodness,  and  accepting  as  its 
capl.iin  the  Wcfrking  Man  of  .Nazareth,  will  address  itscjf 
stei'.dily  to  the  work  of  Christia'n  socialism,  honouring 
and  encouraging  labour  without  unwise  .ind  spasmodic 
pani|)cring  of  it,  dishonourip;  and  discouraging  idleness 
wit'hout  unwise  and  cHrect  recourse  fo  forcible  suppression 
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'  of  it ;  remembering,  always  that,  as  the  ideal  Working 
^im  was  subject  ta  law,  so  must  they  bC  subject  to  law, 
aJid   as  He  bore   sulfcring  for  the   good   of    others',   so 

*  must  they  be  prepared  to  suffer  as  well  as  to  work.  This 
is  true  sociiUism  and  this,  is  true  Christianity.  Do  ypu 
deny  it,  and  say,  "  This  is  not  the  Christianity  that  has 
been  current  for  eighteen  centuries"  .''  I  reply.  Perhaps 
not ;  and,  if  it  is'not,  we  can  call  it  by  some  other  name. 
.You  remember  the  saying  of  Lessipgi  that  after  cigh^n 
centuries  of  Christianity,  it  was  high  time  to  try  Chris 
Ltt  us  then  aniend  our  phrase  and  say  that  true  socialism 
will  not  be  "  the  Christian  religion  "  but  something  better. 
It  will  b*  the  Christian  Spirit. 

We  arc;  taught  by  our  JJcripturcs  that  it  has  been  some-, 
times  God's^  method  to  teach  the  wise  in  this  world  by 
means  of  those  whom  the  world  calls  foolish,  and  tire 
strong  and  the  rich  in  this  world  by  those  whom  the  World  ' 
calls  weak  and  poor.  If  history  is  thus  to  repeat  itself,  it 
may  be,  reserved  for  the  semi-Christian  or  non-Christian 
woiiing  man,  for  the  heretic  or  agnostic  socialist,  to' guide 
orthodox  and  religious  England  into  a  higher. and  purer 
and  more  spiritual  form  of  Christianity.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand,  since  intell6ctual  movements  conic  often  from  above, 
though  moral  movements  come  from  below,  I  cannot  give 

.  up  the  hope  that  it  may  be  reserved  for  the'clcrgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  do  something  towards  the  removal 
p{  those  merely  intellectual,  difficulties  which  are  at 
present  keeping  multitudes  of  the  wor,  ers,  iind  not  a  few 
of  the  thinkers,  in  our  country,^  from  recognizing  their 
true  Deliverer. 
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i.  Reality. 

1.  Absolute  reality  aninot  be  comprihended  by  men,  Und 

can  only  be  apprehended  as  God.  or  in  God  by  a 
'       'combination-  of.  Desire  and  Imagination,  to  which 
-cue  );ivc  tliejidtne  of  ^hit\. 

2.  Among   objects  of  sensation    those    are  (rclatii/ely)  ^ 
."  '       t'eiil  luhick  present  similar  scnsfitions  in  similar 

circHijistances. 

..    -c     ^     '  '    ^ 

11.  Force 

"  Imagined  "  is  inserted,  throughout  these  Definitions, 
as  a  .rehiinder  that  the  existence  of  all  these  objects 
of  definition,  however  real;  is  suggested  to  us  by  the 
Iniagiruition. 

Force  is  that  which  is  imagined  to  immediately  pro- 
duce y  or  tend  to  produce,  motion. 
Why  "  immediately  "  ?     Because  a  particle  of  "  matter  " 
.'—attracting,  as  it  does,  every  other  particle  of  "  matter  "— 
may  be  said  to  "tend  to  produce  motion."     Yet  "matter '| 
is  not  said  to  be  force,  but  to  'Uxerf'  force.     "Matter" 
is  imagined  to  attract  "  matter  "  through  the  medium  of 
for.ce,   or   "mediately."     But  force   is   imagined  to   act 
"immediately.!,'    Hence  the  insertipn  of  the  word. 

■CD- 
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iii.  Cause  and  Effect 

V 
IVAen  'one  thint^  is  imni^inal  to  produce^  or  tend  to 

produce,  a  second,  the  first  is  called  the  Cause  of 

the  second,  and  the  second  the  Effect  of  the  first. 

.    iv. 'Spirit 

spirit,  i.e.  Breath  or  Wilid,  is  a  metaphorical  name — 
implying  subtleness,  ipvisilnlily,  ubiqiiitousness  and 
lifit-giiiinji  poivcr—givtfii  to  the  ultimate  Cause  of 
Force ;  and  holcc  sometimes  to  the  Caitse  of  beneftctnt 
Force  in  the  Universe,  i.e.  God ;  sometimes  to  the 
_  Cause  of  Force  in .  the  human  individihxl ;  more 
rarely  to  the  Cause  or  Causes  of  maleficent  'Forces 
in  the  Universe.  • 

V.  Matter  i| 

The  Cxisteii'ce  of  Matter  has  never  Ipeen  proved  ;  and 
.it  is  nothing"  but  a  Iiypothe^is.  All  tlte  jflicnomenti  called 
"  matciial  "might  be  explained,  without  Mattcf,  by  the 
hypothesis  of  a  number  of  centres  of  force.  The  raison 
d'itre  of  Matter  is  the  fiotion  of  t'an|!;ibility.  '  But  scienr 
tific'mcn  now  tell  us  that  no  atom  ever  touches  another. 
If  this  be  so,  scientific  tangibility  disappeips  and  thj 
rais(Tn  d'etre  of  Matter  disappears,  with  i.t.  lUit  it  is  so 
natural  a- figment  that  we  shall  all  probably  talk  about 
it,  and  most  of  us  probably  will  believe  in  it;  until  human 
nature  is  very  much  changed.  .  .  •        ' 

Matter  cannot  be  djpfincd  positively  cxCcpt  by  repealing, 
io  some  disguise,  the  word  to  be  defined,  as  thus  : — 

Material,  br  ATaticr,  is  a  name  (;iveti  to  an  unascer- 
tained   and    hypothetical ,  "  uiaterial"    '■^'matter. 
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"  substance,"  or  '■'fundamental  stuff,"  of  which  we 
commonly  imagine  all  ohjcch  of  sensation  to-  be 
composed. 

vi.  Nature  .  ^   ' ' 

1 .  Nature  means  sometimes  the  ( i )  drdinary,  or  {2)  ordet  ly 

*  C(fUrse  of  things  apart  from  the  present  and  direct 
intervention  of  human    Willf    sometimes    the   (3) 
'ordinary  or  {i)  orderly  course  of  humanity ;  some-' 
times  the  (5)  ordinary  or  (6)  orderly  oourse  of  all 
things.  ^  "■ 

2.  f.aw  (>f  Nature  is,  a  metaphorical  name  fov  a  frequently 

'obsei-ocd  sequence  of  phenomena  {apa»  from  humqn  ■ 

•  IVill),  implying,  to  some  minds,  regularjty ;  to 
others,  abshjute  invariability.  ^ 

3.  Miracle  means  a  supposed  suspension  of  a  Sequence, 

or  Law,  of  Nature;  Marvel,  'W  Mighty  Work, 
means  a  rare  Sequence  of  Nature,  in  which  great 
Effects  arc  pronur.ed  by  Causes-  seemingly, *but  noj 
really,  inadequate.  ,  ■ 

4'  ''  Supernatural"' is  the  name  given',  in  these  letters, 
to  the  existence  of  a  God;  and  to  His  creation  a^d 
tontinuous  development  of  all  things  :  the  'divine 
action  being  regardefl,  not  as  contrary  to  Nature, 
but  as  above  Nature;  not^  as  suspending  the 
seqticnces  pf  Nature,  ^  but°  as  originating  and 
sitpporting  theni. 


-  vii.  Will 

The  Will  is  the  power  of  giving  to  some  one  of  our 
desirtis,or  to  some  one  group  of  compatible  desires,, 
permanent  pridominancc  over,  the  rest. 
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An  addition  inight  be  suggested:  "the  jDower  ofrcon* 

'  trolling  our  desires.       lint  we  ;i])peiir  never  to  control  our 

desires  except  by  enthroniiitg 'some  one  dpsirc  (or  grouj) 

.of  deslres)T~tvhethcr  it  be  tkc  desire  to  gain  po\\ter-,  to 

ruin  an  enemy^^to  do  right,  or  to  serve  God.     j  .    -. 

-»' ♦         viii.  Attention 

=■',■••  ■••■•.,■■ 

Atfimtioii  is  tlu  power  by  which  we  impress  uppu  ohr 

uUnd  that ^IticU  is  'present.  *  ". 


'        ix'.  Memory  '  •  .^ 

Memory 'is  the  power  %y  ivhich  ivc  retain  or  recall 
^     to  Cur  tiiiAd  t/mt^/iicift^  past.  .4 

»,  X.  rmagination  ^ 

JinaginaU'on  is  Hic  pinver  by  which  ivc  combine ,  oi 
vary  the  nicfttaHmai^cs  ^elifincj  by  Memory,  often 
with  (I  view  to  finding  some  unity  in  4hcm  ;  and  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  image  forth  Vic  future 
through  anticipating  'its  harmony  with  the  past 
and  present.  * 

xi.  Reason 

Reason  {or,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it  in  this  limited 
sense,  Understanding)  is  t/ie  power  by  whicli  we 
compart,  and,  fyom  our  comparisons,  draw  infer- 
ences or  conclusions.  By  means  of  it  we  compare 
the  suggestions,  of  the  Imagination  with  the  s-ugges- 
tions  of  Experience,  and.acccpt  or  reject  (Jie  former 
in  accordance  with  the  result  of  oar  comparison. 
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xii.  Hope 


.  Hdpc  is  th-sirc,  of  wrtiih  wc  Unaj^iive  Hie  fii/fi linen i.- 
1^'Uilc  n'Cfli:;i}iain_i^'llic  presence  of  iiotili/.   .^ ,    » 


■<•       \;uii.  Fakh  '        '.%: 

The  following  Dcfiuition  appears  ^o  mc'to  be  the  basis 
of- all  tlreology.  It  is  no  more  than  an  emptiatic  restate- 
ment of  the  old  saying,  "  Fa^^  ii  the  assunince  'afXox 
.}^ving  substance  /o^things'/loped /or."  ■  Sinec  //o/t-is  but 
'a  weaker  and  more  hesitant  ^jorm  of  iicsm\i\\t  JmaX'int; 
forth  ofXox'givfiig  substance  to)  things  earnestly; //(VJiVi'/f*;- 
must  imply  the  vivid  imagination  of  th^  fiilifilment  of 
>l\\\ngi  desired. 

'  .      '  • 

Fait/t  {tJften  not  lobseiy  iised  for  Belief)  is  desire 
'  {approved  by  the  Conscience)  of  which  ivc  imagine 
'the  fnljilmen^,  while  putting  doubt  at  a  distance. 

"Faith  in  a  friend "  means  a  desire- a.%  well  as  a  belief 

—that  he  will  do  whalyou  think  he  ought  to  do.     "  Faith  "•■ 

sho^uld  never  "be  used  to  express  a  belief  that  something' 

,,  undesirable   or  wrong  will  happen,  e.g.  "  I  hav#  great 

faith   that   the  boy   will  go^  wrong."    '"Faith"   in  the 

■  uniformity  of  Nature  implies  a  desire  that  Nature  should 

be   uniform,  and   a   feeling  that   it   is   God's   wi41.      In 

moments   when  we   dread  the  uniformity  of  Natute  we 

'  should  sa^  that  we  have  a  "  conviction ''  or  ';,expectAtion  " 

of  it,  not  that  we  have  "  faith"  in  it. 

"  Putting  doubt  at  fi  distance  is  intended  to  inchrde  jhe 
different  degrees,  of  faith :  in  the  highest  faith,  the 
"  distance  "  is  infinite.  ' 
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"  When  "  faith  "  is  said  to  be  "^haken,"  we  may  mean 
that,  tliough  the  desire  may  remain,  doubt  is  not  "  put  at 
a  distance  ;"  6r  that  the  Conscience  no  longer  approves 
of  the  dcsir*  ;  or  that  the  desire  itself  is  weakened. 

xiv.  Belief 

.   Belief  {when  it  is  not  used  for  Faith)  means  a  sense, 
_   inixcdwith  doill't,  that  the  affirmations  of  our  mind 
iviu  harmonize  with  Experience} 


-     XV.  Certainty,  or  Conviction 

Certainty,  or  Comnction,^  is  a  sens^,  unmixed  with 
^  doubt,   thai   the  affirmations    of,  slt^  mind  will 
harmonise  with  Experience.  ♦ 

xvi.  Knowledge 

1.  Absolute  knowledge,  ivhich    is  ■^Ssscsh>dl>y  uo  man,  < 

would  be  an  identity  bet^veen  our  nfentaraffd-malions 
and  those  of  the  Creator  j  who  kno7L'S  •al/thiui^s  in 
their  Essence  and*Causes.  y  j 

2.  Knowledge  {relative  and  ordinary)  is  {wry  often)  a 

'l  name  loosajtA^ivcn  to  a  iiarmony  betwecTPrtHjr  mental 

!>.  affiir)na/i(jmandtJie  affirufations  of  the  yast  maf>rity 

'vf  those  w/io  have  {or  are  thought  by  the  majority 

to  have)  the  best  o/iportunities  for  ibst^rvation  and 

judgment.   ■*  .  i   •       . 

It  might  lif  more   usefully  dcjjj)i^l  as  those  mental 

»  * 

i  Some  might  prefer  ''harmonize  u-ijh  experience  rr  ivith  /,tci"  But 
•*  hannayfcj|viih  ^ir^  "  Can  ni'-z'cy  be  proved  :  you  can  only  prove  har.nony 
with  ydR-'^xi)ericncc,  or  with  the  ^neral  cxperienuc,  of  the  fact  ;  or  with 
'experience  of  uliat  otiieifc  ^ay  about  the  fact. 
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affinnatious^  ivhich  harmphi^c  ivitli  our  nature  and 
^environwcnt,  i.e. -mUIi  our  spiritual  and  material 
txperienie.  . 


xvii.  lUusions  and  Delusions  « 

Illusions  are  mental  affirmations  not  harnw7iising 
with  immediate  e.vpcrience*  but  p-epartttory  for 
absolute  Inowlcdge.  Delusions  are  menten  affrma- 
tioits  not  luvmoniziuij;  ivith  experience,  nor  pre- 
0ratory  for  absolute  knoivlcdge  ^ 


.       1^ 
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THE   END 
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